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FOREWORD 


W'hen  I  was  a  youngster  I  came  upon  Lord 
Karnes’  Elements  of  Criticism — an  old  and  now 
forgotten  book.  It  opened  up  all  sorts  of  strange 
vistas  to  me,  and  now  I  feel,  many  years  after, 
as  if  I  were  fulfilling  an  obscure  prophecy  when 
I  am  invited  to  say  a  word  by  way  of  introduction 
to  a  volume  which  carries  the  tale  beyond  the 
point  which  the  Scottish  lord  reached.  He  may 
well  be  exonerated  for  missing  some  considera¬ 
tions  on  the  plea  that  although  he  lived  to  be  an 
old  man  the  new  ideas  which  underlie  the  book 
in  hand  did  not  begin  to  emerge  for  more  than  a 
century  after  his  death. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  enhance  one’s 
insight  and  deepen  one’s  satisfaction  as  he  reads 
our  modern  fiction,  which  has  become  a  chosen 
vehicle  for  the  penetrating  expression  and  analysis 
of  life.  We  all  of  us  seem  to  fit  far  more  neatly 
into  a  story  than  we  do  into  a  systematic  treatise 
on  political  economy,  psychology  or  theology.  Mr. 
Frank  Swinnerton’s  Young  Felix  or  Samuel  But¬ 
ler’s  Way  of  All  Flesh  appears  to  me  to  strike 
far  more  accurately  at  the  heart  of  the  matter 
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than  all  the  handbooks  of  sociology  I  have  hap¬ 
pened  on.  So  if  this  book  is  about  stories,  of  the 
very  best  kind,  it  is  about  one  of  the  best  worth 
while  things. 

Criticism  to  most  people  suggests  fault  finding 
rather  than  illumination.  And  there  is  a  certain 
historical  justification  for  this.  The  critic  is  a 
judge,  and  a  judge  is  usually  one  who  condemns 
or  merely  discharges.  Commendation  outruns  his 
prerogatives.  So  it  has  come  about  that  to  dis- 
criminate  is  to  in  criminate.  Mr.  Santayana  has 
said  that  the  range  of  popular  criticism  is  com¬ 
monly  confined  to  the  generous  distinction  between 
the  “nice”  and  the  “nasty.”  Criticism  should, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  origin  of  the  word,  mean 
explanation,  evaluation  and  appreciation  rather 
than  guilty  or  not  guilty.  And  this  is  what  it 
means  as  used  by  the  authors  of  this  book. 

There  is  nothing  however  so  very  novel  in  this, 
since  all  really  worthy  criticism  has,  from  Aris¬ 
totle  down,  been  explanation,  evaluation  and  appre¬ 
ciation.  When  it  comes  however  to  the  scope  of 
criticism,  to  its  “elements”  the  book  in  hand  quite 
outruns  the  ancient  routine.  The  word  “element,” 
like  many  other  words,  has  a  picturesque  and  in¬ 
structive  history.  If  elementum  be  carried  back 
far  enough  it  seems  to  merge  into  alimentum — 
the  fruitful  causes  of  all  things.  Pushed  still 
further  back  one  comes  upon  the  Sanscrit  word 
for  “girl.”  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  was 
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tlie  woman — an  element,  or  fruitful  cause  of  all 
sorts  of  stories,  from  Eva  downwards.  No  need 
to  press  this  philological  parable. 

As  a  teacher,  I  have  always  found  it  difficult 
to  get  my  students  to  realize  that  a  human  being 
must  have  written  each  of  all  the  books  that  are. 
This  volume  assumes  this,  and  further  assumes 
that  the  personality  lying  behind  the  book — the 
poor,  bewildered  chap  who  wrote  it — is  not  irrel¬ 
evant  to  the  judgment  and  understanding  of  his 
work.  It  is  a  common  excuse  that  the  author’s 
work  is  greater  than  he,  but  this  proposition  can 
hardly  bear  analysis,  except  on  the  theory  of 
dictirt  vom  Heiligen  Geiste. 

Recently  Mr.  Harvey  O  ’Higgins,  with  the  astute 
aid  of  Dr.  Edward  Reede  of  Washington,  has 
given  us  in  their  American  Mind  in  Action, 
examples  of  the  enlightening  results  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  author  as  well  as  his  book.  And  the  out¬ 
come  is  really  astonishing,  since  we  find  ourselves 
reassessing  the  works  of  Longfellow,  Mark  Twain, 
Emerson  and  Walt  Whitman,  as  well  as  the  deeds 
of  Anthony  Comstock  and  of  P.  T.  Barnum.  To 
many  readers  however  this  still  seems  somewhat 
illicit  and  revolting.  They  cling  to  the  idea  that 
a  book  comes  about  of  itself,  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  free  from  the  touch  of  mortal  corruption 
— ab  omni  originalis  culpae  labe  preservatum,  as 
the  Church  solemnly  puts  it.  The  sad,  harassing 
experiences  of  the  author,  his  weary  conflicts, 
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defeats  and  conquests  are  ruled  out  as  having 
nothing  to  do  with  his  creative  genius. 

It  is  a  marvellous  modern  recognition  of  the 
obvious  that  the  writer  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  making  of  a  worthwhile  book.  Literary 
criticism  seems  to  have  entered  on  a  new  and 
higher  career,  with  indefinite  promise,  since  this 
fact  is  coming  here  and  there  to  be  acknowledged. 
Our  authors  tell  their  tale  with  exemplary  humor, 
and  the  tentativeness  appropriate  to  explorers. 

James  Harvey  Robinsou 


NOTE 


Dead  reckoning  is  not  the  best  way  to  navigate. 
But  it  is  the  only  way  left  when  the  day  is  dark 
and  the  stars  are  obliterated  or  the  horizon  is 
blurred.  And  it  may  be  that  sailing  thus  without 
sights,  you  find  yourself,  when  you  check  up,  near 
enough  a  true  position  to  be  assured  that  you 
have  not  been  going  altogether  in  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion.  And  so  in  literary  criticism  if  there  is  a 
method  which  in  any  degree  approaches  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  sextant  bringing  to  earth  the  con¬ 
stant  sun,  we  are  unfamiliar  with  it. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  made  the  port  the  pas¬ 
sengers  would  have  us  make;  but  we  have  some¬ 
how  dragged  into  a  harbor.  To  those  friends 
whose  advice  and  suggestions  have  been  grate¬ 
fully  received,  whose  “day’s  work”  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  in  our  final  computations — our  warmest 
thanks. 

D.  B. 

A.  B. 

Columbia  University 
New  York 
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CHAPTER  I 

AIDS  AND  DANGERS  TO  NAVIGATION 
Towards  a  Point  of  View 

The  critic’s  business  is  to  help  the  public. 

...  To  put  the  public  in  the  way  of  esthetic 
pleasure,  that  is  the  end  for  which  critics  ex¬ 
ist,  and  to  that  end  all  means  are  good. 

— Clive  Bell 

It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  get  started  on 
a  book  of  criticism,  if  one  had  a  theory  to  prove 
or  disprove,  if  one  had  an  axe  to  grind.  Theories 
we  enjoy,  and  expect  to  play  with.  But  our  posi¬ 
tion  is  distressingly  simple.  We  like  certain  novels 
and  stories,  and  wish  to  talk  about  them ;  and  we 
are  halted  at  the  threshold  by  wondering  why  we 
like  them,  and  why  anyone  should  care  to  listen 
to  our  talk  about  them. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  adopt  a  theory. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  variety  conveniently  at 
hand.  We  might  classify  fiction  according  to 
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genre  and  ordain  a  hierarchy  of  values.  If  we 
define  the  genre  of  the  Short  Story,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  excluding  Chekhov  because  he  neglects 
plot,  and  then  creating  a  new  genre  to  include 
Chekhov.  And  that  will  not  explain  why  we  like 
Chekhov  and  are  indifferent  to  O.  Henry. 

At  one  time  we  agreed  enthusiastically  with  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  about  the  obligation  to  proclaim  the 
best  that  has  been  known  and  thought  in  the  world. 
Since  that  early  day  we  have  wondered  more  and 
more  about  the  meaning  of  “best.”  Is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  The  Red  Lily  the  “best”? 

Then  there  is  the  slogan:  “The  adventures  of 
the  soul  among  masterpieces.”  Perhaps.  But 
what  are  masterpieces,  and  for  that  matter,  what 
is  the  soul? 

And  there  is  research  work  into  the  life  of  an 
author,  the  tracing  of  his  sources,  the  ordering  of 
his  work  into  periods  and  establishing  dates. 
Literary  geology.  There  is  also  literary  sociology, 
the  study  of  social  and  political  backgrounds., 
“One  cannot  really  enjoy  Pelle  the  Conqueror  or 
Germinal  without  a  survey  of  the  modern  Labor 
Movement.”  Someone  mutters — “if  that  is  the 
price !  ’  ’  And  what  of  the  social  and  political  back¬ 
ground  of  Thais ? 

Rather  than  set  up  shop  with  this  shelf-worn 
stock,  we  prefer  to  keep  our  doors  closed. 

Then,  what  of  the  newer  theories? 

We  turned,  as  it  happened,  to  John  Dewey  and 
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Conrad  Aiken,  and  straightway  collided  with  the 
“  escape  ”  theory  of  the  psycho-analysts.  It  was 
immensely  interesting— and  left  ns,  as  critics, 
without  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Here  we  all  are  in  a 
universe  that  hems  us  in  with  restrictions;  a 
universe  so  fertile  in  unforeseen  contingencies  that, 
even  if  we  were  provided  with  fully  developed 
intelligences  and  with  all  the  tools  of  science,  we 
couldn’t  dodge  thunderbolts  and  earthquakes.  The 
universe  would  still  be  a  difficult  proposition  if 
we  were  “all  there.”  But  we  are  not.  Most  of 
us  are  seriously  damaged  before  we  begin  to  talk, 
and  what  our  family  environment  fails  to  accom¬ 
plish,  our  education  usually  completes,  and  we  are 
turned  out  almost  a  hundred  per  cent  deficient. 
Who  could  think  straight,  with  the  burden  of 
so  many  minds — animal,  savage,  infantile,  me¬ 
diaeval?  * 

We  get  caught  in  social  and  economic  traps. 
We  find  ourselves  in  surroundings  that  at  best 
frustrate  some  of  our  most  interesting  possibili- 


* '  ‘  In  all  our  reveries  and  speculations  ...  we  have  three  un¬ 
sympathetic  companions  sticking  closer  than  a  brother  and  look¬ 
ing  on  with  jealous  impatience — our  wild  apish  progenitor,  a  play¬ 
ful  or  peevish  baby,  and  a  savage.  We  may  at  any  moment  find 
ourselves  overtaken  with  a  warm  sense  of  camaraderie  for  any 
or  all  of  these  ancient  pals  of  ours,  and  experience  infinite  relief  in 
once  more  disporting  ourselves  with  them  as  of  yore.  Some  of  us 
have  in  addition  a  Greek  philosopher  or  man  of  letters:  some  a 
neoplatonic  mystic;  some  a  mediaeval  monk.”  (J.  H.  Kobinson, 
The  Mind  in  the  Making,  pp  66-67.) 
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ties,  and  at  worst  are  likely  to  be  ideally  unsuited 
to  us.  We  do  what  we  can  to  alter  our  environ¬ 
ment  so  that  our  impeded  impulses  may  have 
freer  play.  But  under  the  best  conditions,  de¬ 
clares  Dewey,  who  is  no  pessimist,  there  is  so 
much  maladjustment  between  the  environment 
and  the  activities  of  man  that  some  impulses  will 
find  no  employment  in  ordinary  activity  and  will 
have  to  be  released  in  other  ways.  We  suffer 
from  what  Aiken  calls  “major  psychic  frustra¬ 
tions.”  Out  of  them  we  have  evolved  the  “uni¬ 
versal  language  of  healing  which  we  call  art.” 
Addiction  to  day-dreams  and  art — not  to  men¬ 
tion  alcohol — is  due  to  the  failure  to  secure  wish- 
fulfilment  and  the  need  to  escape  from  the  uni¬ 
verse  that  baffles  us  and  drives  us  into  one  more 
satisfactory,  one  with  greater  clarity,  order, 
beauty,  proportion,  meaning — a  harmonized  uni¬ 
verse. 

The  application  of  this  theory  is  delightfully 
various.  Applied  to  the  artist  it  reveals  the  source 
of  his  inspiration  in  his  frustrated  impulses.  The 
history  of  the  novel  furnishes  many  examples  of 
the  effort  of  criticism  to  relate  the  artist  to  his 
work.  Early  critics  so  entangled  Fielding  with 
his  scapegrace  Tom  Jones  and  his  gambler  Cap¬ 
tain  Booth — on  the  naive  assumption  that  what 
he  made  them  be  and  do,  he  must  himself  have 
been  and  done — that  it  has  taken  all  the  apparatus 
of  modern  scholarship  to  clear  Fielding’s  name 
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from  these  aspersions.  One  laughs  over  reviews 
of  Jane  Eyre:  because  Charlotte  Bronte  has  Mr. 
Rochester  relate  in  detail  his  illicit  love  affairs  in 
Paris,  it  was  solemnly  set  down  that  if  indeed  a 
woman  had  written  this  book,  she  must  be  one 
who  had  long  since  justly  forfeited  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  virtuous  among  her  sex.  Nowadays, 
enlightened  by  psycho-analysis  and  versed  in 
repressions,  we  say:  all  this  is  indeed  immoral; 
how  moral,  therefore,  the  artist  must  be!  Note 
how  Gertrude  Atherton  and  Rebecca  West  re¬ 
proach  May  Sinclair  concerning  the  eroticism  in 
Anne  Severn  and  the  Fielding s:  they  accuse  her 
of  seeking  literary  expression  for  her  balked  de¬ 
sires,  because  she  has  been  virtuous  and  unad¬ 
venturous  in  her  personal  life.  Would  authors 
whose  pages  are  passionless  and  pure  wish  the 
opposite  inference  to  be  drawn  about  their  lives'? 

There  are  many  incidental  advantages  in  psy¬ 
cho-analyzing  the  artist.  When  Strindberg,  for 
instance,  creates  cannibalistic  women  like  his 
Laura,  in  The  Father,  he  is  releasing  himself  first 
of  all — or  trying  to — from  his  own  fixation  on  his 
mother.  If  we  are  told  that  he  had  the  Oedipus 
complex  we  understand  how  his  relations  with 
women  are  marked  either  by  intense  love  or  in¬ 
tense  hatred.  This  hatred  finds  expression  in  the 
play  when  the  husband  throws  a  lighted  lamp  at 
his  wife.  Working  vicariously,  this  art-form  re¬ 
leases  inhibited  souls  who  have  longed  to  throw 
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lighted  lamps  at  their  wives  and  haven’t  dared. 
Most  people  of  course  are  profoundly  uneasy — 
people  who  don’t  wish  to  believe  in  the  truth  of 
the  characterization  of  the  woman.  And  to  them 
it  is  very  consoling  to  have  it  disclosed  that  Strind¬ 
berg  himself  had  the  Oedipus  complex.  They  need 
not  believe  what  he  says  about  women,  if  they  can 
believe  in  the  complex. 

To  the  one  hundred  per  cent  American,  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  have  Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  trace 
the  source  of  Henry  James’s  preference  for  the 
“complex  order  and  the  colored  air  of  Europe” 
to  the  obsessions  of  the  elder  James,  who  regarded 
American  life  as  “a  quicksand  in  which  every¬ 
thing  one  held  most  dear  was  in  peril  of  being 
engulfed  and  lost.”  He  implanted  his  own  illu¬ 
sions  in  the  mind  of  his  small  son  and  gave  him 
his  romantic  prepossession  in  favor  of  Europe. 
The  average  citizen  is  thus  assured  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  United  States ;  he  rather 
welcomes  the  additional  assurance  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  the  James  family.  But  the 
process  begins  to  look  dangerously  involved,  when 
the  critic  finds  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  com¬ 
plexes  of  the  artist’s  father. 

The  objection  has  been  made  that  this  sort  of 
criticism  is  science,  not  art:  the  literary  product 
is  merely  the  starting  point  for  pathological  analy¬ 
sis.  The  result  is  1  ‘  elucidation,  not  appreciation.  ’  ’ 
But  whatever  the  result,  psycho-analytic  criticism 
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is  too  entertaining  to  drop  without  one  or  two 
further  illustrations. 

Consider  the  literature  of  a  whole  period  as 
evidence  of  the  need  of  “ escape.”  Sometimes  such 
literature  is  characterized  by  a  common  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  certain  themes  and  emotions,  and 
informed  with  a  common  spirit — unhappy,  or 
rebellious,  or  disillusioned,  or  sentimental,  or 
swaggeringly  optimistic.  By  studying  these  in¬ 
dications,  we  may  discover  what  is  hampering  free 
human  development  in  that  nation  and  genera¬ 
tion.  Take  Russian  fiction  before  the  Revolution. 
For  many  decades  almost  the  only  escape  for  the 
sensitive  and  gifted  man  was  in  imaginative  ac¬ 
tivity,  in  artistic  creation.  The  roads  to  overt 
activity  were  barred,  or  led  to  Siberia.  So 
dammed-up  impulses  broke  through  into  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  literary  expression.  If  the  Tsar’s  police  had 
pot  closed  up  Tolstoi’s  school,  into  which  he  was 
pouring  his  abundant  energy,  we  might  possibly 
not  have  had  War  and.  Peace. 

A  recent  book  on  the  short  story  *  in  the  United 
States  discusses  the  “cleanness”  of  our  litera¬ 
ture,  and  finds  that  this  cleanness  is  shown,  not 
in  abstention  from  the  treatment  of  sex,  but  in 
a  peculiar  angle  of  treatment.  Our  literature  is 
“vulgar  with  the  lowest  kind  of  sex-consciousness, 
but  it  doesn’t  go  too  far.”  It  has  the  cleanness 
of  our  motion  pictures.  “Is  there  any  reason  why 

*  N.  B.  Fagin,  Short-Story  Writing,  an  Art  or  a  Trade? 
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a  production  entitled  Du  Barry  in  Europe  should 
be  rechristened  to  read  Passion  for  American  ex¬ 
hibition?  Is  there  any  reason  why  Barrie’s  Ad¬ 
mirable  Crichton  should  become  Male  and  Female 
as  a  photo-play?  Is  there  any  reason  for  such 
titles  as  Sex,  The  Restless  Sex,  His  Wedded  Wife, 
The  First  Flight,  The  She  Woman,  The  Leopard 
Woman,  Wedded  Husbands,  Why  Wives  Go 
Wrong,  Forbidden  Fruit,  The  Primrose  Path, 
What  Happened  to  Rosa,  Why  Change  Your  Wife, 
The  Woman  Untamed,  etc.?  It  surely  does  not 
require  an  erudite  psycho-analyst  to  find  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  avalanche  of  suggestiveness.  .  .  . 
Strong  elemental  forces  long  suppressed  erupt  in 
irrepressible,  if  furtive  curiosity.” 

If  psycho-analyzing  the  artist  is  pathological 
criticism,  psycho-analyzing  the  literary  tastes  of 
a  people  is  sociological  criticism.  Trying  to  ac¬ 
count  for  our  own  special  tastes  in  art  might 
be  regarded  as  the  autobiographical  branch  of 
sociological  criticism — a  clinical  procedure,  shock¬ 
ing  to  the  delicacy  of  most. 

Let  us  examine  this  squeamishness.  We  read 
novels,  listen  to  music,  look  at  paintings,  at¬ 
tend  the  theatre — all  to  escape  from  ourselves 
into  somebody  else’s  day-dreams,  and  to  find  in 
imagination  the  satisfaction  denied  us  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  our  lives;  for  we  all  have  poten¬ 
tialities  that  our  environment  never  calls  into 
play.  In  some  way  these  balked  impulses  must 
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find  expression.  If  we  analyze  onr  tastes  and 
relate  them  to  the  facts  of  our  experience,  we  can 
guess  at  our  “major  psychic  frustrations.”  Some 
books  we  shrink  from,  just  as  some  “cases”— 
and  as  most  people  (except  very  introspective 
types)— shrink  from  the  psycho-analyst.  And  such 
books,  quite  as  much  as  those  we  like,  may  reveal 
what  is  wrong  with  us.  All  this  is  immensely 
interesting,  we  may  feel ;  but  the  less  said  about  it 
to  others,  the  better.  It  is  as  dangerously  reveal¬ 
ing  as  telling  our  dreams. 

Yet  isn’t  this  just  what  the  critic  does,  when 
he  airs  his  likes  and  dislikes  in  public?  So  far, 
it  has  been  only  the  artists,  alive  and  dead,  who 
have  been  ushered  into  the  clinic  for  diagnosis  or 
dissection.  But  the  turn  of  the  critics  is  coming — 
perhaps  at  the  hands  of  the  artists.  Even  book¬ 
reviewing,  usually  regarded  as  a  safe  occupation, 
has  for  us  become  invested  with  terrors,  since  we 
heard  a  novelist,  with  a  cool  competence,  lay  bare 
the  hidden  complex  of  a  reviewer  of  her  book. 
The  only  hope  for  the  naive  critic  of  the  future 
is  a  painstaking  rationalization  of  his  tastes  and 
standards,  subtle  enough  to  multiply  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  revengeful  artist  in  search  of  com¬ 
plexes. 

In  this  matter  of  standards,  the  “escape” 
theory  leaves  the  critic  at  a  loss.  It  leads  Conrad 
Aiken  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  since  the  dime 
novel  and  the  lurid  melodrama  and  the  cosmetic 
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musical  comedy  all  create  illusion  for  some  people, 
thus  enabling  them  to  escape  from  themselves, 
they  are  art.  If  that  is  true,  we  must  agree  with 
William  Allen  White,*  who  has  noted  that 
some  people  prefer  Harold  Bell  Wright,  some 
like  Booth  Tarkington,  some  actually  read  the 
Dial.  “Why  quarrel  over  the  forms  into  which 
we  cast  our  heart’s  desire?”  Why  talk  of 
standards?  Why  should  we  care  whose  work 
identifies  us  to  posterity — Harold  Bell  Wright’s, 
or  Booth  Tarkington ’s,  or  Sherwood  Anderson’s? 
The  novel  is  for  the  day,  like  the  newspaper  or 
the  skyscraper.  It  finds  its  market.  The  hook 
the  reader  buys  “tells  him  what  he  wishes  to 
know.  .  .  .  Good  or  bad  it  fills  him  with  the 
spiritual  pabulum  he  needs.”  If  art  is  merely  an 
escape,  the  end  of  Conrad  Aiken  is  William  Allen 
White,  whose  critical  landscape  is  as  flat  as  the 
plains  of  Kansas. 

In  the  sentence  just  quoted  appear  the  words 
“good  or  bad.”  But  what,  on  this  theory,  is  good 
or  bad?  Standards  are  implied,  but  where  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  they  could  be  erected?  Per¬ 
haps  they  are  moral  standards. 

But  before  we  examine  the  claims  of  the  moral¬ 
ists  that  good  or  bad  in  literature  is  judged  by 
the  effects  on  behavior,  we  should  like  to  relieve 
ourselves  by  recommending  that  they  adopt  the 

*  The  New  Republic,  12  April,  1922. 
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escape  theory.*  If  they  would  only  regard 
tolerantly  every  excess  in  literature  as  a  safety- 
valve — both  for  the  artist  and  for  all  whose  re¬ 
pressions  require  a  harmless  outlet!  Like  doc¬ 
tors  administering  castor  oil,  they  would  watch 
the  sex-repressed  take  a  dose  of  D.  H.  Lawrence 
or  Sherwood  Anderson.  For  they  would  under¬ 
stand  that  in  the  license  of  literature  lies  the 
safety  of  the  state.  But  the  people  who  will  most 
certainly  reject  the  escape  theory  of  art  are  the 
censors.  And  perhaps  there  is  some  evidence  to 
support  their  point  of  view. 

The  moralists  have  claimed  that  art  has  an 
effect  upon  activity;  that  the  reader  will  act  upon 
the  suggestions  of  his  readings.  Balzac,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  an  immoral  influence.  But  for  his 
novels,  certain  types  of  adventurers  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  climbers  would  never  have  appeared 
in  French  society.  At  least  he  depicted  them  and 
presently  they  emerged.  And  they  point  accus¬ 
ingly  to  the  attempts  of  young  Russians  to  be  the 
“sick  souls”  of  Dostoevsky.  One  may  answer 
that  the  sick  souls  and  the  adventurers  would  not 

*It  would  extricate  them  from  some  of  their  dilemmas.  Take 
the  case  of  the  motion  picture  exhibited  in  Boston  weekdays 
and  Sundays.  On  weekdays  the  city  censors  pass  on  the  films; 
on  Sundays  the  State  censors.  The  latter  are  the  more  sensitive 
moralists.  They  insisted  that  the  child  in  this  play  should  be 
represented  as  legitimate;  so  on  Sundays  the  child  was  legiti¬ 
matized;  and  on  weekdays  returned  to  its  more  natural  state  of 
illegitimacy. 
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have  sprung  up  at  all,  if  the  social  conditions  had 
not  been  favorable  to  their  growth.  Or  one  may 
quote  Oscar  Wilde — if  the  moralists  will  admit 
his  testimony — to  the  effect  that  nature  imitates 
what  art  presents  to  her:  “you  may  have  noticed 
how,  for  some  time,  Nature  has  set  herself  to 
resemble  the  landscapes  of  Corot.”  As  Andre 
Gide  explains  this  paradox,  we  see  what  works 
of  art  have  taught  us  to  notice ;  whenever  a  painter 
expresses  a  fresh  vision,  we  at  first  see  this  novel 
aspect  as  untrue,  bizarre;  then  as  we  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  it,  we  recognize  in  nature  what  the 
artist  has  seen.  And  this  is  equally  true,  he 
goes  on,  for  the  inner  landscapes  of  psychology. 
We  look  at  people  in  the  light  of  certain  habits 
and  traditions.  But  how  many  states  of  the  soul, 
strange,  pathological,  abnormal,  do  we  not  detect 
around  us  and  within  us,  after  we  have  been  en¬ 
lightened  by  Dostoevsky?  For  he  opens  our  eyes 
to  certain  phenomena  which  are  perhaps  not  even 
rare,  but  which  we  had  simply  not  learned  to 
notice. 

Yet  if  the  moralists  are  not  satisfied  with  these 
answers — and  they  wouldn’t  be — we  may  concede 
them  a  point.  To  the  adventurous,  vicarious  ex¬ 
perience  may  be  the  starting-point  of  personal 
experience.  One  may  go  to  literature  .seeking, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  not  merely  escapes 
but  solutions.  “This  is  a  dangerous  book,”  said 
a  girl,  of  one  of  Wells’s  studies  of  marital  in- 
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fidelity;  “if  I  fiad  been  facing  an  emotional  crisis 
when  I  read  that  book,  I  should  have  been  tempted 
to  do  as  that  woman  did.”  Perhaps  her  escape 
was  also  a  solution. 

There  may  be  such  subtle  interaction  between 
literature  and  fife  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
resolve  them  into  separate  elements.  The  more 
one  becomes  involved  both  with  literature  and  with 
life,  the  more  puzzling,  intricate,  and  fascinating 
such  interrelationships  become.  For  one  returns 
to  the  actual  universe  after  the  temporary  escape 
— to  actual  experience  after  the  holiday  of  vicari¬ 
ous  experience.  And  the  chances  are  one  has  not 
been  bored.  Perhaps  the  moment  of  escape  is 
sufficient  to  itself,  a  “consummatory  experience.” 
At  this  point  Clive  Bell  and  William  Allen  White 
join  hands — a  meeting  of  extremes!  For  Clive 
Bell  declares  (Art)  :  “There  are  moments  in  life 
that  are  ends  to  which  the  whole  history  of  hu¬ 
manity  would  not  be  an  extravagant  means.  Of 
such  are  the  moments  of  esthetic  ecstasy.”  He 
names  it  ecstasy;  White  and  Aiken  call  it  escape 
or  “spiritual  pabulum”,:  but  they  all  regard  it  as 
an  end. 

Clive  Bell,  however,  the  profounder  psycholo¬ 
gist,  sees  it  as  a  means  as  well,  and  so  leads  us 
out  of  the  critical  impasse  where  the  escape  theory 
had  landed  us.  He  relates  this  moment  of  esthetic 
ecstasy  to  the  subsequent  life  of  the  person  who 
has  felt  it:  “men  and  women  who  have  been 
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thrilled  by  the  pure  esthetic  significance  of  a  work 
of  art  go  away  into  the  outer  world  in  a  state 
of  excitement  and  exaltation  which  makes  them 
more  sensitive  to  all  that  is  going  forward  about 
them.  Thus  they  realize  with  a  heightened  in¬ 
tensity  the  significance  and  possibility  of  life.” 

One  comes  back,  then,  with  an  increased  capacity 
for  experience.  In  that  sense  the  moralists  are 
right,  in  claiming  that  reading  influences  action. 
How  we  live  becomes  a  test  of  the  value  of  the  art 
that  has  afforded  us  a  healing  release.  Does  it 
lead  us  out  into  wider  and  richer,  more  vivid  and 
fruitful  experience?  Does  it  furnish  both  release 
and  intensification?  The  kind  of  intensification 
Middleton  Murry  has  in  mind  when  he  says  that 
Chekhov’s  work  fills  us  with  a  new  zest  for  living, 
4 ‘an  eager  desire  that  our  stunted  sensibilities 
should  put  forth  fresh  roots  into  the  life  that  sur¬ 
rounds  us.” 

At  this  point  we  find  ourselves  about  to  ask  a 
rhetorical  question.  Do  the  cosmetic  musical 
comedy,  the  dime  novel,  the  sentimental  movie — 
which  all  furnish  escapes — intensify  the  capacity 
for  experience?  And  somebody  will  be  sure  to 
answer:  “They  do  for  me.”  There  we  are  again, 
with  no  basis  for  critical  discrimination,  just  when 
we  thought  we  had  discovered  one.  But  try  an¬ 
other  example.  We  enjoy  the  detective  story  of 
the  passing  moment.  We  also  enjoy  The  Brothers 
Karamazov ,  and  both  in  a  sense  offer  an  escape 
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from  the  monotony  of  a  respectable  life.  They 
give  us  murders  and  mystery,  suspense,  false 
clues,  pursuit,  excitement.  And  afterwards  !  The 
detective  story  may  lead  us  to  take  a  kind  of  intel¬ 
lectual  interest  in  the  motives  and  clues  and 
hypotheses  of  the  current  murder  case,  and  to 
speculate  on  how  much  more  skilfully  we  could 
have  covered  up  our  trail,  if  we  had  done  the  deed. 
And  The  Brothers  Karamazov f  Never,  after  the 
experience  of  reading  that,  can  crime  appear  a 
mere  puzzle  of  clues,  a  mere  pursuit  and  capture, 
an  outward  thing.  It  has  become  linked  up  with 
some  of  the  profoundest  speculations  upon  the 
problem  of  evil,  the  mysteries  of  heredity,  and  the 
degree  of  human  responsibility.  Because  Dos¬ 
toevsky  has  revealed  the  strange  potentialities 
that  lurk  in  human  beings,  awaiting  some  favor¬ 
ing  atmosphere  to  become  realities,  the  people 
around  us  become  much  more  exciting.  Our 
curiosity  is  heightened  and  our  perceptions  sharp¬ 
ened.  And  in  that  state  we  are  much  more 
likely  to  have  disturbing  times  with  our  fellows. 
Of  course,  we  are  assuming  without  argument  that 
the  life  of  fullest  and  richest  experience  is  to  be 
desired.  If  one  wishes  to  slip  through  with  just 
as  little  experience  as  possible,  then  one  had  better 
stick  to  the  detective  story  and  the  latest  best¬ 
seller  and  the  sentimental  movie,  the  shilling 
shocker,  and  every  form  of  literary  expression 
that  standardizes  human  beings  and  empties  them 
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of  all  but  the  crudest  and  most  obvious  mean¬ 
ings. 

So  we  venture,  by  this  test,  to  place  The 
Brothers  Karamazov  further  up  in  the  artistic 
hierarchy  than  the  Sherlock  Holmes  story.  Why 
talk  of  standards  and  hierarchies,  we  repeat?  Be¬ 
cause  we  can’t  help  it.  We  have  an  irresistible 
desire,  fretted  to  activity  by  this  “escape”  theoriz¬ 
ing,  to  justify  our  preference  for  The  Ambas¬ 
sadors  over  Babbitt,  for  The  Red  Lily  over 
Cytherea,  for  Chekhov  over  0.  Henry.  But,  as 
Aldous  Huxley  says,  when  he  declares  Bach’s 
Mass  in  D  superior  to  a  certain  collection  of  in¬ 
sipid  popular  songs,  “arguments  on  both  sides  are 
ultimately  based  on  conviction  and  faith.”  The 
best  argument  he  can  advance  is  that  the  Mass  in 
D  contains  the  song-book — as  The  Brothers  Kara¬ 
mazov  contains  the  detective  story.  One  is  a  part 
and  a  very  small  part  of  a  great  whole  of  human 
experience,  to  which  the  Mass  in  D  much  more 
nearly  approximates.  Its  range  is  larger;  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  range  of  the  lesser  thing,  and  reaches 
out  into  remoter  spheres  of  experience.  It  is  in 
a  real  sense  quantitatively  larger;  and  “to  the 
democrat  who  believes  in  majorities,  this  is  an 
argument  which  must  surely  prove  convincing.”  * 

Out  of  all  this  discussion,  we  can  extract  two 
questions  for  the  critic  to  ask  of  a  piece  of  fiction : 
does  it  create  the  illusion  that  enables  us  to  es- 

*  On  the  Margin,  p.  74. 
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cape?  and  does  it  intensify  our  capacity  for  more 
sensitive  experience?  Both  are  questions  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  psychology 
— individual  and  social — the  critic  can  safely  an¬ 
swer  only  for  himself.  But  if  he  has  escaped 
through  a  certain  door,  he  can  put  up  a  sign — 
This  way  out!  “ Primarily, ”  says  Clive  Bell,  “a 
critic  is  a  sign-post.  He  points  to  a  work  of  art 
and  says — stop!  look!  .  .  .  He  may  exclaim;  in¬ 
deed,  if  he  he  a  critic,  he  should  exclaim,  for  that 
is  how  he  arrests  the  public.  He  may  go  on  to 
seek  some  rough  equivalent  in  words  for  his  ex¬ 
cited  feelings.  But  whatever  he  may  say  will 
amount  to  little  more  than  steam  let  off.”  * 

Critics  are  really  nothing  more  than  con¬ 
noisseurs  in  pleasure,  quoting  Clive  Bell  again 
— connoisseurs  who  know  that  “nothing  is 
more  intensely  delightful  than  the  esthetic  thrill. 
Now,  though  many  are  capable  of  tasting  this 
pleasure,  few  can  get  it  for  themselves :  for 
only  those  who  have  been  born  with  a  peculiar 
sensibility,  and  have  known  how  to  cherish  it, 
enjoy  art  naturally,  simply,  and  at  first  hand. 
.  .  .  But  fortunately  it  is  possible  for  the  pe¬ 
culiarly  sensitive,  or  for  some  of  them,  by  in¬ 
fecting  others  with  their  enthusiasm,  to  throw 
these  into  a  state  of  mind  in  which  they,  too,  can 
experience  the  thrill  of  esthetic  comprehension. 
And  the  essence  of  good  criticism  is  this:  that, 


*  Since  Cezanne. 
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instead  of  merely  imparting  to  others  the  opinions 
of  the  critic,  it  puts  them  in  the  state  to  appreciate 
the  work  of  art  itself.  .  .  .  He  should  be  able,  at 
a  pinch,  to  disentangle  and  appraise  the  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  a  masterpiece,  so  that  he 
may  lead  a  reluctant  convert  by  partial  pleasures 
to  a  sense  of  the  whole.” 
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PARIS  AND  THE  PURITAN 

THE  AMBASSADORS  THE  RED  LILY 

BY  BY 

Heney  James  Anatole  France 

I 

Most  of  ns  are  interested  in  other  people,  but 
the  real  human  being  ‘  ‘  appears  but  fitfully  in  our 
neighbors  and  ourselves.”  A  glimpse,  a  hint,  an 
enigmatic  look,  a  gesture,  a  feeling  that  the  person 
is  on  the  point  of  revealing  his  true  self — and  the 
next  moment  the  conventions  and  commonplaces 
of  human  intercourse  smooth  out  the  tracing  on 
the  sand.  We  get  tantalizing  glimpses  into  peo¬ 
ple’s  lives.  Here  is  the  fat  man  whom  we  see 
every  day  when  we  take  our  dog  out  walking.  He 
keeps  careless  guard  over  two  tiny  Pekingese 
pups.  We  anxiously  warn  him  one  afternoon: 
‘‘Look  out !  Those  dogs  of  yours  were  nearly  run 
over  then.  ”  In  a  dulled  voice  he  mutters :  “  I  wish 
to  heaven  they  had  been.” 

We  puzzle  endlessly  over  the  people  we  know, 
closely  or  casually;  we  hurt  them,  or  fail  them, 
or  misinterpret  them,  or  most  often,  just  miss 
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them  altogether.  And  so  we  go  to  fiction,  to  the 
imagined  human  beings,  “the  consolers  of  our 
inevitable  secret  loneliness.”  There  wTe  find  ful¬ 
ness  and  coherence  and  fascinatingly  plausible 
interpretations  of  motives  and  acts;  we  gain,  in 
Conrad’s  words,  a  “conviction  of  our  fellowmen’s 
existence  strong  enough  to  take  upon  itself  a  form 
of  imagined  life  clearer  than  reality.  ’  ’ 

Released  and  enlightened,  we  come  back  to  the 
business  of  understanding  actual  people.  But  we 
must  be  wary  of  believing  that  characters  in  fic¬ 
tion  always  help  us  to  realize  the  truth  about 
friends  in  life.  Galsworthy  tells  us  concerning  his 
Soames  Forsyte  that  “like  most  novel  readers  of 
his  generation,  literature  colored  his  view  of  life.” 
It  made  him  believe  that  gaining  the  affection  of 
his  wife  was  only  a  question  of  time — “in  the  end 
the  husband  always  gained  the  affection  of  his 
wife.”  Thus  Soames  blinded  himself  to  all  the 
signs  that  might  have  warned  him.  Galsworthy 
implies  that  the  fiction  he  relied  upon  was  “bad, 
untrue”  fiction.  But  even  “good”  fiction  (like 
Galsworthy’s)  may  increase  the  chances  of  mis¬ 
interpretation.  Perhaps  the  man  with  the  toy  dogs 
was  probably  not,  as  we  surmised,  a  potential 
genius,  smothered  in  the  horrors  of  a  Strindberg 
marriage.  Our  reading  may  lead  us  to  supply 
people  with  emotions  and  motives  and  even  com¬ 
plexes  that  we  should  never  have  dreamed  of  with¬ 
out  the  stimulus  of  novelists. 
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But  what  does  it  matter  if  fiction,  while  it  gives 
us  the  illusion  of  comprehension,  sometimes  com¬ 
plicates  rather  than  clarifies  our  actual  intercourse 
with  people  ?  Living  is  a  dangerous  and  compli¬ 
cated  business.  According  to  John  Dewey,  many 
of  the  difficulties  of  life  are  due  to  the  disregard 
of  important  factors  in  a  problem.  Nearly  all  our 
theories  about  economics,  politics,  education,  sex, 
and  the  rest  are  marred  by  over-simplification. 
Hence  the  constantly  recurring  need  of  repairs. 

It  is  the  practical  person  rather  than  the  artist 
who  is  more  often  guilty  of  this,  because  for  him 
sensation  is  a  series  of  signals  for  action,  and 
emotion  tends  to  bewilder  him.  He  finds  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  classification  of  people  into  types 
because  that  helps  him  to  understand  them  for  his 
purposes  sufficiently  without  understanding  them 
too  much  to  perplex  him. 

The  artist  on  the  other  hand  looks  on  experience 
as  an  end  in  itself — the  more  brilliant  and  varied, 
the  better.  He  finds  in  the  dangers  and  complexi¬ 
ties  of  living  an  appealing  thrill,  for  he  knows 
that  while  the  confusion  here  may  be  great,  the 
pitfalls  in  over-simplifying  are  greater.  Tom 
Sawyer  reveals  the  artist  when  he  plans  the  escape 
of  Nigger  Jim  from  his  aunt’s  shed.  He  might 
just  have  stolen  the  key,  as  Huck  suggested,  and 
let  him  out.  But  he  preferred  to  dig  him  out.  It 
would  take  only  a  week ;  he  regretted  that  they 
couldn’t  build  a  moat  around  the  shed,  so  that  they 
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would  have  something  to  jump  over.  Tom,  with 
his  instinct  in  favor  of  complexity,  was  uncon¬ 
sciously  putting  himself  through  a  course  of  train¬ 
ing  for  an  artist.  Incidentally  he  was  proving  one 
of  the  points  of  our  discussion ;  the  stories  he  had 
been  reading  had  vastly  increased  his  capacity  for 
experience.  It  is  the  fiction  that  attempts  to 
present  truthfully  the  intricacies  of  human  life 
which  intensifies  experience. 

ii 

Let  us  take  two  novels,  both  concerned  -with 
relations  of  the  accepted,  conventionalized  order, 
though  not  “conventional.”  The  Ambassadors  by 
Henry  James  and  The  Red  Lily  by  Anatole  France 
are  written  from  fascinatingly  different  points  of 
view.  Each  writer  deals  with  a  typical  relation¬ 
ship  that  has  always  been  understood  and  con¬ 
doned  in  French  society.  To  Anatole  France,  it 
is  merely  a  part  of  the  social  landscape,  and  he 
lets  his  mind  play  around  it  with  ironical  detach¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  moral  problem,  either  at  the 
centre  or  anywhere  on  the  margin;  and  since  he 
is  unhampered  by  the  responsibility  of  justifica¬ 
tion  or  condemnation,  he  is  free  to  do  justice  to 
the  psychological  intricacies  involved.  It  is  true 
that  we  do  not  feel  any  particular  heat  in  this 
love  story,  The  Red  Lily;  it  is  only  pictorially 
passionate.  But  what  does  it  matter?  This  affair 
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is  a  game,  a  divine  game,  but  still  a  game.  And 
if  there  is  not  much  heat  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  light.  To  him,  and  to  anyone  who  belongs  in 
his  world,  the  interest  lies  less  in  the  situation 
itself  than  in  the  ideas  arising  out  of  it,  and  the 
beautiful  treatment  of  the  background. 

It  is  precisely  this  acceptance  of  the  situation 
simply  as  a  part  of  life  that  strikes  the  alien 
observer  with  surprise,  dismay,  or  fascination. 
To  Henry  James  it  has  all  the  attraction  of  a  life 
that  is  forbidden.  The  process  by  which  anyone 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Puritan  tradition  could  come 
to  see  the  thing  out  of  the  eyes  of  Anatole  France 
is  a  very  great  adventure.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
Henry  James  always  wanted  to  slough  off  his  New 
Englandism  so  completely  that  he  could  take  the 
European  scene  without  a  pang.  Perhaps  in  his 
life  he  never  quite  achieved  this  freedom.  But 
in  The  Ambassadors,  where  he  presents  a  liaison 
not  unlike  that  in  The  Bed  Lily,  he  interprets  the 
process  by  which  this  freedom  might  be  achieved. 
His  Strether  passes  from  the  New  England 
moralist  through  various  stages  of  emancipation, 
until  he  emerges  as  the  artist  in  living.  The  whole 
burden  of  the  book  is  the  breaking  down  of 
Strether ’s  moral  prejudices.  He  is  too  old  to 
break  them  down  completely;  he  has  a  lurking 
sense  of  guilt  which  he  tries  to  fasten  upon  the 
city  of  Paris. 

Henry  James  betrays  himself  often  in  his  writ- 
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ing,  and  this  game  of  tying  up  the  writer  to  his 
books  is  a  legitimate  one  and  needs  encouraging. 
Here  in  The  Ambassadors  he  makes  a  pretty  clear 
identification  of  himself  with  several  of  his  char¬ 
acters.  Strether  is  very  like  Henry  James  him¬ 
self.  He  is  the  American  who  has  kept  a  lovely 
and  curious  mind  in  the  midst  of  all  the  life  he 
has  seen ;  who  comes  at  middle  age  to  realize  that 
he  has  not  lived  as  completely  as  he  might,  and 
accepts  the  fact.  To  some  degree  also  young  Chad 
Newsome  plays  out  in  the  pages  of  the  novel  a 
role  that  James  might  be  said  to  have  imagined 
for  himself.  And  there  is  the  breezy  Jim  Pocock 
from  Woollett,  Massachusetts,  a  dreadful  re¬ 
minder — as  Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  has  suggested 
— of  what  James  feared  he  might  have  become  if 
he  had  gone  through  the  Harvard  Law  School  or 
been  placed  in  trade  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Thus  it  is  impossible  for  Henry  James  to  escape 
the  attention  of  the  curious  psychologist.  If  one 
must  reluctantly  allow  Anatole  France  to  escape, 
it  is  because  one  feels  that  there  is  nothing  hidden 
from  himself ;  nothing  that  he  hesitates  to  disclose 
quite  directly  through  those  characters  who  are 
simply  embodiments  of  one  side  or  another  of 
his  personality.  His  ironic  imagination  saves  him. 
Perhaps  this  very  irony  is  a  defence,  but,  alas, 
with  more  penetrating  irony,  he  himself  knows  it, 
and  there  you  are.  “If  I  have  been  a  mocker  all 
my  life,”  he  says,  “I  have  mocked  no  one  so 
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cruelly  as  myself,  nor  with,  so  much  delight.” 

Nowhere  has  Anatole  France  been  more  deli¬ 
cately  ironical  than  in  The  Pied  Lily,  where  in 
imagination  he  draws  the  fascinating  city  of  Paris 
to  himself,  and  chooses  to  play  charmingly  with 
an  exquisite  affaire  du  cceur.  The  novel  tells  how 
a  beautiful  French  society  woman — married,  of 
course— falls  out  of  love  with  one  lover,  then  falls 
deeply  in  love  with  another,  who,  learning  of  the 
first  liaison,  falls  out  of  love  with  her.  The  glow¬ 
ing  speculations  of  Dechartre  on  the  nature  of 
passion  and  jealousy  enrich  this  story  of  passion 
with  other  than  purely  sensual  suggestion.  "What 
he  loves  in  Therese  is  a  beauty  bestowed  only  by 
an  experience  of  life  which  no  fugitive  and 
cloistered  virtue  could  possess ;  yet  he  suffers  be¬ 
cause  she  lacks  childish  candor  and  pale  innocence ; 
he  adores  her  for  what  life  has  made  her  and  yet 
bitterly  regrets  “that  life,  which  has  made  her 
so  beautiful,  should  have  touched  her.”  Surely 
his  perception  of  irony  here  is  an  intellectual  en¬ 
hancement  of  the  situation. 

This  story  moves  against  a  background  of  lights 
and  shadows  and  coloring  which  throws  it  into 
relief  and  enriches  it.  This  background  is  never 
extraneous.  When  the  lovers  walk  through  the 
old  quarters  of  Paris,  into  their  conversation  and 
their  emotions  are  woven  all  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  city— the  booth  of  old  curiosities  lit  by 
smoky  lamps  near  the  Petit  Pont,  the  tavern  with 
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its  windows  aglow,  the  woman  frying  potatoes  in 
the  light  of  her  brazier,  the  black  massiveness  of 
Notre  Dame.  Before  we  realize  it  we  are  breath¬ 
ing  the  atmosphere  of  Paris. 

Or  they  walk  in  Florence,  and  there  is  a 
piquancy  truly  Latin  in  such  a  passage  as  this: 
“They  walked  surrounded  by  the  white  silence 
of  the  monastery.  They  visited  the  cell  that  the 
Blessed  Angelico  adorned  with  softest  painting. 
And  there  before  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  on  a 
pale  blue  sky  receiving  the  immortal  crown  from 
God  the  Father,  he  took  Therese  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  on  the  lips,  almost  in  sight  of  two  Eng¬ 
lish  women,  passing  down  the  corridor,  reading 
Baedeker.  ‘We  must  not  forget  to  visit  St.  An¬ 
thony’s  cell,’  she  said.”  This  is  a  point  of  view 
that  is  alien — not  to  Anglo-Saxon  experience — 
but  to  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of  propriety. 

The  situation  in  The  Ambassadors  is  about  as 
opposed  as  possible  to  Anglo-Saxon  conventions. 
Henry  James  is  incapable  of  treating  it  so  lightly 
as  to  make  it  piquant;  but  he  does  marvellously 
well  for  a  Puritan — in  being  true  to  the  facts,  in 
seeing  them  through,  in  enriching  the  setting  of 
the  story  in  much  the  same  way  as  Anatole  France. 

hi 

The  Ambassadors  is  a  comedy  of  irony  wherein 
the  gods  are  pitted  against  an  unsuspecting  Puri- 
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tan  from  Massachusetts.  The  theatre  of  this  play 
is  the  consciousness  of  Lambert  Strether,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  about  fifty  who  has  succeeded  in  business. 
He  is  one  of  those  apparently  simple  persons  who 
has  lived  completely  and  easily  in  the  “American 
scene”  in  Woollett,  Massachusetts,  where  there 
was  so  little  to  give  rise  to  spiritual  complications. 
Thus  with  his  simple  equipment  all  neatly  ar¬ 
ranged  in  categories:  good  and  bad,  moral  and 
immoral  men  and  women,  Strether  sets  out  for 
Paris. 

He  is  under  the  spell  of  what  may  be  called  a 
contingent  betrothal.  If  he  rescues  the  widow 
Newsome’s  son  Chad  from  the  lure  of  whatever 
it  is  that  is  holding  him  in  Europe  (and  all  Wool¬ 
lett  believes  it  to  be  a  woman) — if  he  brings  the 
youth  home  from  Paris,  he  will  find  awaiting  him 
as  a  reward  the  hand  of  the  young  man’s  mother. 
Not  so  much  from  a  motive  of  gallantry  as  from 
a  high  sense  of  moral  duty  and  fitness,  Strether 
accepts  the  mission.  Two  worthy  birds  so  caged 
will  be  acceptable  to  God  and  man  in  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

But  he  found  shortly  after  he  set  forth  that 
there  were  two  very  important  phenomena  in  his 
immediate  world  that  he  had  not  reckoned  on. 
One  was  his  own  imagination  which  had  lain  fal¬ 
low  all  the  years  of  his  life  in  the  United  States. 
The  other  was  Paris,  which  he  had  never  been 
exposed  to  before. 
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The  atmosphere  of  this  insidious  city  comes  out 
to  meet  him  the  moment  he  touches  the  European 
shore ;  for  in  London  he  meets  Maria  Gostrey  just 
over  from  France.  Their  first  meal  at  a  railway 
hotel — at  an  intimate  little  table  with  pink  lamp¬ 
shades — takes  on  at  once  the  tone  of  adventure 
into  unfrequented  places  of  the  human  heart.  Miss 
Gostrey,  who  has  lived  abroad  for  years,  has  been 
recently  on  the  Paris  scene ;  she  knows  about  Chad 
Newsome.  Strether  believes  she  can  help  him. 

What  he  does  not  at  all  understand  at  first  is 
how  this  little  drama  can  have  something  more 
than  a  moral  quality — how  for  Maria  Gostrey  it 
may  be  looked  upon  wholly  from  the  angle  of  an 
artistic  performance.  Maria  Gostrey,  long  an 
alien,  and  long  emancipated,  was  aware  vividly 
of  the  Paris  point  of  view  of  The  Red  Lily. 

The  adventurousness  of  their  meeting  lies  in 
the  Puritan  trying  to  find  out  what  or  how  much 
or  what  sort  of  thing  Maria  knows;  and  it  lies 
also  in  her  artifice  in  keeping  the  mind  of  Strether 
clear  from  impressions  that  would  only  complicate 
the  problem.  She  wants  Strether  to  see  freshly 
for  himself ;  but  more  than  that  she  wants  to  look 
on  whilst  he  sees.  No  words  of  hers  will  give 
the  story  away ;  at  the  same  time  Maria  is  unable 
not  to  offer,  in  answer  to  his  desire  for  informa¬ 
tion,  a  few  generalizations.  She  has  already 
warned  him — she  has  seen  many  Americans  go 
through  the  mill — that  he  is  to  expect  to  find  Chad 
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either  brutalized  or  refined;  contact  with  Paris 
may  mean  either  one  or  the  other:  in  any  event 
to  find  him  changed. 

To  know  this  much  and  no  more  is  a  skilful 
whetting  of  curiosity.  This  game  of  psychology 
thrills  Miss  Gostrey;  she  has  not  been  in  on  any¬ 
thing  for  years  that  promises  more  than  this  situa¬ 
tion.  So  we  have,  as  far  afield  as  Chester  and 
London,  the  prelude  of  the  drama  on  which  the 
curtain  really  goes  up  the  moment  the  guileless 
Strether  arrives  in  Paris.  There  he  finds  the 
beautiful  stage  set,  some  of  the  characters  in  evi¬ 
dence,  but  the  hero  away  in  the  south  of  France. 

Meanwhile  Strether  picks  up  hints,  gets  intima¬ 
tions  about  the  youthful  Chad.  He  has  occasion 
to  test  the  truth  of  Maria’s  warning  that  Chad  has 
changed.  (Young  Bilham,  a  good  Massachusetts 
man  who  had  gone  to  Paris  originally  to  study 
art,  speaks  in  a  way  that  appeals  to  Strether  as 
a  personal  attack.  It  is  in  defence  of  his  friend 
Chad  Newsome.  He  tosses  off  rather  casually  the 
statement  that  he’d  rather  die  than  go  back  to 
America  and  take  up  a  career.  There  is  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  Chad  also  feels  this  way.  And  Bilham 
gives  a  further  stretch  to  Strether ’s  vision  when 
he  asks  Mrs.  Newsome’s  ambassador  if  he  believes 
that  a  man  is  tied  to  Paris  only  by  women.  Of 
course,  sex  is  the  real  sin  in  New  England,  and 
Strether  admits  that  Chad’s  mother  and  sister 
believe  Chad  is  being  held  in  Paris  by  some 
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unworthy  attachment.  Whereupon  Bilham  em¬ 
phatically  comments:  “If  that  is  what  they  think 
in  Woollett,  Massachusetts,  they  show  a  low 
mind.” 

Penetrating  and  effective  as  these  warnings  are, 
they  are  mild  indeed  compared  with  the  open 
attack  that  Paris  makes  upon  Strether ’s  imagina¬ 
tion  whenever  he  pauses  to  look  around  him.  And 
so  in  his  effort  to  escape  this  alchemy  wThich  he 
doesn’t  comprehend,  he  manages  to  expose  him¬ 
self  more  directly  to  the  atmosphere.  He  takes 
a  walk — up  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  to  the  Opera, 
swings  hack  through  the  Tuileries,  crosses  to  the 
Boulevard  St.  Germain,  and  finds  himself  strolling 
through  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  where  he  stops 
to  rest.  And  it  comes  over  him  there,  with  a  touch 
of  resentment,  that  every  time  he  stopped,  his 
imagination  was  reacting  to  the  city.  “Poor 
Strether  had  at  this  very  moment  to  recognize 
the  truth  that,  whenever  one  paused  in  Paris,  the 
imagination,  before  one  could  stop  it,  reacted. 
This  perpetual  reaction  put  a  price,  if  one  would, 
on  pauses ;  but  it  piled  up  consequences  till  there 
was  scarce  room  to  pick  one’s  steps  among  them.” 
How  fantastic,  how  utterly  incomprehensible  it 
would  seem  to  Anatole  France,  that  anyone  should 
try  to  resist  Paris!  One  derives  a  malicious 
amusement  watching  this  charmingly  unwilling 
Puritan  succumb  to  the  beauties  and  wiles  of  the 
city  of  enchantments. 
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A  few  'days  for  reflection,  appraisal  of  what  was 
happening  to  him,  and  the  Puritan  emerges  ready 
to  throttle  what  has  offered  itself  as  pleasing  to 
his  imagination.  That  way  lies  danger.  “Was  it 
at  all  possible,  for  instance,  to  like  Paris  enough 
without  liking  it  too  much?  He  luckily,  however, 
hadn’t  promised  Mrs.  Newsome  not  to  like  it  at 
all.” 

But  it  is  of  no  use.  Paris  had  done  its  worst 
— or  its  best — as  “it  hung  before  him  this  morn¬ 
ing,  the  vast  bright  Babylon,  like  some  huge 
iridescent  object,  a  jewel  brilliant  and  hard.  .  .  . 
It  twinkled  and  trembled  and  melted  together. 
...”  Finally  he  gives  himself  up  to  an  indulgence 
of  his  mood. 

And  that  giving  in  is  like  removing  a  support¬ 
ing  stone  in  the  foundation  of  his  Puritanism.  He 
soon  goes  through  the  demoralizing  experience  of 
breakfasting  at  twelve  o’clock  in  Chad’s  rooms 
in  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  and  of  there  watch¬ 
ing  Miss  Barrace  smoke  a  succession  of  excellent 
cigarettes  which  Chad  had  left  behind.  It  sud¬ 
denly  dawned  on  Strether  that  the  strange,  free 
thing  about  this  party  was  the  lady’s  being  there 
at  all.  “It  was  the  way  the  irregular  life  sat  upon 
Bilham  and  Miss  Barrace  that  was  the  insidious, 
the  delicate  marvel.”  It  was  difficult  for  Strether 
to  account  for  this  life— so  different  from  what 
he  had  known  in  Woollett,  Massachusetts. 

He  is  only  more  confused  than  ever  when  he 
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hears  these  people  “commend  Chad’s  munificence 
and  approve  his  taste.”  Chad,  to  be  sure,  had 
always  had  access  to  wealth;  but  he  could  never 
be  said  to  have  used  money  with  the  gesture  of 
munificence.  And  what  could  be  said  to  have  been, 
in  Woollett,  Massachusetts,  Chad’s  taste? 

Now,  what  we  see  happening  to  Strether  had 
already  happened  to  Chad.  Picture  the  typical 
New  England  youth  of  the  period,  wdien  he  arrived 
in  Paris;  essentially  pretty  much  what  the  New 
Englanders  wanted  their  youth  to  be — pure,  which 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  Continent, 
means  unsophisticated.  Which  means  also  that 
Chad  was  gauche ,  often  the  price  paid  for  un¬ 
sophistication. 

When  at  length  Chad  appears  from  the  south 
of  France,  Strether  is  startled  with  the  realization 
that  by  the  miracle  of  Paris  all  of  New  England 
had  fallen  away  from  him.  Strether  finds  him 
vastly  changed.  ‘  ‘  Chad  was  brown  and  thick  and 
strong ;  and,  of  old,  Chad  had  been  rough.  ...  It 
had  cleared  his  eyes  and  settled  his  color  and 
polished  his  fine  square  teeth  ...  it  had  toned 
his  voice,  established  his  accent,  encouraged  his 
smile  to  more  play  and  his  other  motions  to 
less.” 

And  Strether  wonders  if  Chad’s  relationship 
with  Mme.  de  Vionnet  is  not  possibly  a  part  of 
the  miracle — perhaps  the  bad  part;  for  to  a  New 
Englander  the  devil  can  work  miracles  if  he 
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chooses.  Isn’t  this  altogether  too  great  a  change 
to  attribute  solely  to  a  city?  Strether  is  by  this 
time  willing  to  subscribe  to  almost  any  change 
under  the  influence  of  Paris;  but  this  change  he 
sees  before  him  suggests  a  much  more  personal 
relationship.  After  all,  Strether  is  far  from 
being  a  fool. 

Chad’s  conversion,  then — the  new  Chad  in  his 
Parisian  milieu — this  is  one  of  the  most  upsetting 
of  Strether ’s  imaginative  experiences.  It  had 
burned  deep:  Strether  could  not  get  far  away 
from  the  miracle  itself. 

The  influences,  ingratiating,  beautifully  appro¬ 
priate,  continue  to  bathe  his  consciousness.  The 
longer  he  stays  the  deeper  is  his  intensity  of  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  city.  He  goes  to  a  garden  party 
at  the  house  of  Gloriani,  celebrated  sculptor.  And 
here  surprises  are  heaped  up.  Into  the  stream  he 
has  plunged ;  he  lies  in  the  warm,  soothing  water 
and  floats  along.  He  knows  he  is  going  to  meet 
Mme.  de  Vionnet  at  the  party.  He  is  so  captivated 
with  the  idea  that  he  goes,  even  though  he  feels 
he  is  betraying  Mrs.  Newsome  and  Massachusetts. 

Mme.  de  Vionnet,  chaperoned  by  her  young 
daughter,  is  distinguished,  quiet,  charming.  In 
the  midst  of  a  conversation  with  him,  she  turns 
away  to  speak  to  a  friend.  “Mme.  de  Vionnet 
greeted  her  as  ‘Duchesse’  and  was  greeted  in  turn, 
while  talk  started  in  French,  as  Ma  toute-belle; 
little  facts  that  had  their  due,  their  vivid  interest 
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for  Strether.”  Then  follows  a  most  perplexing 
moment  in  Lambert  Strether ’s  education.  “Mme. 
de  Vionnet  didn’t,  none  the  less,  introduce  him — 
a  note  he  was  conscious  of  as  false  to  the  Woollett 
scale  and  the  Woollett  humanity.  ...”  He  must 
have  believed  that  the  best  society  in  Woollett — 
to  which  he  had  unquestioned  entree — was  not  just 
the  same  thing  as  the  best  society  in  Paris — to 
which  he  evidently  was  not  eligible,  and  to  which, 
bewilderingly,  Mme.  de  Vionnet  so  evidently  "was. 

Suddenly,  by  this  evidence  of  social  guarantee, 
by  reason  more  of  the  fact  that  Strether  had  met 
Mme.  de  Vionnet  with  her  sweet,  modest  daughter, 
his  worry  about  the  virtuousness  of  Chad’s  at¬ 
tachment  seems  unworthy.  He  can’t  imagine  her 
in  a  sinful  liaison .  His  mind  is  further  at  peace 
because  he  admires  the  transformation  wrought 
in  Chad,  and  he  is  grateful  for  any  explanation 
which  makes  it  unnecessary  to  suppose  this  change 
to  be  the  result  of  a  sinful  relationship. 

Strether  believes  then  that  Chad  must  be  held 
by  the  daughter.  He  receives  his  second  major 
shock  when  he  beholds  Mme.  de  Vionnet  at  Chad’s 
dinner  party.  “Her  head,  extremely  fair  and  ex¬ 
quisitely  festal,  was  like  a  happy  fancy,  a  notion 
of  the  antique,  on  an  old  precious  medal,  some 
silver  coin  of  the  Renaissance;  while  her  slim 
lightness  and  brightness,  her  gaiety,  her  expres¬ 
sion,  her  decision,  contributed  to  an  effect  that 
might  have  been  felt  by  a  poet  as  half  mythological 
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and  half  conventional.  .  .  .  Above  all  she  sug¬ 
gested  to  bim  the  reflection  that  the  femme  du 
monde — in  these  finest  developments  of  the  type 
— was,  like  Cleopatra  in  the  play,  indeed  various 
and  manifold.  .  .  .  He  thought  of  Mme.  de  Vion- 
net  to-night  as  showy  and  uncovered,  though  he 
felt  the  roughness  of  the  formula,  because,  by  one 
of  the  short-cuts  of  genius,  she  had  taken  all  his 
categories  by  surprise.’ ’ 

He  cannot  get  free  of  the  haunting  idea,  with 
all  it  connoted  for  New  England,  of  femme  du 
monde.  Opposed  to  this  pull  is  that  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  her  inescapable  beauty  and  charm.  So, 
like  a  sensible  man,  he  compromises :  he  modifies 
his  old  definition  of  femme  du  monde  to  let  Mme. 
de  Vionnet  fit  into  his  world. 

Further,  in  this  experience  of  having  his 
categories  taken  by  surprise,  the  churches  in  Paris 
play  no  small  part  in  Strether’s  succumbing  to 
his  new  environment.  Among  other  things  he 
hadn’t  become  aware  of  in  Woollett,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  the  hospitality,  in  the  European  sense, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  Paris  he  found 
its  doors  always  invitingly  open;  he  had  soon 
formed  the  habit  of  wandering  in  and  out.  You 
find  him  one  week-day  morning  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame.  “The  great  church  had  no  altar 
for  his  worship,  no  direct  voice  for  his  soul ;  but 
it  was  none  the  less  soothing  even  to  sanctity ;  for 
he  could  feel  while  there  what  he  couldn’t  else- 
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where,  that  he  was  a  plain  tired  man  taking  the 
holiday  he  had  earned.  .  .  .  He  trod  the  long,  dim 
nave,  sat  in  the  splendid  choir,  paused  before  the 
clustered  chapels  of  the  east  end,  and  the  mighty 
monument  laid  upon  him  its  spell.” 

During  one  of  these  pauses  he  gave  himself  up 
to  observing  fellow-visitants.  In  the  shade  of  one 
of  the  chapels  he  had  made  out  the  form  of  a  lady. 
“She  had  placed  herself  ...  as  he  never  did, 
within  the  focus  of  the  shrine,  and  she  had  lost 
herself,  he  could  easily  see,  as  he  would  only  have 
liked  to  do.  ’  ’  Strether  had  noted  that  ‘  ‘  She  was 
not  prostrate — not  in  any  degree  bowed.”  And 
he  had  f  omid  himself  saying :  ‘  ‘  But  what  had  such 
a  woman  come  for  if  she  hadn’t  come  to  pray?” 
This  he  had  been  moved  to  ask  because  “she  had 
carried  her  head  .  .  .  with  a  discernible  faith  in 
herself,  a  kind  of  implied  conviction  of  consis¬ 
tency,  security,  impunity.” 

The  discovery  that  the  woman  is  Mme.  de  Vion- 
net  is  the  third  major  shock.  Strether  quickly 
puts  the  question  to  himself:  What  is  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  coming  upon  Chad’s  friend  at  an  odd 
hour  in  church,  of  seeing  her  thus  in  reverent 
contemplation?  Was  she  there  as  a  penitent,  or 
like  himself,  as  a  lover  of  religious  atmosphere? 
There  was  nothing  whatever  to  suggest  the  peni¬ 
tent.  Her  gracious  greeting,  which  so  effectively 
checks  his  confusion,  makes  this  especially  clear 
to  him.  And  the  very  sight  of  the  lady  at  her 
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devotions  confirms  in  Strether’s  mind  the  virtu- 
ousness  of  Chad’s  attachment.  What  would 
Strether  have  made  of  Therese  and  her  lover, 
pausing  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  nave  of  Notre 
Dame  during  a  rendezvous'?  Could  he  have 
dreamed  that  their  relationship  was  unholy  as  he 
heard  them  talking  pensively  about  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul? 

Strether’s  manner  at  this  moment  exhibits  his 
relief  at  not  having  to  think  of  Mme.  de  Vionnet 
as  a  sinner.  This,  and  the  irresistible  appeal  of 
her  personality,  and  the  compatibility  of  their 
taste  in  churches — all  draw  him  closer  to  her.  She 
says,  when  he  exclaims  at  her  being  there,  “I’m 
terrible,  in  general,  for  churches.”  They  give 
themselves  up  to  the  furtherance  of  a  real  friend¬ 
ship.  In  spite  of  conventions,  which  Mme.  de 
Vionnet  usually  observes  with  punctilious  care, 
they  adjourn  to  a  restaurant  on  a  nearby  quay 
for  dejeuner  and  intimate  talk.  What  Strether 
doesn’t  understand  here  is  that  Mme.  de  Vionnet 
makes  use  of  the  conventions  of  Paris  life  to 
further  her  own  freedom.  He  doesn’t  realize  that 
conventions  can  be  dictated  by  esthetic  rather 
than  moral  considerations,  that  the  game  should 
be  played  beautifully.  But  this  is  all  a  part  of 
his  education. 

How  far  Strether  has  gone  since  his  first  meal 
with  Maria  Gostrey,  how  far  his  Puritanism  has 
crumbled,  is  clear  when  we  listen  to  him  discussing 
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Mrs.  Newsome  and  Chad  with  the  exquisite  lady 
sitting  across  the  table  from  him.  Paris  has  done 
its  worst — and  its  best — to  Mrs.  Newsome’s  am¬ 
bassador.  By  this  time,  its  baleful  charm,  together 
with  the  fascination  of  Mme.  de  Vionnet,  has  so 
wrought  upon  Strether  that  when  Mrs.  Newsome’s 
daughter,  Sarah  Pocock,  comes — an  ambassador 
to  the  ambassador — he  is  impermeable.  There 
has  been  a  complete  and  abandoned  capitulation. 
It  is  most  clear  in  the  meeting  with  Jim  Pocock, 
because  he  dramatizes  for  Strether  the  land  of 
American  Chad  might  have  been  without  Europe 
and  the  influence  of  Mme.  de  Vionnet. 

This  moral  revolution  in  Strether — which  to  his 
gloomy  friend  Waymarsh  appears  in  the  light  of 
a  disintegration — has  come  in  time  to  enable  him 
to  face  the  truth  when  it  is  suddenly  made  clear 
to  him  that  Chad’s  attachment  was  not  “virtu¬ 
ous,”  that  it  was  all  and  more  than  he  had  feared. 
But  the  beauty  is  that  Strether  no  longer  fears 
it.  All  he  fears  now  is  that  this  attachment  should 
end,  that  his  original  mission  should  be  successful, 
and  that  Chad  should  shut  himself  out  from  the 
charm  which  has  so  appealed  to  Strether,  which 
has  so  appealed  to  him  every  time  he  has  seen 
Mme.  de  Vionnet — in  church,  or  on  the  river,  in 
the  gardens,  in  the  restaurant,  and  especially  at  the 
last  in  her  own  drawing-room.  There  she  reveals 
herself  to  Strether ’s  reflective  spirit  as  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the.  wonder  of  Paris  life;  there,  on 
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this  sultry  night  when  he  sees  her  for  the  last  time, 
he  “makes  things  out.” 

“The  light  in  her  beautiful  formal  room  was 
Him  .  .  .  the  hot  night  had  kept  out  lamps,  but 
there  was  a  pair  of  clusters  of  candles  that  glim¬ 
mered  over  the  chimney  piece  like  the  tall  tapers 
of  an  altar.  The  windows  were  all  open,  their 
redundant  hangings  swaying  a  little,  and  he  heard 
once  more,  from  the  empty  court,  the  small  plash 
of  the  fountain.  From  beyond  this,  and  as  from 
a  great  distance  .  .  .  came,  as  if  excited  and  ex¬ 
citing,  the  vague  voice  of  Paris.  .  .  .  (She)  moved 
over  her  great  room  with  her  image  almost  re¬ 
peated  in  its  polished  floor  .  .  .  the  associations 
of  the  place,  all  felt  again;  the  gleam  here  and 
there  in  the  subdued  light,  of  glass  and  gilt  and 
parquet,  with  the  quietness  of  her  own  note  as 
the  centre — these  things  were  at  first  as  delicate 
as  if  they  had  been  ghostly.  .  .  .  He  knew  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  he  should  look  back  on  the  perception 
actually  sharpest  with  him  as  on  the  view  of  some¬ 
thing  old,  old,  old,  the  oldest  thing  he  had  ever 
personally  touched.  .  .  .  She  might  intend  what 
she  would,  but  this  was  beyond  anything  she  could 
intend,  with  things  from  far  back— tyrannies  of 
history,  facts  of  type,  values,  as  the  painters  said, 
of  expression  all  working  for  her.” 

When  one  recalls  the  pictures  in  this  book  of 
Paris  in  summer,  of  the  walks  at  night  these  men 
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have  along  the  boulevards,  of  the  talks;  of  the 
city  growing  dark  under  the  shadow  of  summer 
clouds,  or  brilliant  with  sunlight  after  rain,  one 
begins  to  realize  something  of  the  wonder  of  the 
book  and  the  charm  of  the  place.  That  multiple 
charm  The  Ambassadors  even  more  than  The  Bed 
Lily  evokes. 

Walking  up  the  Champs  Ely  sees  on  a  day  in 
late  autumn,  happy  or  sad  with  the  beauty  all 
about,  we  are  likely  to  recall  this  book  and  to  turn 
to  it  for  analysis  of  this  charm.  And  it  is  not 
impossible  that  we  shall  find  that  Paris  is  the 
embodiment  and  reflection — seen  through  Lam¬ 
bert  Strether’s  eyes — of  the  Gallic  spirit,  which 
looks  neither  to  past  nor  future,  but  gives  itself 
up  in  conscious  deliberation  to  extracting  all  there 
is  to  be  extracted  from  the  present  moment,  either 
of  joy  or  sadness  or  idea.  It  is  the  Gallic  “sense 
of  the  immediacy  of  life,  grasping  each  moment 
for  its  content  of  color  or  gain,  which  stings  us 
rather  more  mystic  Anglo-Saxons  more  miserly  in 
our  living,  into  a  quickened  life.” 

Has  Strether  learned  too  late  the  value  of  the 
present  moment?  He  has  come,  through  a  devious 
process,  to  regard  what  he  had  thought  of  as  a 
sinful  association  a  relationship  so  beautiful  that 
he  blames  Chad  for  ever  dreaming  of  deserting 
Mme.  de  Vionnet.  He  had  been  hard  to  teach, 
because  he  presented  an  instinctive  adverseness 
which  resisted  enlightenment.  He  had  been  the 
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kind  of  man  of  whom  Billiam  said:  “You’re  not 
a  person  to  whom  it’s  easy  to  tell  things  you  don’t 
want  to  know.”  But  by  the  end  Strether  has 
thrown  off  this  adverseness  and  welcomed  without 
qualification  or  regret  the  wisdom  and  the  charm 
and  the  beauty  of  the  Parisian  impingement. 

Chad  Newsome  had  earlier — sufficiently  early — 
seized  this  essence,  and  that  is  what  had  trans¬ 
formed  him  into  a  person  of  quality.  It  was  that 
which  uncovered  finally  the  sensitiveness  of  Lam¬ 
bert  Strether,  and  made  him  for  once  in  his  life 
live  completely  in  the  moment — a  sad  one,  to  be 
sure — in  which  he  exclaims  whole-heartedly : 
“Live  all  you  can ;  it’s  a  mistake  not  to.  It  doesn’t 
matter  so  much  what  you  do  so  long  as  you  have 
your  life.  What  one  loses,  one  loses.  Live — live. 
Do  what  you  like  so  long  as  you  don’t  make  my 
mistake.” 
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SOUNDINGS 

The  Fiction  of  A.  P.  Chekhov  and  Katherine 

Mansfield 

i 

Strether’s  experience  in  The  Ambassadors 
took  all  his  categories  by  surprise.  Nothing  bet¬ 
ter  could  happen  to  anyone,  for  categories  are 
perilously  convenient.  We  naturally  tend  to  thrust 
people  and  all  the  relations  between  them  into 
pigeon-holes ;  to  accept,  not  as  mere  conveniences 
for  business  and  intercourse,  but  as  truths,  con¬ 
ventional  aspects  of  life.  We  are  told  that  there 
are  six  (or  two,  or  five),  psychological  types,  and 
forthwith  sort  out  our  acquaintances.  Chekhov, 
who  disliked  categories,  remarks  that  Tolstoi,  in 
Resurrection,  divides  all  the  convicts  into  five 
classes;  why  not  ten,  he  asks?  H.  G.  Wells  has 
for  years  had  his  eyes  so  fixed  on  “constructive- 
minded”  and  “muddle-headed”  people  that  he 
has  gradually  lost  that  fine  capacity  to  realize 
imaginatively  a  muddle-headed  person,  which  he 
had  when  he  conceived  Mr.  Polly.  And  so  he  is 
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capable  of  lumping  together  most  of  humanity  as 
people  who  just  shouldn’t  have  been  born.  “The 
world  swarms,”  he  has  his  Sir  Richmond  say  in 
The  Secret  Places  of  the  Heart,  “with  cramped 
and  undeveloped  lives,  which  amount  to  nothing. 
Someone  interjects,  “I  suppose  they  have  a  sort 
of  liking  for  their  lives.”  “Does  that  matter? 
They  do  nothing  to  carry  life  on.  They  are  just 
blurred  repetitions  of  one  common  life.  All  that 
they  feel  has  been  felt,  all  that  they  do  has  been 
done  better  before.”  To  think  after  this  fashion 
of  undeveloped  lives  in  the  mass  is  convenient  for 
the  sociologist,  who  plans  by  reorganizing  society 
to  increase  the  opportunities  for  development. 
But  the  novelist— even  the  novelist  preoccupied 
like  Wells  with  social  problems— must,  as  Wells 
himself  wrote  some  years  ago,  recognize  that  at 
the  root  of  nearly  every  one  of  our  social  prob¬ 
lems  lies  a  psychological  problem,  “one  in  which 
the  idea  of  individuality  is  an  essential  factor.” 
To  penetrate  to  the  core  of  individuality  demands 
the  open-minded  warm  curiosity  with  which  Chek¬ 
hov  or  Conrad  approaches  each  human  being. 

n 

Much  of  the  effect  of  Chekhov  of  which  Middle- 
ton  Murry  has  spoken — that  added  zest  for  living 
which  he  gives  us — is  due  precisely  to  his  refusal 
to  place  people  in  categories  of  any  sort.  When 
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a  critic  called  the  monk  in  Easter  Eve  a  failure, 
Chekhov  replied:  ‘‘How  is  he  a  failure?  God 
grant  us  all  a  life  like  his.  He  believed  in  God, 
and  he  had  enough  to  eat,  and  he  had  the  gift 
of  composing  poetry.  ...  To  divide  men  into  the 
successful  and  the  unsuccessful  is  to  look  at  human 
nature  from  a  narrow  preconceived  point  of  view. 
Are  you  a  success,  or  not  ?  Ami?  Was  Napoleon? 
Is  your  servant  Vassily?  What  is  the  criterion? 
One  must  he  a  God  to  be  able  to  tell  the  successes 
from  the  failures  without  making  a  mistake.” 

Perhaps  he  dreaded  generalizations  because  of 
the  dull  insensitiveness  that  results  from  dealing 
with  people  in  that  way.  This  is  disclosed  in  two  of 
his  characters  that  come  to  mind:  the  doctor  in 
the  play  Ivanoff,  and  the  land-owning  husband  in 
the  story  The  Wife.  The  doctor  is,  in  Chekhov’s 
words:  “the  embodiment  of  a  program,  a  walk¬ 
ing  tendency.  He  looks  through  a  narrow  frame 
at  every  person  and  event,  he  judges  everything 
according  to  preconceived  notions.  ...  It  is  not 
enough  that  all  men  are  sinners,  he  wants  saints 
and  villains.”  This  man  is  the  foil  for  Ivanoff, 
whom  the  doctor  cannot  understand,  and  classes 
as  a  scoundrel  because  although  he  has  a  sick  wife, 
he  goes  to  see  a  rich  lady  neighbor.  “Of  course 
he  is  a  scoundrel.”  It  is  this  stupidity  of  the 
doctor  in  placing  him  in  a  category  and  treating 
him  as  if  he  belonged  there  that  helps  to  drive 
Ivanoff  to  suicide. 
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And  the  land-owning  husband  is  a  similar  per¬ 
son.  His  wife,  whom  he  has  made  thoroughly 
miserable,  admits  that  he  is  well-educated  and  well 
bred,  honest,  just  and  high  principled,  but  that 
wherever  he  goes  he  brings  suffocation  and  de¬ 
pression.  All  life  is  summed  up  for  him  under 
principles;  and  he  has  so  many  of  them  that  he 
finds  himself  obliged  to  hate  everything  on  the 
basis  of  one  or  the  other.  He  fails  to  drive  his 
wife  to  suicide  only  because  of  his  enlightening 
contact  with  an  intelligent  doctor.  “I  listened  to 
the  doctor  and  after  my  invariable  habit  tried  to 
take  his  measure  by  my  usual  classification — 
materialist,  idealist,  filthy  lucre,  gregarious  in¬ 
stincts,  and  so  on;  no  classification  fitted  him 
approximately;  and  strange  to  say,  while  I  simply 
listened  and  looked  at  him,  he  seemed  perfectly 
clear  to  me  as  a  person,  as  soon  as  I  began  trying 
to  classify  him,  he  became  an  exceptionally  com¬ 
plex,  intricate,  and  incomprehensible  character,  in 
spite  of  all  his  candor  and  simplicity.” 

Chekhov  has  an  amusing  story  of  a  “man  in 
a  case,”  who  might  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the 
spiritual  condition  of  people  who  shut  themselves 
up  in  theories,  and  formulas.  This  man  was 
remarkable  for  “always  wearing  goloshes  and  a 
warm  wadded  coat  and  carrying  an  umbrella  even 
in  the  finest  weather.  And  his  umbrella  was  in 
a  case,  and  his  watch  was  in  a  case  made  of  grey 
chamois  leather,  and  when  he  took  out  his  pen- 
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knife  to  sharpen  his  pencil,  his  penknife  too  was 
in  a  little  case;  and  his  face  seemed  to  be  in  a 
case  too,  because  he  always  hid  it  in  his  upturned 
collar.  He  wore  dark  spectacles  and  flannel  vests, 
stuffed  up  his  ears  with  cotton  wool,  and  when 
he  got  into  a  cab  always  told  the  driver  to  put 
up  the  hood.  In  short,  the  man  displayed  a  con¬ 
stant  and  insurmountable  impulse  to  wrap  himself 
in  a  covering,  to  make  himself  so  to  speak  a  case 
which  would  isolate  him  and  protect  him  from  ex¬ 
ternal  influences.” 

With  his  distrust  of  easy  simplifications,  Chek¬ 
hov  refused  to  be  categorized  himself,  and  feared 
ihose  who  looked  for  tendencies  in  his  work,  who 
were  determined  to  claim  him  as  a  liberal,  con¬ 
servative,  progressive,  or  what  not.  He  had  reason 
to  be  afraid.  Later  critics,  impressed  by  the 
dreariness  and  disillusion  of  the  Russia  of  the 
twenty  years  before  the  revolution  of  1905,  have 
tended  to  regard  Chekhov  as  the  spokesman  of 
this  spirit — and  of  little  else.  Gorki,  for  instance, 
likens  the  tone  of  his  work  to  a  melancholy  day 
of  late  autumn,  “where  everything  is  strange, 
lonely,  motionless,  helpless.  .  .  .  The  author’s 
mind,  like  the  autumn  sun,  shows  up  in  hard  out¬ 
line  the  monotonous  roads,  crooked  streets,  the 
little  squalid  houses  in  which  tiny,  miserable 
people  are  stifled  by  boredom  and  laziness,  and 
fill  the  houses  with  an  unintelligible,  drowsy 
bustle.”  Gorki  imagines  Chekhov  passing  in 
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front  of  this  dreary  grey  crowd  of  helpless  people 
like  a  sort  of  melancholy  Christ,  murmuring 
with  anguish  in  his  heart,  “You  live  badly,  my 
friends.” 

Or  again,  there  is  Mr.  Kaun,  who  explains  Chek¬ 
hov ’s  apparent  indifference  to  local,  partial,  tem¬ 
porary  evils,  as  the  result  of  his  regarding  all  life 
as  fraud  and  folly.  Both  views  of  Chekhov  seem 
absurdly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  such  stories 
as  The  Privy  Councillor,  Pome,  The  Incident, 
Grisha,  The  Darling,  where,  as  in  many  other 
tales,  he  is  quietly  mirthful,  even  gay.  We  have 
his  own  words  in  a  letter,  “lam  more  often  merry 
than  sad.”  He  made  contacts  with  ease;  he  kept 
friends ;  he  found  great  satisfaction  in  the  society 
of  other  people,  and  they  in  his.  One  is  fairly  safe 
in  assuming  that  Chekhov  was  by  no  means  a 
depressed  or  depressing  person.  In  his  work  he 
interprets  convincingly  the  mood  of  pessimism,  as 
well  as  other  moods.  It  was  a  part  of  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  life  around  him,  but  to  call  him  pessimist 
is  to  commit  the  old  naive  blunder  of  identifying 
the  artist  with  some  phase  of  his  work.  It  illus¬ 
trates  the  sort  of  labelling  of  which  Chekhov 
wrote:  “I  regard  trademarks  and  labels  as  a 
superstition.  My  holy  of  holies  is  the  human  body, 
health,  intelligence,  talent,  inspiration,  love,  and 
the  most  absolute  freedom— freedom  from  violence 
and  lying  in  whatever  form  they  may  take. 

There  are  no  labels  on  Chekhov’s  characters.  His 
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people  cannot  be  sorted  out  and  card-catalogued. 
Each  human  being  has  for  him  a  uniqueness,  af¬ 
fects  him  with  a  kind  of  wonder.  The  ordinary 
person  in  love  feels  this  about  his  beloved;  the 
artist  feels  this  perpetually  about  people  of  whom 
he  writes.  Chekhov  must  have  had  it  about  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people;  this  accounts  for  the  curious 
freshness  of  his  perception.  Of  a  village  priest 
who  used  to  pay  him  long  visits  at  his  country- 
house,  he  writes:  “He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  a 
widower,  and  has  some  illegitimate  children.”  Is 
this  humor,  or  naivete — or  merely  delighted  com¬ 
prehension?  All  these  things  were  true  about  the 
priest;  make  what  you  can  of  them.  Gayef,  in 
The  Cherry  Orchard,  somewhat  apologetically  ad¬ 
mits  that  his  sister  hasn’t  led  a  virtuous  life,  but 
adds:  “She’s  a  dear,  kind,  charming  creature,  and 
I  love  her  very  much.”  There  is  apparently  indif¬ 
ference  in  this  attitude;  but  is  it  the  indifference 
of  a  moralist  or  of  an  artist? 

Chekhov  the  man,  the  doctor,  could  not  be  in 
any  true  sense  indifferent  to  the  morality  of  the 
society  in  which  he  moved.  He  was  obliged  like 
other  men  to  make  concessions,  to  adapt  himself 
to  his  environment.  All  this  is  clear  from  his 
words;  when  he  is  speaking  as  moralist,  he  as¬ 
sumes  at  once  that  one  does  not  lie,  or  steal,  or 
bear  false  witness.  Minor  sins  are  a  personal 
matter,  and  bring  their  own  discomforts,  such  sins 
as  he  refers  to  in  a  letter :  “  It  is  true  that  I  have 
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waxed  wanton  and  slothful,  have  laughed  heed¬ 
lessly,  have  eaten  too  much  and  drunk  too  much 
and  been  profligate.” 

But  Chekhov  the  artist  presents  life  as  he  finds 
it;  and  if  he  finds  life  not  conventionally  moral, 
he  keeps  his  artistic  vision  clear  by  his  attitude 
of  indifference.  Thus  as  artist  he  says:  “Only 
those  who  are  indifferent  are  able  to  see  things 
clearly,  to  be  just  and  to  work.  Of  course  I  am 
only  speaking  of  intelligent  people  of  fine  natures ; 
the  empty  and  -selfish  are  indifferent  enough  any¬ 
way.” 

When  the  artist  puts  this  philosophy  into  prac¬ 
tice,  he  is  likely  to  call  down  upon  himself  the 
wrath  of  the  rabble.  Chekhov  was  often  enough 
charged  with  writing  stories  that  had  a  bad  influ¬ 
ence.  Because  he  didn’t  point  out  how  wicked 
horse-stealing  was,  he  was  accused  of  condoning 
the  offence.  “You  want  me  to  say  that  horse¬ 
stealing  is  an  evil,”  he  replied  to  one  of  his  critics. 
“But  that  has  been  known  for  ages.  ...  It  would 
be  pleasant  to  combine  art  with  a  sermon,  but  for 
me  personally  it  is  extremely  difficult  and  almost 
impossible,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  technique. 

.  .  .  To  depict  horse-stealers  in  seven  hundred 
lines,  I  must  all  the  time  speak  and  think  in  their 
tone  and  feel  in  their  spirit.” 

There  is  a  land  of  divine  irony  in  accusing  the 
artist  of  exerting  an  immoral  influence  by  his 
work,  because  he  is  more  interested  in  understand- 
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ing  his  characters  than  in  judging  them  according 
to  his  own  personal  moral  code. 

Other  critics  called  him  an  immoral  influence 
because  he  drew  his  material  now  and  then  from 
“muck-heaps”:  these,  he  declared,  play  a  very 
respectable  part  in  the  landscape;  “the  evil  pas¬ 
sions  are  as  inherent  in  life  as  the  good  ones.” 
Realism  is  demoralizing,  you  say?  That  is  just 
another  dubious  generalization:  “Everything  in 
this  world  is  relative  and  approximate.  There  are 
people  who  can  be  demoralized  by  children’s 
books,  and  who  read  with  particular  pleasure 
the  piquant  passages  in  Psalms  and  Solomon’s 
Proverbs,  while  there  are  others  who  become  only 
the  purer  from  closer  knowledge  of  the  filthy  side 
of  life.  .  .  .  No  literature  can  outdo  real  life  in 
its  cynicism;  a  wineglassful  won’t  make  a  man 
drunk  when  he  has  already  emptied  a  barrel.  ’  ’ 

No  artist  was  ever  less  enclosed  “in  a  case’? 
than  Chekhov.  Take  his  attitude  towards  religion* 
His  early  training  was  strictly  orthodox — with 
singing  in  the  church  choir,  reading  of  the 
Apostles,  psalms,  regular  attendance  at  matins, 
assisting  at  the  altar,  and  ringing  the  bells.  As 
he  grew  older,  he  freed  his  intellect  and  saved 
his  artistic  soul;  he  released  himself  from  the 
formulas  of  orthodoxy — with  its  pigeon-holes  of 
elect  and  damned — without  losing  his  delight  in 
the  beauty  of  church  ritual.  He  loved  Moscow 
because  of  the  many  churches  and  the  bells,  and 
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on  faster  Eves  lie  passed  from  church  to  church 
all  night  long,  coming  home  in  the  dawn  to  sing 
hymns  with  his  father  and  brothers.  The  very 
spirit  of  the  festival  lives  in  the  story,  Easter 
Eve,  in  the  beauty  of  the  setting  and  in  the  soul 
of  the  monk.* 

To  escape  the  letter  and  retain  the  spirit,— that 
was  all  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  Chekhov 
painfully  squeezed  the  slave  out  of  himself,  drop 
by  di  op.  Gorki,  who  knew  him  in  his  later  years, 
says  that  he  lived  on  his  own  soul  and  was  “al- 

cKekIiov  is  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  within  the  walls  of  a 
famous  monastery  on  the  outskirts  of  Moscow.  The  visitor  there 
in  August,  1923,  found  workmen  from  the  nearby  factory  living 
with  their  families  in  many  of  the  houses  occupied  before  the 
Eevolution  by  the  Sisters.  Those  Sisters  who  were  left — about 
two  hundred  of  the  pre-revolutionary  three  hundred— were  crowded 
together  m  the  row  of  little  houses  along  one  of  the  walls,  sup¬ 
porting  themselves  precariously  by  filling  private  orders  for  em¬ 
broidery  ,  quilts,  and  the  like.  Individualistic  industry  had  replaced 
the  old  religious  communism  of  the  pre-Soviet  era.  Chekhov 
would  have  savored  the  irony  of  that.  And  no  one  could  have 
interpreted  like  Chekhov  the  lives  of  some  of  these  women,  dere¬ 
licts  of  the  great  upheaval:  the  meek  gate-keeper,  who  came  out 
to  greet  us  from  a  little  cell-like  recess  under  the  great  archway, 
over  which  some  workman  had  scrawled  in  chalk — “Death  to 
Mussolini,  the  bandit!”  Or  the  austere  old  Sister,  a  black  ker¬ 
chief  tied  about  her  head,  peasant  fashion,  who  sat  in  a  tiny 
vaulted  room  on  a  high  stool  before  a  lectern,  with  ikon  and 
lamp  above  it,  absorbed  in  reading  a  beautifully  illuminated 
religious  book.  Or  the  placid,  unworldly  Sister,  working  at  a 
quilting-frame  in  a  quiet  spot  in  the  cloisters,  close  to  the  cell 
where  she  was  living  as  a  recluse  in  solitary  communion  with 
God.  One  longed  for  the  revealing  touch  of  Chekhov’s  art,  to 
explain  these  people. 
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ways  himself,  inwardly  free  ’  ’ ;  and  that  everyone 
in  his  presence  involuntarily  felt  a  desire  to  be 
simpler,  more  truthful,  more  genuine.  “He  knew 
how  to  lead  his  visitors  away  from  making 
pompous,  pretentious,  prepared  speeches,  to  talk¬ 
ing  naturally  and  unaffectedly  in  their  own  man¬ 
ner.”*  These  were  the  visitors  with  claims  to 
culture.  By  the  simple  people  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact, — servants,  messengers,  porters,  beg¬ 
gars,  tramps,  postmen, — he  was  regarded,  writes 
Kuprin  in  his  Reminiscences  of  Chekhov,  “with 
a  great  and  heartfelt  love,  and  not  only  with  love, 
but  with  subtle  sensitiveness,  with  concern  and 
with  understanding.”  And  he  relates  an  anecdote 
about  a  Tartar  porter  at  Yalta,  who  used  to  watch 
for  Chekhov’s  figure  as  the  steamer  docked,  and 
scramble  on  board  ahead  of  the  rest  to  take  charge 
of  his  luggage.  Once  an  ill-tempered  mate  struck 
the  man  for  getting  in  his  way.  The  Tartar  threw 
down  the  luggage,  beat  his  breast  with  his  fist,  and 
shouted:  “What?  Are  you  striking  me?  Do  you 
think  that  you  struck  me?”  And  pointing  at 
Chekhov,  “It  is  him — him,  you  struck!”  Chek¬ 
hov,  very  pale,  came  up  to  the  mate,  and  said 
quietly  and  distinctly,  but  with  an  unusual  expres¬ 
sion,  “Are  you  not  ashamed?”  The  mate  mur¬ 
mured  something  and  promptly  disappeared.! 


*  A.  Kaun,  Freeman,  1  March,  1922. 

t  This  peculiarly  attractive  quality  of  Chekhov’s  personality 
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Chekhov ’s  contacts  with  people — and  they  were 
many  and  varied— must  have  been  full  of  such 
revealing  moments.  Perhaps  that  is  why  in  his 
art  he  tends  to  fasten  upon  certain  moments,  cer¬ 
tain  moods,  certain  apparently  trivial  incidents, 
as  possessing  a  special  significance — revealing 
that  uniqueness  of  personality  which  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  put  people  into  a  filing  cabinet. 

hi 

It  has  been  said  of  Katherine  Mansfield,  and 
is  equally  true  of  Chekhov,  that  she  knew  “that 
when  people  marry,  or  make  money,  or  die,  very 
little  may  really  be  happening  to  them ;  and  in  her 
stories  these  and  other  important  events  happen 
seldom  and  are  never  at  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

must  have  been  due  partly  to  Ms  own  sense  of  inner  freedom. 
This  he  had  won  only  at  a  painful  cost.  “Write  a  story,"  he 
says  in  a  letter  (Jan.  7,  1889)  with  a  clear  reference  to  himself, 
“of  how  .  .  .  the  son  of  a  serf,  who  has  served  in  a  shop,  sung 
in  a  choir,  been  at  a  high  school  and  a  university,  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  respect  everyone  of  higher  rank  and  position,  to 
kiss  priests’  hands,  to  reverence  other  people’s  ideas,  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  every  morsel  of  bread,  who  has  been  many  times  whipped, 
who  has  trudged  from  one  pupil  to  another  without  goloshes, 
who  has  been  used  to  fighting,  and  tormenting  animals,  who  has 
liked  dining  with  his  rich  relations,  and  been  hypocritical  before 
God  and  man  from  the  mere  consciousness  of  his  own  insignificance 
■ — write  how  this  young  man  squeezes  the  slave  out  of  himself 
drop  by  drop,  and  how  waking  one  beautiful  morning  he  feels 
that  he  has  no  longer  a  slave’s  blood  in  his  veins  but  a  real 
man ’s.  ’  ’ 
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.  .  .  The  truth  is  in  minutes  rather  than  in  years, 
in  the  emotion  not  of  a  day,  but  of  a  second,  in 
the  chill  or  warmth  of  a  sudden  mood,  in  the  tunes 
played  on  the  mind  by  anything,  by  nothing  at 
all.”* 

Whether  or  not  the  “truth”  is  in  these  instants 
of  realization  rather  than  of  action,  the  sense  of 
being  truly  alive  is  in  them.  That  sense  breaks 
in  upon  our  course  of  habit  and  routine  in  the 
brief  pauses  of  sensitive  awareness.  We  have  a 
heightened  consciousness  of  physical  well-being, 
of  love  or  hate  or  intimate  understanding,  of 
esthetic  delight,  of  ironical  insight  or  flashing 
comprehension;  or  we  glimpse  some  far  horizon, 
intellectual  or  spiritual.  It  is  because  Arnold 
Bennett,  in  his  Old  Wives’  Tale,  and  May  Sinclair, 
in  her  Mary  Olivier,  with  their  chronicles  of  hum¬ 
drum  events  and  slow  passing  from  youth  to  age, 
record  these  moments  in  the  lives  of  their  char¬ 
acters,  that  these  books  have  the  quality  of 
authentic  life.  Chekhov  and  Mansfield,  isolating 
such  moments  for  interpretation,  have  developed 
a  technique  perfectly  adapted  to  convey  their  sig¬ 
nificance.! 

Consider  Chekhov’s  Lottery  Ticket,  which  pre- 

*  Robert  Littell,  New  Republic,  28  Feb.,  1923. 

t  Whether  Katherine  Mansfield  consciously  modelled  her  tech¬ 
nique  upon  that  of  Chekhov  is  unimportant.  But  we  have  the 
word  of  her  husband,  J.  M.  Murry  {Vial,  February,  1924),  that 
she  had  a  deep  instinctive  understanding  and  a  passionate  love 
of  Chekhov. 
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sents  an  extended  moment  in  tlie  consciousness  of 
two  people.  A  man  and  his  wife  have  for  years 
bought  lottery  tickets  without  ever  drawing  a 
lucky  number.  For  a  few  minutes  one  night,  they 
think  they  have  won.  They  begin  to  wonder  what 
they  shall  do  with  the  money.  Their  conversation 
is  intermingled  with  their  unspoken  reveries.  Both 
think  of  going  abroad.  He  visualizes  the  journey 
with  his  wife :  her  preoccupation  with  the  children, 
parcels,  baskets,  bags,  lunches,  tea,  headaches, 
tips.  Why  should  she  want  to  go ?  “And  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  his  mind  dwelt  on  the  fact 
that  his  wife  had  grown  elderly  and  plain,  and 
that  she  was  saturated  through  and  through  with 
the  smell  of  cooking,  while  he  was  still  young, 
fresh,  and  healthy,  and  might  well  have  got  mar¬ 
ried  again.”  All  sorts  of  subconscious  resent¬ 
ments  crop  up  until  they  begin  to  look  at  each 
other  with  glances  full  of  hatred.  .  .  .  When  they 
discover  that  theirs  is  not  the  winning  number 
after  all,  these  keen  emotions  of  hatred  and  hope 
die  down,  and  it  seems  to  both  that  their  rooms 
are  dark  and  small  and  low-pitched,  and  that  their 
supper  has  disagreed  with  them,  and  that  the  floor 
is  littered  with  scraps. 

The  fleeting  dream  of  wealth  had  intensified  their 
consciousness  long  enough  for  them  to  realize  just 
what  they  actually  feel  about  each  other — and 
what  they  feel  isn’t  love. 

Or  consider  another  moment.  A  theological 
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student,  one  niglit  in  early  spring,  returning  from 
hunting  through  the  cold  and  gloomy  evening 
mist,  is  oppressed  by  the  poverty  and  hunger  and 
desolation  of  the  people  and  the  countryside.  It 
must  have  been  like  that,  he  thinks,  for  a  thousand 
years.  Coming  upon  a  campfire,  he  falls  into  talk 
with  two  peasant  women.  At  just  such  a  fire,  he 
reflects,  the  Apostle  Peter  warmed  himself.  And 
he  tells  the  story  of  Peter’s  denial  so  dramatically 
that  the  women  are  moved ;  one  of  them  to  tears. 
As  he  goes  on  his  way,  he  thinks  that  what  had 
happened  to  Peter  must  have  some  relation  to  her, 
since  she  had  wept ;  what  had  happened  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago  had  a  relation  to  the  present ; 
Peter  was  somehow  near  to  her,  because  her  whole 
being  was  interested  in  what  was  passing  in  his 
soul.  “When  he  crossed  the  river  by  the  ferry 
boat  and  afterwards,  mounting  the  hill,  looked  at 
the  village  and  towards  the  west  where  the  cold 
purple  sunset  lay,  a  narrow  streak  of  light,  he 
thought  the  truth  and  beauty  which  had  guided 
human  life  there  in  the  garden  and  in  the  yard 
of  the  High  Priest  had  continued  without  inter¬ 
ruption  until  this  day,  and  had  evidently  always 
been  the  chief  thing  in  human  life  .  .  .  and  the 
feeling  of  youth,  health,  vigor  .  .  .  and  the  inex¬ 
pressible  sweet  expectation  of  happiness,  of  un¬ 
known  mysterious  happiness,  took  possession  of 
him  little  by  little,  and  life  seemed  to  him  enchant¬ 
ing,  marvellous,  and  full  of  lofty  meaning.” 
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The  sixteen  year  old  Nadya,  in  After  The 
Theatre,  experiences  a  sense  of  youth,  but  with 
a  less  reflective  emphasis.  Returning  from  the 
opera — Onyegin — she  dramatizes  herself  as  the 
heroine  who  loves  in  vain,  and  sits  down  to  write 
a  letter  to  one  of  her  admirers.  “I  love  you,  but 
you  do  not  love  me!”  She  laughed.  To  be  un¬ 
loved  and  unhappy,  how  interesting,  beautiful, 
touching,  poetical.  And  presently  she  is  crying 
over  her  imagined  sufferings,  until  “little  rain¬ 
bows  are  quivering  on  the  table,  on  the  floor,  on 
the  ceiling,  as  though  she  were  looking  through  a 
prism.”  So  she  stops  writing  and  thinks:  “My 
God,  how  interesting,  how  fascinating  men  are!” 
‘  ‘  There  was  a  stir  of  joy  in  her  bosom  for  no  reason 
whatever;  .  .  .  Her  shoulders  quivered  with  sub¬ 
dued  laughter,  the  table  and  the  lamp  chimney 
shook  too,  and  tears  from  her  eyes  splashed  on 
the  letter.”  Her  reverie  flows  into  irrelevant 
images  of  her  mother,  and  the  street,  and  the  pen¬ 
cil,  and  the  life  in  the  country.  Everything  is 
good,  but  would  be  better  still  in  the  spring.  “She 
had  a  passionate  longing  for  the  garden,  the  dark¬ 
ness,  pure  sky,  the  stars  ...  it  seemed  to  her  that 
there  was  the  scent  of  wormwood  in  the  room,  and 
that  a  twig  was  tapping  at  the  window.”  She  sits 
down  on  her  bed,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
the  immense  joy  which  filled  her  with  yearning, 
she  looked  at  the  holy  image  and  said,  “0  Lord 
God.” 
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Laura,  in  Katherine  Mansfield’s  The  Garden 
Party,  is  as  vividly  young  as  Nadya;  hut  she  is 
awakening  to  deeper,  more  realistic  perceptions 
of  life.  It  is  a  much  more  complex  instant  of 
consciousness;  beginning  with  a  mere  awareness 
of  joy,  it  ends  with  puzzled  wonder  and  question¬ 
ing  of  the  very  nature  of  existence  itself.  Through 
the  emotions  of  this  seventeen  year  old  girl  we 
feel  the  joyous  excitement  of  preparations  for  a 
garden  party.  There  is  to  be  a  band,  and  a  tent 
on  the  lawn,  and  the  house  is  full  of  canna  lilies. 
The  sensitive  Laura  feels  more  intensely  than 
usual  the  sensations  of  life  as  she  “crouched  down 
as  if  to  warm  herself  at  that  blaze  of  lilies;  she 
felt  they  were  in  her  fingers,  on  her  bps,  growing 
in  her  breast.” 

When  cook  urges  her  to  have  a  cream  puff  in 
the  kitchen,  Laura  is  carried  back  to  her  child¬ 
hood.  Being  grown  up,  she  at  first  refuses.  “Oh 
impossible.  Fancy  cream  puffs  so  soon  after 
breakfast.  .  .  .  All  the  same,  a  few  minutes  later 
Jose  and  Laura  were  licking  their  fingers  with 
that  absorbed  inward  look  that  only  comes  from 
whipped  cream.” 

Into  the  midst  of  this  joyousness  someone  comes 
to  the  kitchen  door  with  the  news  that  a  man  in 
one  of  the  cottages  just  below  had  been  accident¬ 
ally  killed.  A  mere  accident  to  everyone  but 
Laura:  to  her  the  intrusion  of  death.  “How  are 
we  going  to  stop  everything?”  she  cries.  And 
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they  are  all  mildly  horrified — at  the  idea  of  stop¬ 
ping  everything.  Laura,  talked  down,  tries  to  put 
the  death  out  of  her  mind.  “  I  ’ll  remember  it  after 
the  party,”  she  thinks. 

“The  perfect  afternoon  slowly  ripened,  slowly 
faded,  slowly  its  petals  closed.”  And  with  the 
end  of  the  party  the  death  of  the  poor  man  in¬ 
trudes  itself  again;  and  her  mother,  at  leisure 
now,  feels  some  compunction,  and  to  assuage  her 
conscience,  or  to  conciliate  Laura,  decides  to  send 
a  basket  of  food  to  the  stricken  family.  This  idea 
does  not  appeal  to  Laura — this  taking  the  scraps 
from  their  house  to  the  poor  people.  But  in  the 
end  she  carries  the  basket ;  and  in  a  land  of  daze 
she  is  led  into  the  cottage,  into  the  room  where  the 
dead  man  is  lying.  Death  is  the  solemn  terror 
she  thought  it  would  be ;  but  the  face  of  the  dead 
man  gives  her  the  feeling  of  a  certain  peaceful 
beauty.  When,  afterwards,  outside,  her  brother 
asks  her,  Was  it  awful?  she  sobs:  “‘It  was 
simply  marvellous.  But,  Laurie — ’  She  stopped, 
she  looked  at  her  brother.  ‘Isn’t  life,’  she  stam¬ 
mered,  ‘isn’t  life — ’  But  what  life  was  she 
couldn’t  explain.  No  matter.  He  quite  under¬ 
stood.  'Isn’t  it,  darling?’  said  Laurie.” 


IV 

What  could  be  more  unpromising  than  to  inter¬ 
pret  moods  that  terminate  in  such  acts  as  the 
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crushing  of  a  cockroach  or  the  torturing  of  a  fly? 
Both  Chekhov  and  Katherine  Mansfield  have  used 
such  moments  to  probe  below  the  surface  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  with  the  idea  of  stirring  the  devils 
that  lie  waiting  there.  It  is  like  poking  into  a  hor¬ 
net  ’s  nest,  and  finding  when  you  pull  out  the  stick, 
a  swarm  of  angry  hornets  buzzing  at  the  end. 

A  discontented  clerk,  in  Chekhov’s  Small  Fry , 
is  spending  Easter  Eve  on  extra  duty  in  the  office. 
Nobody  is  around  but  the  porter  in  the  hall — and 
a  cockroach  that  wanders  in  and  out  of  the  circle 
of  the  lamplight  on  the  table.  The  Easter  bells 
give  him  no  pleasure.  ‘  ‘  The  din  of  the  bells  grew 
louder  and  louder.  .  .  .  And  the  better  he  could 
hear  the  bells  and  the  louder  the  roar  of  the  car¬ 
riages,  the  darker  seemed  the  muddy  walls  and 
the  smutty  cornice  and  the  more  the  lamp 
smoked.”  There  is  a  sort  of  gnawing  at  his  heart 
for  a  better  life,  with  more  color  and  excitement. 
He  idly  canvasses  ways  and  means  to  get  on,  finds 
none  feasible,  even  considers  stealing,  stares  at 
a  letter  he  has  just  written  in  cringing  terms  to 
a  man  whom  he  hates  but  who  has  power  to  get 
him  a  post  worth  eighteen  instead  of  sixteen 
roubles;  grows  more  and  more  disgusted.  And 
he  ends  by  viciously  slapping  at  the  cockroach, 
which  had  the  misfortune  to  scuttle  into  the  lamp¬ 
light  again  and  catch  his  eye.  “The  cockroach 
fell  on  its  back  and  wriggled  its  legs  in  despair. 
(He)  took  it  by  one  leg  and  threw  it  into  the  lamp. 
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Tlie  lamp  flared  up  and  spluttered.  And  he  felt 
better.” 

In  The  Fly,  of  Katherine  Mansfield,  the  Boss 
locks  himself  in  his  inner  office  to  think  of  his 
son  who  was  killed  in  the  war,  and  of  whom  he 
has  just  been  reminded  by  a  long  conversation 
with  a  former  clerk.  It  has  troubled  his  senti¬ 
mental  soul  to  realize  that  he  has  almost  forgotten 
his  sorrow.  He  has  withdrawn  because  “he 
wanted,  he  intended,  he  had  arranged  to  weep. 

.  .  .  ‘My  son!’  groaned  the  Boss,  but  no  tears 
came  yet.”  This  is  really  the  first  time  that  he 
has  been  unable  to  weep  when  he  pressed  the  but¬ 
ton.  He  tries  to  work  up  his  emotions  by  recalling 
details  about  his  son’s  life  and  death.  .  .  .  Then 
his  attention  becomes  idly  centred  on  a  fly  which 
has  fallen  into  his  broad  ink-pot,  and  as  idly  he 
picks  it  out  and  puts  it  on  a  blotter.  He  watches 
it  shake  itself  laboriously  free  of  the  ink.  “But 
just  then  the  Boss  had  an  idea.  He  plunged  his 
pen  back  into  the  ink,  leaned  his  thick  wrist  on 
the  blotting-paper,  and  as  the  fly  tried  its  wings, 
down  came  a  great  heavy  blot.”  Again  the  fly 
shakes  itself  clean,  and  again  comes  the  blot  of 
ink.  He  likes  its  pluck  so  much  that  he  continues 
the  ordeal.  .  .  .  Finally  he  leans  over  the  fly  and 
says  to  it  with  a  kind  of  tenderness,  “You  artful 
little  b  .  .  .”  and  he  has  the  brilliant  notion  of 
breathing  on  it  to  help  the  drying  process  .  .  .  the 
Boss  decided  that  this  time  should  be  the  last, 
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as  lie  dipped  the  pen  deep  into  the  ink-pot.  It  was 
the  last.  He  flung  the  fly  into  the  waste  paper 
basket.  “But  such  a  grinding  feeling  of  wretched¬ 
ness  seized  him  that  he  felt  positively  frightened. 

.  .  .  He  fell  to  wondering  what  he  had  been  think¬ 
ing  about  before.  .  .  .  For  the  life  of  him  he  could 
not  remember.” 

Both  stories  reveal  the  spiritual  aridity  of  these 
men  whom  we  have  seen  in  moments  of  casual 
cruelty  directed  by  their  reveries.  But  they  reveal 
something  more  deeply  profound  and  universal — 
the  lower  depths  filled  with  monstrously  devilish 
impulses  and  desires,  hatreds,  frustrated  affec¬ 
tions  that  lie  just  beneath  the  surface  of  socialized 
consciousness.  To  realize  this,  as  we  must  in  these 
stories,  gives  us  spiritual  goose-flesh.  We  stand 
by  horrified,  or  we  escape.  It  is  a  terrible  busi¬ 
ness,  this  stirring  of  these  impulses  from  their 
quiescent  state  to  a  condition  of  active  frenzy.* 

Chekhov  and  Katherine  Mansfield  have  roused 
these  demons — as  in  Chekhov’s  story  Enemies, 
where  the  pressure  of  life  experience  at  a  certain 
moment  drives  a  man  almost  to  despair — and  it 

*  Poe,  with  his  morbid,  insatiable  curiosity,  knew  as  much 
about  this  part  of  the  human  heart  as  most  people;  and  if  we 
are  to  believe  him :  ‘  ‘  There  are  moments  when,  even  to  the  sober 
eye  of  reason,  the  world  of  our  sad  humanity  may  assume  the 
semblance  of  a  hell;  but  the  imagination  of  man  is  no  Carathes 
to  explore  with  impunity  its  every  cavern.  All  the  grim  legion 
of  sepulchral  terrors  cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  fanciful; 
.  .  .  they  must  sleep  or  they  will  devour  us — they  must  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  slumber  or  we  perish.” 
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is  indeed  this  acute  realization  of  cruelty  and  of 
our  tragic  helplessness  under  it  which  makes  some 
readers  avoid  these  writers,  or,  when  they  give 
way  to  fascinated  repulsion,  to  cry  out  for  mercy. 

This  story  of  Chekhov’s — Enemies — shows  you 
something  of  the  monsters  which  lie  just  helow 
the  surface  and  which  Poe  says  had  best  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  slumber.  The  only  child  of  Dr.  Kirilov 
has  just  died  of  diphtheria.  The  mother  is  kneeling 
at  the  bedside,  her  arms  flung  across  the  body. 
The  doctor  feels  a  kind  of  numbness.  Everything 
is  suddenly  still  after  the  storm  has  passed.  In 
the  wondering  expression  on  the  dead  child’s  face, 
the  attitude  of  the  mother,  in  the  quiet,  there  is 
the  “subtle,  elusive  beauty  of  human  sorrow, 
which  men  will  not  for  a  long  time  learn  to  under¬ 
stand  and  describe,  and  which  it  seems  only  music 
can  convey.” 

A  gentleman  in  great  excitement  comes  to  take 
the  doctor  to  his  wife,  in  a  town  eight  miles  away ; 
a  matter  of  life  and  death,  he  insists.  The  doctor, 
in  his  numbness,  scarcely  comprehends,  and  when 
he  does,  he  is  bewildered  to  think  that  anyone 
would  drag  him  away  from  the  deathbed  of  his 
child.  But  he  goes— still  in  a  stupor  of  grief. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  gentleman’s  home,  the 
gentleman  discovers  that  his  wife  has  played  a 
trick  upon  him  with  feigned  illness,  and  has  eloped 
with  another  man.  He  breaks  out  into  passionate, 
theatrical  lamentations,  pours  out  his  secrets,  re- 
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lieves  Ms  heart,  until  he  is  interrupted  by  the 
furious  words  of  the  doctor  who  comes  out  of  his 
numbness  to  a  sense  of  deep  insult.  Has  he  been 
brought  by  this  well-fed,  well-dressed  gentleman, 
from  a  dead  child  and  a  grief-stricken  wife,  only 
to  play  a  part  in  a  vulgar  farce?  He  resents  the 
wealth  around  him,  the  good  looks  of  the  gentle¬ 
man.  “You  look  on  doctors  and  people  who  work 
and  don’t  stink  of  perfume  and  prostitution  as 
your  menials.” 

They  fling  undeserved  insults  at  each  other,  in 
the  egoism  of  unhappiness;  words  unjust,  cruel, 
absurd.  All  the  way  home,  the  doctor  thought  not 
of  his  wife  or  cliild,  but  of  this  gentleman  and  all 
the  wealthy  like  him,  and  his  thoughts  were  unjust 
and  inhumanly  cruel.  He  hated  and  despised  all 
who  lived  in  rosy  subdued  light  among  sweet  per¬ 
fumes  ;  and  a  conviction  was  born  that  would  out¬ 
last  his  sorrow. 

v 

Now  if  this  can  be  done  so  effectively  for  iso¬ 
lated  single  moments  of  existence,  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  theoretically  several  such  moments 
could  be  linked  together  to  form  a  more  extended 
picture,  to  give  the  sense  of  greater  scope.  And 
this  is  precisely  what  Chekhov  and  Katherine 
Mansfield  have  done.  In  the  light  of  this  pos¬ 
sibility,  let  us  examine  Chekhov’s  Steppe  and 
Mansfield’s  At  the  Bay. 
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Of  The  Steppe  Chekhov  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
Korolenko:  “I  have  attempted  to  describe  the 
steppe.  .  .  .  Each  page  turns  out  a  compact  whole 
like  a  short  story,  and  pictures  accumulate,  are 
crowded,  and,  getting  in  each  other’s  way  spoil 
the  impression  as  a  whole.  As  a  result  one  gets, 
not  a  picture  in  which  all  the  details  are  merged 
into  one  whole  like  stars  in  the  heavens,  but  a 
mere  diagram,  a  dry  record  of  impressions.  .  .  . 
The  reader  will  be  bored  or  curse.” 

But  many  readers  are  neither  bored,  nor  do  they 
curse.  "We  know  a  man  who  lived  a  part  of  his 
youth  on  the  western  plains;  who  drove  cattle, 
who  sat  about  round-up  camp  fires,  who  felt  the 
beauty  of  the  plain,  the  mystery  of  the  night ;  who, 
like  Yegorusha,  lay  on  his  back  on  a  load  of  bales 
of  wool  and  looked  into  the  star-strewn  sky,  saw 
the  heavens  miraculously  become  a  dome  drawing 
his  gaze  to  the  zenith.  And  he  listened  to  tales 
of  lewdness  and  horror  which  the  cowboys  told — 
always  of  their  magnificent  and  lordly  pasts. 

He  had  felt  vague  desires  to  express  all  of  this; 
he  had  felt  it  should  not  be  lost— that  others  might 
love  to  share  his  joy.  And  it  was  only  when  he 
found  that  Chekhov  had  done  in  The  Steppe  what 
he  had  long  wished  to  do,  that  he  realized  the  true 

measure  of  Chekhov’s  art. 

A  little  boy  takes  a  long  trip  with  the  wool 
wagons  from  his  uncle’s  farm  to  the  town  where 
he  is  to  go  to  school.  The  steppe  itself  and  the 
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people  who  live  there — these  are  the  external 
phenomena  which  make  possible  the  lad’s  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  soul:  the  impregnation  of  his  youthful 
spirit  with  the  mystery  and  beauty  and  terror  of 
the  steppe.  Nothing  very  unusual  happens.  There 
is  a  little  fishing,  swimming,  sunshine,  rain,  and 
a  violent  thunder  and  lightning  storm.  And  the 
little  Yegorusha  gets  sick.  The  sensitive  lad  is 
thrown  for  companionship  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  journey,  with  the  peasants  who  drive  the 
wagons.  We  experience  with  the  boy  the  new  sen¬ 
sations,  impressions;  share  his  loneliness  when 
night  comes  over  the  steppe;  feel  the  chilly  dew 
on  his  body;  know  the  unhappiness  that  brushes 
his  soul.  With  him  we  see  the  stars  as  he  lies  on 
his  back  calling  softly  to  his  mother.  For  nearly 
everything  along  the  journey  comes  to  us  after 
being  passed  through  the  boy’s  consciousness. 

In  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  the  caravan  stops 
along  the  river  and  the  men  go  in  swimming.  Then 
they  fish.  At  night  they  fry  the  fish  over  the  open 
fire. 

The  heat  has  been  intense,  the  day  sultry,  and 
a  storm  has  been  forming  near  the  horizon.  Chek¬ 
hov  gets  very  moving  effects  as  he  describes  the 
menacing  storm,  and  the  mood  created  in  the 
peasant  drivers  and  in  Yegorusha:  “there  was  a 
sense  of  overwhelming  oppression  over  everyone. 
It  was  sultry;  they  all  drank  a  great  deal,  but 
could  not  quench  their  thirst.  The  moon  was  in- 
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tensely  crimson  and  sullen,  as  though  it  were  sick. 

.  .  .  All  were  dreary  and  spoke  listlessly  and 
without  interest.  Panteley  did  nothing  but  sigh 
and  complain  of  his  feet,  and  continually  alluded 
to  impenitent  death  beds.’'  He  makes  us  feel  the 
psychic  conditions  in  men  which  a  brooding 
storm  gives  rise  to— tautened  nerves,  and  ruffled 
tempers. 

This  mood  is  dramatized  with  great  beauty  in 
the  handsome  peasant  bully,  Dymov.  Over  the 
campfire,  in  the  presence  of  Yegorusha,  he  picks 
a  quarrel  with  Emelyan,  another  peasant.  And 
the  poor  little  lad  suffers.  We  remember  that 
earlier  in  the  day  when  they  had  all  been  swim¬ 
ming,  Dymov,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  energy, 
ducked  Yegorusha.  The  lad  had  resented  it 
violently,  and  had  sworn  at  the  peasant.  Now, 
when  he  sees  Dymov  treating  the  weak  Emelyan 
with  even  greater  cruelty,  he  defies  and  curses 
him:  ‘‘You  are  the  worst  of  the  lot;  I  can’t  bear 
you.  ...  In  the  next  world  you  will  burn  in  hell ! 
Don ’t  you  dare  insult  Emelyan !  ’  ’  Then  he  bursts 
into  tears  and  runs  back  to  the  wagons.  “Lying 
on  the  bales  and  twitching  his  arms  and  legs,  he 
whispered:  ‘Mother,  mother!’  ”  And  then  comes 
one  of  the  most  moving  moments  in  the  tale,  when 
Dymov  climbs  up  on  the  wagon,  and  by  way  of 
repentance  says  softly:  “Yera!  here,  hit  me! 

Chekhov  has  let  us  see  deep  into  the  heart  of 
the  lad  Yegorusha. 
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Occasionally  Chekhov  the  adult,  who  has  for  the 
time  dissociated  himself  from  Yegorusha,  inter¬ 
prets  the  steppe ;  and  this  pushing  the  boy  out  of 
the  way  is  the  technical  flaw  Chekhov  himself  had 
in  mind  perhaps  when  he  wrote  to  Korolenko.  He 
says,  apropos  of  a  feeling  of  loneliness  which 
comes  to  us  when  we  look  intently  at  the  stars: 
“One  is  reminded  of  the  solitude  awaiting  each 
one  of  us  in  the  grave,  and  the  reality  of  life  seems 
awful  .  .  .  full  of  despair.  ...”  This  is  life  seen 
through  the  mature  Chekhov’s  eyes,  not  through 
Yegorusha ’s.  For  the  most  part,  though,  Chek¬ 
hov  is  remembering  his  own  childhood ;  and  makes 
the  identification  of  himself  with  Yegorusha — as 
when  he  says:  “Yegorusha  thought  of  his  grand¬ 
mother,  who  was  sleeping  now  under  the  cherry- 
trees  in  the  cemetery.  He  remembered  how  she 
lay  in  her  coffin  with  pennies  on  her  eyes,  how 
afterwards  she  was  shut  in  and  let  down  into  the 
grave;  he  even  recalled  the  hollow  sound  of  the 
clods  of  earth  on  the  coffin  lid.  .  .  .  He  pictures 
his  granny  in  the  dark  and  narrow  coffin,  helpless 
and  deserted  by  everyone.  His  imagination  pic¬ 
tured  his  granny  suddenly  awakening,  not  under¬ 
standing  where  she  was,  knocking  upon  the  lid 
and  calling  for  help.  ...” 

Take  another  variation  of  this  method.  In 
Katherine  Mansfield’s  story,  At  the  Bay,  the  cur¬ 
tain  is  lifted,  not  on  several  moments  in  one  per¬ 
son’s  consciousness,  but  on  one  or  two  moments 
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in  the  consciousness  of  several  people,  so  that  the 
ensemble  of  a  whole  family  emerges.  It  is  a  will- 
o  ’-the-wisp  sort  of  fancy  that  Miss  Mansfield  plays 
over  these  people,  lighting  up  what  Stanley 
Burnell  thinks  about  his  friend  and  neighbor, 
Jonathan  Stout,  who  has  beat  him  into  the  surf 
for  his  morning  swim;  what  is  going  on  in  Stan¬ 
ley^  mind  when  at  the  breakfast  table  he  con¬ 
fronts  Beryl,  his  wife’s  sister,  who  has  forgotten 
to  put  the  sugar  in  his  tea;  how  he  expects  the 
exclusive  attention  of  everyone  in  the  household 
until  he  has  located  his  stick  and  caught  the  coach 
which  Beryl  has  held  for  him.  And  then,  Oh, 
the  relief,  the  difference  it  made  to  have  the  man 
out  of  the  house.”  Then  we  see  what  goes  on 
in  the  minds  of  Beryl,  of  the  wife  Linda,  of  her 
mother,  of  the  servant-girl  Alice,  who,  '‘washing 
up  the  dishes  in  the  kitchen,  caught  the  infection 
and  used  the  precious  tank  water  in  a  perfectly 
reckless  fashion.  ‘Oh,  these  men!’  said  she,  and 
she  plunged  the  teapot  into  the  bowl  and  held  it 
under  the  water  even  after  it  had  stopped  bub¬ 
bling,  as  if  it  too  was  a  man  and  drowning  was 

too  good  for  them.” 

Or  we  dream  the  morning  away  with  Linda 
Burnell  as  she  sits  in  a  steamer  chair,  under  a 
manuka  tree  on  the  lawn.  We  know  how  she  feels 
about  this  child  bearing  business ;  that  she  doesn  t 
love  her  children— not  even  the  infant  boy  who 
lies  on  the  ground  near  her  and  seems  to  be  saying 
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in  answer  to  her  grudging  mood:  “  ‘Don’t  like 
babies?’ .  . .  The  boy  couldn’t  believe  her.  ‘Don’t 
like  meV  He  waved  his  arms  foolishly  at  his 
mother.”  “Linda  was  so  astonished  at  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  this  little  creature.  .  .  .  Ah,  no,  be  sin¬ 
cere.  That  was  not  what  she  felt ;  it  was  something 
far  different,  it  was  something  so  new,  so.  .  .  . 
The  tears  danced  in  her  eyes;  she  breathed  in  a 
small  whisper  to  the  boy,  ‘Hello,  my  funny!’  ” 

Or  we  go  to  the  beach  with  Beryl  and  see  her 
under  the  charm  of  Mrs.  Harry  Kember  who  puts 
ideas  into  her  mind  that  at  once  attract  and  repel 
her.  “Beryl  felt  she  was  being  poisoned  by  this 
cold  woman,  but  she  longed  to  hear.” 

Or  we  take  a  rest  in  the  afternoon  with  the  child 
Kezia,  in  her  grandmother’s  room.  Her  grand¬ 
mother  says  that  she  has  been  thinking  about 
Uncle  William  who  has  died  in  Australia.  “Why 
did  Uncle  William  have  to  die?  .  .  .  Does  every¬ 
body  have  to  die?  .  .  .  Me?  .  .  .  But  Grandma, 
what  if  I  just  won’t?  But,  Grandma,  you’re  not 
to  die.  You  couldn’t  leave  me,  you  couldn’t  not 
be  there.  Promise  me  you  won’t  ever  do  it, 
Grandma.  ...”  Kezia  jumps  down,  clasps  her 
grandmother,  and  begins  kissing  her.  “  ‘Say 
never,  say  never,’  she  gasped  between  the  kisses.” 
In  a  moment  death  is  forgotten  in  the  excitement 
of  the  game.  But  the  significant  thing  is  that  the 
idea  has  come  to  the  child. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SALVAGING  THE  SHORT  STORY 
Chekhov  and  Mansfield  Continued 

i 

Although  the  stories  we  have  been  discussing 
are  not,  according  to  conventional  definition, 
Short  Stories,  something  does  happen  in  them  by 
way  of  finality  or  climax.  Yegorusha  comes  to 
the  end  of  his  journey;  Harry  Kember  tries  to 
seduce  Beryl  Fairfield.  But  what  of  the  stories 
where  absolutely  nothing  comes  off? 

Some  things  in  life  happen  as  they  ought  to, 
and  some  very  much,  as  they  ought  not  to,  and 
others  just  do  not  happen  at  all.  Situations  call 
for  the  gesture  of  understanding,  the  act  of  friend¬ 
ship,  the  offer  of  sympathy,  the  avowal  of  love. 
These  possibilities  are  latent,  but  something  pre¬ 
vents  their  realization.  We  may  be  aware  of  what 
has  slipped  past  only  after  it  is  all  over,  or  we 
may  be  acutely  aware  of  it  at  the  moment.  Ex¬ 
ternal  things  intrude :  the  telephone  rings,  the 
waiter  presents  the  bill ;  or  internal  things  inhibit ; 
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and  we  say,  “I’ve  got  an  engagement  at  six 
o’clock,”  instead  of,  “I’m  in  love  with  you.” 

These  moments  are  distressing  to  reflect  upon. 
We  can  relieve  the  strain  of  non-fulfilment  and 
frustration  by  vain  day-dreams  of  what  might 
have  come  otf  and  didn’t;  or  seek  the  solace  of 
art,  whose  function  it  is  to  round  out  and  fulfil 
the  incomplete. 

What  possible  satisfaction,  then,  can  we  derive 
from  being  confronted  in  literature  with  these  mo¬ 
ments  of  frustration,  with  unfinished  symphonies  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  readers  don’t  derive 
any.  “Analyze  your  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at 
the  close,”  writes  an  expert  in  the  Short  Story 
field,  of  Chekhov’s  VerotcJikci,  assuming  as  un¬ 
questioned  that  there  is  dissatisfaction;  “the 
story  trails  off,  it  is  unfinished.  ’  ’  *  But  some 
people  enjoy  stories  like  this,  because  life  has  so 
often  appeared  to  them  in  that  way  that  they  can¬ 
not  believe  in  neat  endings.  Their  “credulity  has 
been  weakened  by  intelligence  or  self-awareness,” 
as  Conrad  Aiken  says.  To  be  sure,  they  wTant 
escape.  But  they  do  not  want  to  escape  through 
being  duped — in  fact,  they  cannot  escape  that  way 
at  all.  They  desire  art  to  confront  these  moments 
honestly,  and  either  account  for  them  or  give 
beautiful  expression  to  their  peculiar  quality; 
either  tell  us  why  they  come  or  what  they  feel  like 


*  Blanche  Colton  Williams :  Handbook  of  the  Short  Story,  p.  118. 
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when  they  do  come.  And  this  second  achieve¬ 
ment,  this  finding  expression  for  an  nndramatic, 
ill-defined  emotion,  is  perhaps  the  more  difficult  of 
the  two. 

What  is  Katherine  Mansfield’s  Psychology  f  A 
few  moments  in  the  lives  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  are  in  love  with  each  other,  and  who  don’t 
or  won’t  or  can’t  or  think  it  unwise  to  admit  it. 
The  even,  placid  course  of  a  literary  friendship 
is  troubled,  and  then  flows  on.  But  nothing  hap¬ 
pens.  Why  didn’t  they  give  way  to  the  impulse 
they  both  felt?  And  why  is  the  story  sultry 
and  oppressive,  like  a  storm  that  doesn  t  break? 

Why  didn’t  they  speak?  There  is  a  vague  sug¬ 
gestion  that  they  knew  their  friendship  was  in 
danger,  and  that  it  was  she  who  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  not  he.  But  the  hint  is  left  shadowy  and 
undeveloped.  So  it  is  not  comprehension  of  causes 
that  the  story  offers.  “He  wanted  to  murmur, 
‘Do  you  feel  this  too?  Do  you  understand  it  all? ’ 
Instead  to  his  horror  he  heard  himself  say— ‘I 
must  be  off;  I’m  meeting  Brand  at  six.  What 
devil  made  him  say  that  instead  of  the  other? 
And  she  instead  of  saying:  ‘You’ve  hurt  me, 
you’ve  hurt  me — we’ve  failed,’  ”  hands  him  his 

hat  and  stick  and  smiles. 

The  secret  drama  never  comes  to  the  surface. 
They  meet  in  her  studio,  as  they  have  done  many 
times,  have  tea,  talk  of  the  novels  of  the  future, 
have  pauses  in  the  conversation— somehow  dit- 
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ferent  from  other  pauses.  He  leaves,  the  bell 
rings,  an  old  spinster  calls,  gives  her  a  faded  bunch 
of  violets,  she  experiences  a  release  of  emotion  in 
her  warm  greeting  of  the  little  old  lady,  goes  back, 
and  begins  a  note  to  him  about  the  psychological 
novel. 

How  does  Miss  Mansfield  make  this  story  so 
tense  that  one  is  breathless  with  emotion?  By  her 
handling  of  the  silences  that  fall  between  these 
two.  Perhaps  only  music  can  convey  the  unspoken 
emotion,  but  Miss  Mansfield  uses  imagery  that 
weaves  the  spell  of  music.  .  .  .  The  man  has  been 
speaking  of  the  charm  of  her  studio :  ‘  ‘  Often  when 
I  am  away  from  here  I  revisit  it  in  spirit — wander 
about  among  your  red  chairs,  stare  at  the  bowl 
of  fruit  on  the  black  table — and  just  touch,  very 
lightly,  that  marvel  of  a  sleeping  boy’s  head.  .  .  . 
I  love  that  little  boy,”  he  murmurs.  And  then 
they  are  both  silent.  “A  new  silence  came  between 
them.  Nothing  in  the  least  like  the  satisfactory 
pause  that  had  followed  their  greetings — the 
‘Well,  here  we  are  together  again,  and  there’s  no 
reason  why  we  shouldn’t  go  on  from  just  where 
we  left  off  last  time.’  That  silence  could  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  circle  of  warm,  delightful  fire  and 
lamplight.  How  many  times  hadn’t  they  flung 
something  into  it  just  for  the  fun  of  watching  the 
ripples  break  on  the  easy  shores.  But  into  this 
unfamiliar  pool  the  head  of  the  little  boy  sleeping 
his  timeless  sleep  dropped — and  the  ripples  flowed 
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away,  away, — boundlessly  far — into  deep  glitter¬ 
ing  darkness. 

“And  then  both  of  them  broke  it.  She  said: 
‘I  must  make  up  the  fire,’  and  he  said:  ‘I  have 
been  trying  a  new.  .  .  .’  Both  of  them  escaped.” 

But  presently  it  happens  again. 

“They  faltered,  wavered,  broke  down,  were 
silent.  Again  they  were  conscious  of  the  bound¬ 
less,  questioning  dark.  Again,  there  they  were, 
two  hunters,  bending  over  their  fire,  but  suddenly 
hearing  from  the  jungle  beyond  a  shake  of  wind, 
and  a  loud,  questioning  cry.  .  .  . 

“She  lifted  her  head.  ‘It’s  raining,’  she  mur¬ 
mured.  And  her  voice  was  like  his  when  he  said. 

‘I  love  that  little  boy.’  ” 

We  understand  no  better  than  we  do  in  life  why 
such  moments  come.  But  there  is  exquisite  pain 
in  the  thrill  of  recognition. 

Verotchka  presents  two  moods  of  Ognev,  a 
young  statistician, — just  before  Vera  tells  him  she 
loves  him,  and  just  after.  These  moods  are 
saturated  with  the  imagery  of  the  waim,  moonlit 
August  night,  the  garden,  the  country  road,  the 
bridge  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  where  they  stop 
and  where  Vera  speaks,  and  Ognev,  to  his  own 
bewilderment  fails  to  respond.  The  first  feeling 
is  agreeably  sentimental,  arising  out  of  his  leave- 
taking  of  the  family  that  has  entertained  him  dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  in  the  district.  “His  heart,  warmed 
by  the  wine,  was  brimming  over  with  good-humor, 
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friendliness,  and  sadness.”  As  he  walks  away 
through  the  garden,  he  recalls  all  the  pleasant 
episodes  of  his  stay,  and  reflects  vaguely  on  life 
and  the  niceness  of  people  and  the  loveliness  of 
this  night  with  its  transparent  floating  mists. 
Vera,  the  daughter  of  the  house,  is  waiting  at  the 
gate  to  walk  a  little  way  with  him.  She  is  in  the 
grip  of  an  emotion  that  Ognev,  absorbed  in  his 
comfortable  mood,  fails  to  notice,  until  to  his 
amazement  he  finds  himself  listening  to  her 
declaration  of  love.  ‘ ‘  The  sad  warm  sentimental 
mood  induced  by  leave-taking  and  the  home-made 
wine,  suddenly  vanished  and  gave  place  to  an 
acute  and  unpleasant  feeling  of  awkwardness.” 
Vera  was  enchantingly  beautiful ;  all  that  she  said, 
half-laughing,  half-crying,  had  music  and  passion. 
“Rebellious  feeling  whispered  to  him  that  all  he 
was  hearing  and  seeing  now,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  nature  and  personal  happiness,  was  more 
important  than  any  statistics  and  books  and  truth. 
.  .  .  ‘My  God,  there’s  so  much  life,  poetry,  and 
meaning  in  it  that  it  would  move  a  stone,  and 
I  ...  I  am  stupid  and  absurd.’  ”  When  Vera 
suddenly  understands,  and  goes  away  abruptly, 
he  feels  miserably  that  he  has  lost  something  very 
precious,  that  he  has  crossed  a  shadow-line,  leav¬ 
ing  certain  possibilities  irrevocably  behind  him. 
But  why,  he  wonders,  couldn’t  he  respond  as  he 
wanted  to?  And  in  a  flash  of  sharp  self-realiza¬ 
tion,  he  is  aware  of  his  impotence  of  soul,  his 
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incapacity  to  be  moved  by  beauty,  bis  premature 
old  age,  brought  on  by  his  education  in  “facts,” 
his  casual  existence,  his  struggle  for  a  livelihood, 
his  homeless  life  in  lodgings. 

We  are  left  with  the  clear  impression  of  these 
two  revealing  moods ;  with  a  lovely  sense — gained 
wholly  through  Ognev’s  perception — of  Vera’s 
pure  passion  and  courage;  and  with  the  same 
wonder  that  Ognev  feels  about  this  thing  that 
should  have  happened  and  didn’t.  Ilis  self- 
analysis  offers  at  least  a  small  measure  of  com¬ 
prehension.  But  it  may  be  that,  as  Chekhov  says, 
“there  is  no  making  out  anything  in  this  world,” 
and  the  mystery  of  temperaments  is  left  unsolved. 


ii 

Dissatisfaction  with  a  story  like  Verotchka  may 
result  from  a  critical  preference  for  certain  es¬ 
tablished  forms.  And  if  one  insists  on  these 
forms,  one  can  find  satisfaction  in  the  stories  of 
Chekhov  and  Mansfield  where  things  do  “come 
off,” — things  like  the  strangling  of  the  baby  in 
Chekhov’s  Sleepy-head .  And  of  his  Grasshopper , 
Dr.  Williams  says,  “As  to  plot  ...  one  of  the 
most  carefully  wrought  pieces  of  narrative  in  the 
collection,  The  Kiss.”  When  these  writers  set 
their  hands  to  it,  they  can  do  the  plot  thrillei. 
They  employ  the  technical  devices  of  suspense, 
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complication,  just  about  as  often,  perhaps,  as  life 
employs  them. 

In  Katherine  Mansfield’s  Pictures ,  we  have  Ada 
Moss,  ex-contralto,  with  her  struggle  looming 
large  in  the  first  paragraph.  If  she  doesn’t  secure 
a  job  in  the  movies  today,  she  cannot  pay  her 
insistent  landlady,  and  she  will  be  on  the  street. 
The  struggle  might  be  staged  as  Virtue  versus 
Bread.  There  is  suspense,  and  rather  grim  humor, 
in  the  narrative  of  Ada  Moss’s  job-hunting  jour¬ 
ney  from  A,  through  incidents  B,  C,  D,  E,  to  the 
denouement  at  Z.  The  moment  the  heroine  walks 
into  the  restaurant  with  the  conscious  purpose  of 
spending  her  last  sixpence  for  coffee,  and  the  sub¬ 
conscious  hope  of  picking  up  a  man,  the  struggle 
is  ended.  And  ordinarily  Miss  Mansfield  would 
have  stopped  here,  leaving  us  to  divine  any  con¬ 
clusion  we  like. 

But  a  Short  Story  should  have  not  only  strug¬ 
gle,  but  complication,  and  a  snappy  ending.  How 
can  we  have  complication  without  two  lines  (or 
more)  crossing?  And  here  we  have  the  lines.  One 
is  that  of  Ada  Moss,  of  course ;  and  the  complica¬ 
tion  occurs  when  it  crosses  that  of  “a  very  stout 
gentleman  wearing  a  very  small  hat  that  floated 
on  the  top  of  his  head  like  a  little  yacht  .  .  .” 
and  we  have  reached  Z  when  Ada  “sailed  after 
the  little  yacht  out  of  the  cafe.” 

Though  Pictures  fits  so  neatly  into  the  formula, 
it  is  a  good  story;  not  so  excellent  technically  as 
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it  might  have  been,  had  we  earlier  been  made 
aware  of  the  line  that  is  to  complicate. 

This  excellence  is  found  in  Bliss,  the  story  of 
Bertha  Young,  who,  at  the  instant  of  her  realiza¬ 
tion  that  she  is  in  love  with  her  husband  as  never 
before,  discovers  that  he  loves  another  woman. 
Viewing  the  story  from  the  angle  of  the  conven¬ 
tionalized  formula,  we  trace  the  crossing  and 
recrossing  of  the  three  lines  of  action  and  feeling 
—those  of  Bertha,  of  her  husband,  and  of  Pearl 
Fulton.  The  apparent  indifference  of  the  husband 
to  the  woman  who  has  so  strangely  attracted  his 
wife  gives  to  the  revelation  at  the  end  the  force 
of  a  shock. 

Most  stories  would  begin  where  Bliss  ends — 
with  Bertha’s  glimpse  of  Pearl  Fulton  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  arms— and  then  proceed  through  complica¬ 
tion  and  suspense  to  a  solution  of  the  triangular 
problem.  But  in  Bliss  it  isn’t  this  obvious  prob¬ 
lem  that  is  solved,  or  that  we  care  to  have  solved. 
What  excites  our  curiosity  and  demands  a  solution 
is  the  unexplained  mood  of  bliss  in  which  we  find 
Bertha  when  the  scene  opens.  The  first  sentence 
sounds  the  mood  of  bliss,  which  deepens,  extends 
and  mounts.  It  moves  relentlessly,  coloied  by  a 
quality  of  joyousness,  tinged  increasingly  with 
excitement,  lifting  itself  up  in  Bertha’s  heart  to 
a  mystical  ecstasy.  Something  outside  the  stoiy, 
something  the  reader  brings  to  it  the  common 
experience  of  distrusting  such  an  unusually  happy 
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mood — intervenes,  and  we  carry  over  as  we  watch 
Bertha’s  emotion,  a  slight  doubt.  The  psycholog¬ 
ical  interaction  of  story  and  reader  creates  a 
suspense  which  rushes  us  onward  to  the  end. 
When  this  mood  of  bliss  is  dissipated,  and 
Bertha’s  emotion  is  frozen  into  an  unearthly 
silence,  we  experience  a  shock  that  leaves  us 
stunned  and  breathless.  This  climax  is  a  solution. 
Who  cares  what  they  do  afterwards,  whether  they 
were  all  happy  or  unhappy? 

Bliss  is  a  very  great  story  in  the  way  it  deals 
with  the  elusive  relations  among  these  people. 
There  is  such  subtlety  that  a  mid-Victorian  can 
read  quite  unaware  of  the  deeps  of  sexuality 
across  which  he  has  sailed.  Certainly  Katherine 
Mansfield  has  here  divined  one  of  the  most  nicely 
sophisticated  moods  of  the  human  heart.  Bertha 
dimly  attributes  her  happiness  to  her  newly 
formed  friendship  with  the  wonderful  Pearl  Ful¬ 
ton  who  is  coming  that  night  with  others  to  dine. 
The  author  meant  us  to  believe  that  it  is  this 
friendship  which  makes  a  light  of  spiritual  ecstasy 
to  shine  in  Bertha.  In  its  radiance  her  home  takes 
on  new  colors,  her  love  for  her  baby  is  more 
acutely  felt,  her  dinner  guests  are  more  delight¬ 
fully  odd,  she  is  more  drawn  to  her  husband. 
Everything  about  her  is  incredibly  lovely — 
the  blue  bowl  of  fruit,  the  jade  color  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  sky,  and  the  flowering  pear  tree  in  the 
garden. 
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After  dinner  that  night  she  is  quiet,  but  quiver¬ 
ing  with  joyousness.  She  waits  for  Pearl  Fulton 
to  give  a  sign.  A  sign  of  what  ?  That  they  under¬ 
stand,  without  naming  it,  this  friendshiiD  which 
has  so  suddenly,  so  miraculously  sprung  into  life. 
“At  that  moment  Miss  Fulton  ‘gave  the  sign.’ 
‘Have  you  a  garden?’  said  the  cool,  sleepy  voice.” 
Bertha  is  so  excited  she  can  only  obey.  She  pulls 
the  curtains  aside  and  points  to  the  tree  in  the 
garden. 

“And  the  women  stood  side  by  side  looking  at 
the  slender,  flowering  tree.  Although  it  was  so 
still  it  seemed,  like  the  flame  of  a  candle,  to  stretch 
up,  to  point,  to  quiver  in  the  bright  air,  to  grow 
taller  and  taller  as  they  gazed— almost  to  touch 
the  rim  of  the  round,  silver  moon. 

“How  long  did  they  stand  there?  Both,  as  it 
were,  caught  in  that  circle  of  unearthly  light, 
understanding  each  other  perfectly,  creatures  of 
another  world,  and  wondering  what  they  were  to 
do  in  this  one  with  all  this  blissful  treasure  that 
burned  in  their  bosoms  and  dropped,  in  silver 
flowers,  from  their  hair  and  hands?” 

Because  Bertha  is  thrilled  with  the  strange 
emotion,  she  does  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world — she  gropes  for  an  outlet.  To  whom  should 
she  turn  except  to  her  husband?  “For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  Bertha  Young  desired  her  hus¬ 
band.”  And  she  remembers  their  intimate  life. 
She  had  been  cold ;  that  had  troubled  her  at  first. 
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But  lie  too  had  been  different.  They  had  talked 
it  over  with  great  frankness ;  they  had  been  such 
good  pals.  “But  now — ardently!  Ardently!  The 
word  ached  in  her  ardent  body!  Was  this  what 
that  feeling  of  bliss  had  been  leading  up  to  ?  But 
then  then.  ...” 

We  feel  like  exclaiming  “Then,  what?”  But 
we  immediately  know  what  the  flashing  thought 
was;  and  feel  how  it  must  rock  Bertha's  heart. 
.  .  .  Pearl  Fulton  was  not  cold.  .  .  .  What  outlet 
was  Pearl  seeking?  She  too  knew  this  feeling 
of  bliss.  Bertha’s  questions  are  answered  when 
a  few  minutes  later  she  sees  Pearl  Fulton  in  her 
husband’s  arms. 

In  the  end,  about  all  there  is  to  say  of  this  story 
is  that  a  dissonant,  climactic  chord  is  struck,  with 
overtones  making  analysis  as  baffling  as  life  itself. 
But  with  this  difference :  in  life  such  a  situation 
might  pass  under  the  nose  of  nearly  anybody  with¬ 
out  any  realization  of  its  intricacy.  Katherine 
Mansfield  develops  one’s  capacity  for  bewilder¬ 
ment. 


hi 

Chekhov  and  Katherine  Mansfield  offer  a  new 
literary  form.  They  outrage  the  sanctities  of  the 
Short  Story  by  rarely  having  either  plot  or  climax. 
Kuprin  records  an  interesting  remark  of  Chek¬ 
hov’s  on  technique:  “When  one  has  written  a 
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story  I  believe  that  one  ought  to  strike  out  both 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  That  is  where  we 
novelists  are  most  inclined  to  lie.”  The  very  in¬ 
completeness  of  the  form  is  to  many  readers  a 
certificate  that  psychological  justice  is  being  done. 
For  it  has  been  the  experience  of  not  a  few  intel¬ 
ligent  people  devoted  to  Kipling,  Maupassant, 
Stevenson,  that,  after  reading  them  and  subse¬ 
quently  thousands  of  stories  patterned  less  skil¬ 
fully  upon  them,  the  manner  became  more  obvious 
than  the  matter.  “For  years  I  haven’t  read  short 
stories.  I  know  just  what  to  expect  in  them. 
They’re  all  the  same.”  These  discontented  read¬ 
ers  feel  duped ;  for  they  see  how  often  formulated 
fiction  distorts  psychology  to  fit  a  mould.  As  soon 
as  the  story  is  concluded,  the  characters  cease  to 
exist.  They  go  out  like  moving  pictures. 

Now  this  kind  of  thing  is  all  right  for  those 
who  like  it ;  there  is  a  demand  and  a  place  for  it 
in  modern  life.  To  many  people — casual  subway 
readers — it  furnishes  amusement,  escape,  solution 
perhaps.  We  quarrel  with  it  only  when  it  is  held 
up  to  us  as  the  image  the  mirror  reflects  when 
flashed  on  the  human  spectacle. 

Mr.  Canby,  writing  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  comments :  “A  few  years  ago  it  was  boasted 
that  here  more  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world  the  technique  of  the  short  story  had  ap¬ 
proached  nearest  to  perfection.”  And  he  observes 
with  approval  that  “if  that  was  at  all  true  at  the 
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time,  this  ‘mastery  of  technique’  seems  to  us 
lately  to  have  slipped  a  number  of  cogs.”  “That 
is  why,”  he  adds,  “we  bless  the  memory  of  the 
late  Katherine  Mansfield.  At  the  lowest  possible 
estimate  she  lifted  the  contemporary  short  story 
again  to  a  certain  dignity — to  a  dignity  the  modern 
magazine  editor  tacitly  disallows — to  a  dignity  to 
which  the  short  story  as  an  artistic  medium  is 
certainly  entitled.” 

Mastery  of  formula  has  been  too  often  inter¬ 
preted  as  “mastery  of  technique.”  The  formula 
is  useful  in  helping  a  poor  workman  to  a  market ; 
it  supports  him  with  an  external  scaffolding  of 
rules;  it  hides  his  ignorance  of  life,  his  blurred 
observations;  it  encourages  him  to  provide  for 
much  action  concentrated  in  a  short  space  of  time 
— action  concluding  with  an  inevitable  optimistic 
ending, — like  life.*  In  the  work  of  Chekhov  and 
Mansfield,  there  is  no  structure  for  its  own  sake. 
By  their  pioneering  a  taste  has  been  stimulated; 
and  writers  who  have  long  felt  dissatisfaction  with 
the  kind  of  tale  they  were  forced  to  write  (if  they 
wanted  to  sell)  have  a  better  chance  to  secure  a 
hearing.  We  can  gather  quite  a  formidable  body 
of  this  new  literary  material,  where,  of  much 
deeper  import  than  plot,  are  true  observation, 
skilful  selection,  and  accurate  recording  of  human 

*  ‘  ‘  Films  often  show  life  as  it  is,  but  never  with  vice  trium¬ 
phant.  ’  ’  Will  H.  Hays,  quoted  in  The  New  Republic,  20  Feb., 
1924. 
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behavior ;  where  a  few  moments  are  given  ns,  and 
“from  these  brilliantly  spot-lit  points  the  whole 
life  of  the  characters  before  and  after  spreads  in 
the  reader’s  imagination  like  ink  on  blotting- 
paper.”  * 


IV 


The  writer  who  goes  in  for  this  kind  of  story, 
who  desires  to  stand  without  the  prop  of  Short 
Story  formula,  needs  to  possess  exquisite  intui¬ 
tion.  For  it  is  not  any  moment  that  reveals  the 
subtlety  of  a  human  being ;  it  is  only  this  moment 
or  that  of  deep  significance.  Such  moments  are 
chosen  in  these  excellent  stories  in  a  way  which 
almost  defies  analysis.  To  choose  the  moments 
which  are  trivial  is  only  too  simple. 

If  the  choice  of  the  moment  were  all,  there 
wouldn’t  be  the  art  we  find  in  Katherine  Mans¬ 
field  and  Chekhov.  There  is  something  quite  as 
necessary  as  psychological  insight,  namely,  a 
sound  esthetic  equipment.  And  these  writers  have 
it.  They  move  through  a  story  gathering  mood 
unto  mood,  until  they  end  with  a  cluster  that  is 
exactly  right.  One  of  the  means  to  this  quietly 

*“ Adventure,”  says  the  printed  slip  sent  to  contributors, 
“wants  stories  of  action,  told  simply  and  clearly.  Humor, 
tragedy,  and  pathos  are  acceptable,  but  not  stories  that  are 
morbid,  or  that  leave  the  reader  uncomfortable.”  Baymond 
Mortimer,  in  The  Dial ,  May,  IIBj. 
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spectacular  result  is  the  amazing  use  of  imagery. 
There  is  a  richness,  an  economy  in  their  phrases 
which  is  not  only  a  reconstitution  of  the  external 
world,  but  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  mood 
induced  in  man.  These  images  meet  not  merely 
the  eye  of  the  sense  but  the  eye  of  the  soul  as 
well ;  they  are  magical  touches  suggesting  relation 
with  another  world. 

An  artist  Seeking  to  fix  a  likeness  on  canvas 
or  in  clay,  or  to  catch  the  spirit  of  a  landscape, 
watches  for  the  moment  when  something  in  the 
human  being  and  something  in  the  surroundings 
leap  forth  to  meet  each  other  and  in  a  flash  reveal 
the  peculiar  inner  quality  of  person  or  external 
world.  The  artist  may  have  looked  at  the  landscape 
again  and  again,  yet  its  spirit  has  eluded  him. 
Then  one  day  a  bent  figure  crosses  the  field,  and 
the  flash  comes.  Or  he  may  have  studied  a  woman 
in  all  sorts  of  conditions  and  against  many  back¬ 
grounds,  without  penetrating  the  secret  of  per¬ 
sonality;  until  some  stormy  day  on  the  beach  a 
greenish  light  in  her  eyes  and  the  greenish-black 
of  the  waves  flash  a  message  to  each  other,  and 
the  human  being  springs  to  life — to  a  new  one  for 
the  artist.  Thomas  Hardy  was  aware  of  the  brood¬ 
ing,  sinister  spirit  of  Egdon  Heath,  its  watchful 
intentness,  when  at  dusk  the  reddleman  and 
his  van,  splashed  with  crimson,  crossed  its  ex¬ 
panse. 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  such  moments  of 
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insight  is  the  reciprocal  relation  of  the  inner  and 
outer — a  land  of  chemico-mystical  synthesis. 
Chekhov  and  Mansfield  must  have  caught  these 
flashes.  Always  in  their  most  illuminating  revela¬ 
tions  of  people  is  this  association  of  subject  and 
object.  What  would  Psychology  be  without  that 
room?  Bliss  without  the  sky  oi  jade  and  the 
pear  tree?  Yona  without  the  snowy  streets,  cab 
and  little  mare?  Ma  Parker  without  the  sink  and 
the  sardine  tails?  Easter  Eve  without  the  j.erry, 
the  bonfires,  the  bells? 

These  are  not  just  effective  settings,  nor  are 
they  merely  the  pattern  which  results  from  weav¬ 
ing  sense  impressions  into  the  texture  of  thought. 
They  are  the  integration  of  subject  and  object. 


v 

It  may  be  that  certain  temperaments  find  a 
special  satisfaction  in  all  of  this.  We  have  made 
fun  of  classification  into  fixed  psychological  types. 
But  very  broadly  spealdng,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  people:  those  who,  in  action  and  in  feeling, 
respond  easily  and  promptly  to  whatever  the 
reality  may  be  in  their  environments,  who  in  a 
sense  dominate  that  reality;  and  those  who  shrink 
from  the  world  outside  them,  who  flee  into  them¬ 
selves,  and  adjust  with  difficulty  and  delay  to  the 
outer  reality.  A  cross-section  of  any  individual. 
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of  course,  would  show  characteristics  of  both 
types,  with  one  predominating. 

Now  those  people  who  tend  to  withdraw  into 
themselves  derive  more  pleasure  from  the  stories 
of  Chekhov  and  Mansfield  than  people  of  more 
objective  temperament,  who  frankly  see  very  lit¬ 
tle  in  them.  To  the  subjective  reader  they  mean 
much.  They  plunge  him  into  the  familiar  stream 
of  his  reveries ;  but  through  their  concrete  imagery 
they  keep  him  in  touch  with  the  world  of  sense. 
They  may  lead  him  for  the  time  being  more  deeply, 
by  identification,  into  the  morass  of  isolation ;  but 
because  the  characters  are  like  himself,  he  is  drawn 
out  of  his  own  loneliness  by  sympathy.  And  if 
these  characters — as  sometimes  happens — make  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  their  reality,  he  is  en¬ 
couraged  in  lids  own  efforts  to  reconcile  the  inner 
world  of  fantasy  which  he  prefers,  with  the  outer 
world  of  obstacles. 

By  contrast,  the  fiction  of  outer  action  and 
movement — even  if  it  is  as  expert  as  O.  Henry’s 
or  Kipling’s — is  plausible  to  him  only  while  he 
reads.  He  does  not  find  his  own  world  there,  save 
in  the  standardized  patterns  of  feeling  which  he 
scorns.  It  gives  him  nothing  but  a  temporary 
escape;  the  other  kind  of  fiction  points  him  to¬ 
wards  a  solution. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  and  painful  experi¬ 
ences  of  all  subjective  natures  is  that  of  loneli¬ 
ness;  they  feel  alien  to  the  world  and  the  people 
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about  them.*  It  is  amazing,  when  one  thinks 
over  the  characters  in  Chekhov’s  and  Mansfield  s 
stories,  to  note  how  many  of  them  realize  for  us 
this  sense  of  isolation.  Ma  Parker,  the  char¬ 
woman;  Yona,  the  “cabby”;  Laura,  the  sheltered, 
indulged  young  girl ;  the  “man  without  a  tempera¬ 
ment”;  the  dying  bishop;  the  busy  lawyer;  the 
little  shoemaker’s  apprentice;  the  old  professor: 
the  list  suggests  the  range  of  people.  They  are 
not  all  deeply  introspective  by  nature ;  perhaps 
life  has  forced  them  to  turn  in  upon  themselves 
for  the  first  time,  or  for  only  a  brief  space.  Their 
emotion  appeals  to  us  in  subtly  varied  forms.  Like 
Ma  Parker,  we  have  wanted  to  weep  over  cumula¬ 
tive  miseries  and  could  find  no  place  to  go;  to 
tefi  someone  of  our  peculiar  grief,  and  no  one 
would  listen.  We  have  been  set  apart  m  our 
eminence,  like  the  Bishop ;  or  in  our  perception 
of  some  social  iniquity,  like  the  student  in  Chek¬ 
hov’s  Fit.  We  have  sought  for  some  link  of  under¬ 
standing  with  a  person  dear  to  us,  and  have  felt 
only  a  dull  sense  of  impotence,  or  achieved  a 
momentary  or  accidental  success  that  leaves  us 

more  bewildered  than  before. 

Chekhov’s  old  professor  ( A  Dreary  Story), 
daily  drawing  away  from  his  family,  his  friends 


*Dr  Hinkle  ( -Re-Creating  of  the  Individual,  p.  262)  character¬ 
izes  the  emotional  introvert  by  “his  feeling  of  separation,  of  being 
alien,  and  the  internal  ego-consciousness,  together  with  his  deep 
sense  of  loneliness  and  isolation. 
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and  his  work  into  a  spiritual  remoteness,  feels  this 
strange  alienation  most  when  the  young  woman 
who  has  been  nearest  to  him  appeals  desperately 
for  his  help  and  understanding  in  some  obscure 
crisis  of  her  life;  and  he  can  say  nothing  but,  “I 
don’t  know,  what  am  I  to  do ?  Let  us  have  lunch.” 
And  he  is  utterly  at  a  loss  and  confused,  touched 
by  her  sobs,  quite  unable  to  reach  across  to  her, 
dully  conscious  all  the  time  that  he  is  near  his 
death,  that  he  will  never  see  her  again. 

The  professor  is  hopelessly  shut  in.  But  little 
Vanka,  the  shoemaker’s  boy,  is  just  going  through 
the  agonizing  loneliness  of  homesickness,  which 
will  wear  off  in  time.  One  Christmas  Eve,  while 
master  and  mistress  and  workman  are  at  the 
service,  he  writes  a  letter  to  his  grandfather.  His 
composition  is  broken  throughout  by  his  reveries. 
He  sees  his  grandfather — nimble  and  lively,  with 
an  everlastingly  laughing  face  and  drunken  eyes, 
and  the  two  dogs  that  follow  him  on  his  rounds 
as  night  watchman.  He  awakes  from  his  memories 
of  the  village  to  the  reality  of  his  hard  life,  beat¬ 
ings,  teasing,  overwork,  rocking  the  shoemaker’s 
wretched  brat,  and  he  writes:  “Take  me  away. 
I  will  powder  your  snuff  for  you,  I  will  pray  for 
you,  and  if  I  do  anything  you  can  thrash  me  like 
Sidor’s  goat.”  Then,  childlike,  he  tells  his  grand¬ 
father  all  about  Moscow,  the  things  in  the  shops, 
breaking  off  to  ask  him  to  get  a  gilt  walnut  for 
him  from  the  Christmas  tree  at  the  big  house.  Star- 
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ing  out  of  the  window,  he  remembers  how  he 
always  went  with  his  grandfather  into  the  forest 
for  the  tree,  and  before  chopping  it  down  the  old 
man  would  smoke  a  pipe,  slowly  take  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  laugh  at  frozen  Vanka.  He  sees  the  fir 
tree,  the  hoar  frost,  and  the  hare  flying  like  an 
arrow  over  the  snow  drift.  It  is  as  if  Chekhov 
had  thrown  a  pebble  into  Vanka ’s  consciousness 
and  the  ripples  were  spreading.  The  letter  grows 
more  incoherent:  “Ho  come,  dear  grandfather. 

.  .  .  For  Christ’s  sake,  I  beg  you,  take  me  away. 
...  My  life  is  wretched,  worse  than  a  dog’s.  I 
send  greetings  to  Alyona,  one-eyed  Yegorka,  and 
the  coachman,  and  don’t  give  my  concertina  to 
anyone.”  He  addresses  the  letter  to  Grand¬ 
father  in  the  Village,”  drops  it  in  the  postbox, 
and  falls  asleep  dreaming  of  grandfather  on  the 
stove,  swinging  his  bare  legs,  reading  the  letter 
to  the  cooks. 

The  cruel  isolation  thut  results  from  the  feeling 
of  being  shut  out  from  the  group  is  portrayed  in 
Katherine  Mansfield’s  The  Doll's  House.  The 
two  little  Kelveys  grotesquely  dressed,  daughters 
of  a  washerwoman  and  a  jailbird,  shunned  and 
snubbed  by  all  the  respectable  children  in  the 
school,  have  no  share  in  all  the  excitement  over 
the  Burnell  children’s  doll’s  house— that  wonder¬ 
ful  house,  with  its  plush  furniture,  its  stove  and 
tiny  plates,  and  the  irresistible  little  lamp  on  the 
dining-room  table.  Everybody  has  been  taken  to 
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see  it  but  them.  One  of  the  little  Burnells,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  sudden  impulse,  and  disobeying  the  strict¬ 
est  commands,  invites  them  into  the  back  yard  to 
see  the  wonder:  “like  two  little  stray  cats  they 
followed  across  the  courtyard.  ”  Scarcely  time 
for  a  look  before  Aunt  Beryl,  furious,  rushes  out 
to  scold  her  niece  and  shoo  the  little  Kelveys  away 
like  chickens.  “Burning  with  shame,  shrinking 
together,  Lil  huddling  along  like  her  mother,  our 
Else  dazed,  somehow  they  crossed  the  big  court¬ 
yard  and  squeezed  through  the  white  gate.  ’  ’  But 
the  strange  little  Else,  the  tiny  wishbone  of  a 
child,  with  cropped  hair  and  enormous  solemn 
eyes,  who  never  smiled,  who  went  through  life 
holding  on  to  Lil — Else  nudged  up  close  to  her 
sister,  and  smiled  her  rare  smile — “I  seen  the 
little  lamp,”  she  said  softly. 

And  there  is  the  monk  leronim  in  Chekhov’s 
Easter  Eve,  the  ferryman  plying  back  and  forth 
over  the  dark  river  all  night  long,  grieving  for 
the  dead  friend  who  composed  the  beautiful  hymns 
of  praise,  which  no  one  in  the  monastery  appre¬ 
ciated  but  leronim.  The  great  bell  rings,  there 
are  bonfires  at  the  river’s  edge,  a  rocket  zigzags 
in  a  golden  ribbon  up  the  sky,  people  are  restless 
and  happy.  “They’ll  begin  singing  the  Easter 
hymn  directly,”  said  leronim,  “and  Nikolay  is 
gone ;  there  is  no  one  to  appreciate  it.  .  .  .  There 
was  nothing  written  dearer  to  him  than  that  hymn. 
.  .  .  You  know,  in  our  monastery,  they  are  all 
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good  people,  kind  and  pious,  but  .  .  .  there  is  no 
one  with  softness  and  refinement.  .  .  .  They  all 
speak  loudly  and  tramp  heavily  when  they  walk; 
they  are  noisy,  they  clear  their  throats,  but 
Nikolay  always  talked  softly,  caressingly,  and  if 
he  noticed  that  anyone  was  asleep  or  praying  he 
would  slip  by  like  a  fly  or  a  gnat.  His  face  was 
tender,  compassionate.  ...” 

Ieronim  found  someone  to  listen  to  him,  at  least, 
as  he  ferried  his  passenger  over  to  the  monastery. 
Yona  in  Chekhov’s  Grief  was  less  fortunate.  This 
peasant  cabby,  picking  up  fares  on  a  snowy  night 
in  the  city  streets,  grieving  over  the  death  of  his 
son  back  in  the  village,  tries  to  tell  his  customers, 
one  after  another,  of  the  terrible  thing  that  has 
happened  to  him.  They  break  in  on  his  halting 
words  with  impatient  commands  to  drive  faster, 
to  look  where  he  is  going.  No  one  even  in  the 
tavern  will  listen.  So  he  goes  out  to  the  stable, 
and  while  his  little  mare  munches  her  hay,  he 
pours  out  his  story:  “Now  suppose  you  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  colt.  .  .  .  And  all  at  once  that  same  little  colt 
went  and  died.  .  .  .  You’d  be  sorry,  wouldn’t 


*  Gorki  (My  University  Days)  refers  to  this  story  when  he 
tells  of  his  grandmother’s  death,  and  how  he  longed  to  tell  some¬ 
one  about  her,  and  how  kind  and  clever  she  was:  “I  earned  about 
that  desperate  longing  with  me  for  a  long  time— but  there  was 
no  one  to  confide  in  and  so  it  burned  out,  unsaid.  I  recalled 
those  days  many  years  after,  when  I  read  the  wonderfully  true 
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The  reader  of  fiction,  wondering  how  the  writer 
chooses  his  material,  understands  readily  enough 
that  a  romantic  sailor,  elaborately  tattooed,  whom 
one  sees  in  a  foreign  port,  is  not  unworthy  of  a 
Conrad  tale.  Or  in  front  of  a  theatre,  a  grotesque 
old  lady  in  antiquated  clothes,  lace  and  tattered 
red  roses  on  her  hat,  cheeks  and  lips  painted,  w7ho 
asks  us  through  toothless  gums,  with  a  ghost  of  a 
solicitous  smile,  to  buy  a  package  of  chewing-gum 
— O.  Henry,  he  thinks,  could  do  her  perfectly.  But 
he  feels  more  surprise  when  a  writer  chooses  a 
drab,  colorless  charwoman.  He  has  seen  a  Ma 
Parker  a  hundred  times,  but  never  as  a  subject  for 
a  story.* 

story  of  A.  P.  Chekhov,  about  the  coachman  who  spoke  to  his 

horse  of  his  son’s  death.  And  I  bitterly  regretted  that  in  those 

days  of  sharp  misery  I  had  neither  a  dog  nor  a  horse  at  my 

side  and  that  I  did  not  think  of  sharing  my  grief  with  the  rats.” 

*  We  wish  to  call  attention  to  this  Sonnet,  Susie,  by  Ann  Hamil¬ 
ton,  from  The  Nation  of  7  Dec.,  21. 

Down  by  the  river-front,  beside  the  docks, 

Susie  scrubs  in  a  quick  lunch  bummer’s  hole, 

She  steals  the  money  from  the  cashier’s  box, 

Being  too  ugly  now  to  steal  his  soul. 

Susie’s  a  used-up  whisky-dyed  old  shoddy — 

Once  she  drew  encores  in  the  cabarets 
And  sculptors  sought  her  for  her  lovely  body. 

So  she  did  posing  on  her  vacant  days. 

Now  when  she  shuffles  past  the  wharves  to  work 
The  sailors  when  they  see  her  turn  away 
And  some  make  jokes  at  her  Saint  Vitus  jerk 
And  others  give  her  nickels  from  their  pay. 

Yet  there’s  a  bronze  nymph  in  a  museum  room 
That  Susie  posed  for  when  she  was  in  bloom. 
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We  have  all  known  a  Ma  Parker.  Some  of  us 
indeed  had  believed  that  she  had  a  history.  If 
we  had  seen  her  on  the  street,  in  the  wind,  we  might 
have  been  touched  momentarily  to  think  that  she 
must  have  had  a  hard  life.  This  hard  life 
Katherine  Mansfield  presents.  Ma  Parker  goes 
on  with  her  work  at  the  literary  gentleman’s  flat, 
and  the  story  of  her  life  at  home  goes  on  within 
her  mind,  as  she  washes  dishes,  scrubs,  and  makes 
the  bed.  Ma’s  little  grandson  has  just  been  buried. 
The  literary  gentleman  thinks  that  “  she  does  look 
dashed,  poor  old  bird,”  and  so  in  the  effort  to 
be  consoling,  he  hopes  the  funeral  went  off  well 
—“these  people  set  so  much  store  by  funerals.” 
But  Ma  Parker  scarcely  heeds  him.  This  last  blow 
has  made  very  present  to  her  the  sordid  and  piti¬ 
ful  facts  of  her  long  hard  life:— her  first  place  in 
London,  where  the  cook  was  cruel  to  her ;  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  a  baker— that,  thought  the  literary  gentle¬ 
man,  must  be  a  pleasant  sort  of  job,  handling  the 
fresh  loaves  and  all.  But  she  had  been  too  busy 
with  the  ghastly  misfortunes  of  child-bearing  and 
child-burying  to  enjoy  the  fresh  loaves.  She  lives 
again  through  the  long  illness  of  her  husband,  who 
had  “flour  on  the  lungs”;  her  son’s  going  off  to 
India.  ‘  ‘  Then  young  Mafldie  went  wrong  and  took 
her  sister  Alice  with  her.  ’  ’  Ethel  married  a  good- 
for-nothing’  little  waiter  who  died  of  ulcers  the 
year  Lennie  was  born.  And  now  little  Lennie ! 
.  ,  .  Intimate  memories  of  Lennie  keep  coming  up 
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into  Ma  Parker’s  mind — so  vivid  that  she  feels 
his  arms  around  her  neck,  hears  him  begging  his 
“gran”  for  pennies,  watches  him  suffer  in  his  last 
fever.  She  can  no  longer  bear  it.  She  had  never 
broken  down — no  one  had  ever  seen  Ma  Parker 
cry.  But  now  with  overwhelming  force  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  her  long  hard  life  bears  in  upon 
her.  In  a  daze  she  puts  on  her  battered  hat  and 
in  a  daze  walks  out  of  the  flat.  She  must  give 
way  to  it  somehow.  She  couldn’t  go  home — it 
would  frighten  Ethel  to  see  Ma  break  down.  She 
couldn’t  cry  on  a  bench — she  might  be  arrested. 
“Wasn’t  there  anywhere  in  the  world  where  she 
could  have  her  cry  out — at  last?  Ma  Parker  stood 
looking  up  and  down.  The  icy  wind  blew  out  her 
apron  into  a  balloon.  And  now  it  began  to  rain. 
There  was  nowhere.” 

This  consciousness  of  isolation  is  not  always 
deeply  melancholy.  In  Chekhov’s  Home,  a  lawyer, 
a  widower,  tries  to  make  his  delicate  seven-year- 
old  son  realize  the  iniquities  he  has  been  guilty  of. 
The  governess  tells  him  that  the  little  boy  has 
been  smoking  and  must  be  reprimanded.  After 
dinner,  in  his  study,  the  father  takes  the  child  on 
his  knee  to  talk  to  him,  make  him  aivare  how  bad 
it  is  for  him  to  smoke,  how  wrong  to  take  other 
people’s  tobacco.  In  words  of  one  syllable  he 
talks  about  the  laws  of  property.  Seryozha  should 
not  take  what  belongs  to  his  father;  his  father 
doesn’t  take  Seryozha’s  tilings.  “Perhaps  I’d 
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really  like  to  take  your  toy  dogs  and  pictures,  but 
I  don ’t — for  they  are  not  mine,  but  yours.  ”  “  Take 
them  if  you  like,”  exclaims  Seryozha,  “please 
don’t  hesitate,  papa,  take  them!  That  yellow  dog 
on  your  table  is  mine,  but  I  don’t  mind.”  The 
child’s  attention  keeps  straying  to  some  object  on 
the  table,  or  some  little  happening  of  the  day,  or 
he  catches  just  enough  of  his  father’s  talk  to 
awaken  his  own  reveries,  into  which  his  father 
cannot  follow  him.  And  the  father  strays  off  into 
reveries,  too — fragments  of  ethics  or  philosophy. 
To  reach  the  child,  he  reflects,  one  must  be  able 
to  think  as  he  does,  to  feel  with  him.  Seryozha 
plays  with  his  father’s  beard,  talking  half  to  him¬ 
self.  “He  felt  the  child’s  breathing  on  his  face, 
he  was  continually  touching  his  hair  with  his  cheek, 
and  there  was  a  soft  warm  feeling  in  his  soul, 
as  soft  as  though  not  only  his  hands  but  his  whole 
soul  were  lying  on  the  velvet  of  Seryozha’s 
jacket.” 

Absurd  that  an  experienced  advocate  should  be 
at  a  loss  with  his  own  son!  At  last,  after  exacting 
from  the  child  his  word  of  honor  not  to  smoke 
and  he  gives  it  readily,  with  clearly  no  sense  of 
its  meaning — the  lawyer  abandons  his  efforts. 
Seryozha  demands  a  story,  and  the  father  im¬ 
provises  what  seems  to  him  an  incredibly  naive 
fairy  tale  about  an  old  tsar  whose  only  son  died 
from  too  much  smoking.  Seryozha  is  touched  at 
the  desolation  of  the  old  tsar;  “his  eyes  were 
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clouded  by  mournfulness  and  something  like  fear; 
for  a  minute  be  looked  pensively  at  the  dark  win¬ 
dow,  shuddered,  and  said,  in  a  sinking  voice:  ‘I 
am  not  going  to  smoke  any  more.’  ”  And  he  goes 
to  bed  leaving  his  father  completely  bewildered 
at  the  process  by  which  this  happy  result  was 
wrought. 

VI 

For  the  reader  in  his  lonely  moods,  these 
realizations  of  the  moments  of  isolation  have  the 
effect,  paradoxically,  of  breaking  down  the  spirit¬ 
ual  barriers  separating  him  from  his  fellows. 
Since  some  of  the  pain  of  such  moments  lies  in 
inarticulateness,  there  is  profound  satisfaction  in 
having  them  made  beautifully  articulate. 

But  what  of  the  artist?  What  of  Chekhov?  Did 
he  feel  isolated?  One  gathers  that  like  all  artists 
he  often  did,  in  spite  of  the  richness  of  his  con¬ 
tacts  with  people.  His  letters  frequently  reveal 
it.  But  he  found  his  solution  by  accepting  such 
moments,  giving  them  adequate  and  varied  expres¬ 
sion,  thus  releasing  himself  from  the  burden  and 
the  pain.  And  he  was  happy  in  that  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  express  himself  freely.  The  Russian 
public  did  not  say  to  him:  Go  on  writing  merry 
stories  with  a  Maupassant  “kick.  ”  (He  began  that 
way.)  They  did  not  do  what  the  American  public 
did  to  Mark  Twain,  continue  to  demand  humor 
from  him. 
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It  may  seem  strange  to  link  the  names  of  Mark 
Twain  and  Anton  Chekhov.  Yet  they  were  alike 
in  their  spiritual  outlook  on  the  essential  tragedy 
of  man’s  loneliness.  One  saw  life  through  the  lens 
of  exaggerated  humor,  the  other  through  the  lens 
of  a  tranquil  realism.  Under  more  propitious 
conditions  Mark  Twain  might  have  been  as  great 
an  artist  as  Chekhov.  One  wonders  sometimes  if 
Mark  Twain’s  thwarted  literary  ambitions  did  not 
drive  deep  into  his  soul,  dissociating  his  personality 
— towards  a  flaring  up  into  wild  humor,  or  to¬ 
wards  a  smouldering,  with  an  occasional  hysterical 
leap  into  the  realm  of  really  tragic  pessimism.  If 
he  had  been  encouraged — or  even  permitted — to 
deal  with  his  tragic  moods  in  literature,  it  might 
have  been  his  salvation.  Something  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene,  something  in  the  personal  influences 
at  work  upon  him — as  traced  suggestively  by  Van 
Wyck  Brooks — prevented  his  natural  artistic  de¬ 
velopment. 

There  is  a  significant  story  of  Mark  Twain 
an  incident  offered  on  the  passing  breath  of 
literary  gossip.  A  young  woman  dining  with  the 
Clemens’,  when  they  lived  in  lower  Fifth  Avenue, 
remembers  i  4  4  He  was  unusually  exhilarated  at 
dinner,  extraordinarily  humorous.  He  would  take 
a  little  food,  get  up  and  walk  back  and  forth  in 
the  dining-room,  joking  with  the  guests.  Every¬ 
one  caught  the  mood.  On  the  surface  it  was  an 
ideally  happy  party.  .  .  .  Shortly  after  dinner 
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Mr.  Clemens  went  upstairs  to  billiards,  and  after 
that  he  began  to  sing  negro  spirituals.  He  sang 
them  with  poignancy.  When  I  went  in  later  to 
bid  him  good-night,  he  said:  ‘Did  you  hear  me 
singing?’  ‘Yes.  I  thought  you  sounded  lonely.’ 
tie  turned  to  me  with  a  strange  eagerness:  ‘I’m 
as  lonely  as  God.’  ” 
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CONRAD’S  NO  ST  ROMO:  *  TWENTY,  YEARS 

AFTER 

i 

It  is  in  the  “loneliness  of  innumerable  hearts” 
that  Conrad  finds  the  artist’s  justification.  For 
the  artist  speaks  to  “our  capacity  for  delight  and 
wonder,  to  the  sense  of  mystery  surrounding  our 
lives:  to  our  sense  of  beauty  and  pity  and  pain; 
to  the  latent  feeling  of  fellowship  with  all  crea¬ 
tion;  and  to  the  subtle  but  invincible  conviction 
of  solidarity  that  knits  together  the  loneliness  of 
innumerable  hearts ;  that  solidarity  in  dreams,  in 
joy,  in  sorrow,  in  aspirations,  in  illusions,  in  hope, 
in  fear,  which  binds  men  to  each  other,  which  binds 
together  all  humanity — the  dead  to  the  living  and 

the  living  to  the  unborn.” 

The  loneliness  of  a  human  soul  has  an  obses¬ 
sional  interest  for  Conrad.  Sometimes  a  man  is 
isolated  by  outer  circumstances— like  Almayer— 
among  a  people  and  a  culture  alien  to  him;  or 
sometimes  he  is  cut  off  by  a  strange  deed  like 
Falk’s  eating  of  human  flesh,  or  Dr.  Monygham’s 


*  Published  in  1904. 
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betrayal,  under  torture,  of  his  friends.  Or  he  is 
alone  through  a  peculiarity  of  temperament,  like 
Captain  McWhirr  with  his  lack  of  imagination; 
or  like  Heyst  in  his  early  loss  of  the  capacity  for 
illusions,  or  like  Lord  Jim  with  his  morbid  sense 
of  honor,  or  like  Flora  and  Lena  with  their  feel¬ 
ing  that  no  one  can  possibly  care  for  them.  In 
the  latest  book,  The  Rover,  the  girl  has  been  set 
apart  through  a  terrible  experience  in  the  French 
Revolution  when  she  had  been  made  to  share  in 
an  orgy  of  blood,  an  intoxication  of  cruelty  that 
had  overpowered  her  senses  and  made  her  for  a 
time  a  part  of  the  mass  madness.  The  spiritual 
experience  is  visualized  in  the  picture  of  the  young 
girl  brought  back  home,  stained  from  head  to  foot 
with  blood. 

Sometimes,  as  in  Lord  Jim,  these  separated 
souls  never  break  down  the  barriers.  Sometimes 
the  thrilling  experience  of  the  story  for  the  reader 
comes  at  the  moment  when  this  isolation  is  pierced, 
perhaps  only  at  the  moment  of  death — as  when 
the  love  in  which  Heyst  refused  to  believe  unites 
him  to  Lena.  The  Secret  Sharer  is  exciting  enough 
in  outer  events,  but  the  inner  significance  of  the 
experience  for  the  young  captain  is  that  he  is  out 
of  communion  with  his  crew  and  his  ship.  His 
secret  has  isolated  him ;  he  has  an  agonizing  sense 
of  spiritual  remoteness,  relieved  only  when  the 
fugitive  who  has  secretly  shared  his  cabin  slips 
over  the  side  into  the  darkness. 
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This  grouping  of  some  of  Conrad’s  people  is 
not  meant  to  give  the  impression  that  they  can 
be  catalogued.  He  is  guilty  of  that  as  little  as 
Chekhov :  each  person  is  unique.  He  always  gives 
the  impression,  as  Mr.  Mencken  has  pointed  out, 
that  “he  is  as  much  puzzled  by  his  characters  as 
the  reader  is  ...  he  too  is  feeling  his  way  among 
shadowy  evidences.  The  discoveries  that  we  make 
about  Lord  Jim,  about  Nostromo  .  .  .  come  as 
fortuitously  and  as  unexpectedly  as  the  dis¬ 
coveries  we  make  about  the  real  figures  of  our 
world.  The  picture  is  built  up  bit  by  bit;  it  is 
never  flashed  suddenly  and  completely  as  by  best¬ 
seller  calciums;  it  remains  a  bit  dim  at  the  end. 
But  in  that  very  dimness,  so  tantalizing  and  yet 
so  revealing  lies  two-thirds  of  Conrad’s  art.  What 
he  shows  is  blurred  at  the  edges,  but  so  is  life 
blurred  at  the  edges.”  His  technique — his  more 
usual  way  of  telling  a  story  at  two  or  three  re¬ 
moves — his  devotion  to  the  way  of  “doing  a  thing 
that  shall  make  it  undergo  the  most  doing ”~is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  effort  to  convey  to  the  reader 
his  own  perplexity.  And  his  own  feeling  about 
people  was  the  result  perhaps  of  being  puzzled 
about  himself.  He  could  hardly  escape  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  mysteriousness  of  existence  when 
the  two  crucial  events  in  his  own  life  arose  from 
impulses  that  remained  inexplicable  to  himself: 
how  he,  a  Polish  boy,  of  an  inland  race,  untouched 
by  any  knowledge  of  the  sea,  should  have  been 
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irresistibly  impelled,  against  the  amazed  remon¬ 
strances  of  his  Polish  relatives,  to  become  a  sailor 
in  the  English  service ;  and  how  twenty  years  later 
“the  soul  of  a  novelist  was  born  into  the  body 
of  the  seaman,’ ’  and  the  English  Master  Mariner, 
forced  to  leave  the  sea,  began  to  create  some  of 
the  most  significant  and  beautiful  English  fiction 
of  our  day. 

With  all  the  wealth  of  exciting  incident  in  his 
fiction,  his  preoccupation  is  always  with  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  human  psychology.  A  critic  *  speaks  of 
the  way  Conrad  “drops  or  flings”  us  the  deeds 
of  his  characters  as  “something  too  obviously 
irrelevant  for  concealment.”  They  have  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  spiritual  experience  that  makes  the 
physical  adventure  seem  relatively  unimportant. 
Even  the  characters  themselves  feel  a  little  that 
way  about  it — to  that  extent  Conrad  projects  his 
own  feeling  upon  them.  “Though  they  may  be 
successful  men  of  action  in  the  violent  life  to  which 
fate  or  inclination  has  accustomed  them,  it  is 
never  action  which  really  holds  their  hearts.  .  .  . 
It  may  come  in  their  day’s  work  to  take  bloody 
revenges  or  to  wade  through  blood  to  safety,  but 
it  is  always  with  an  air  of  detachment  greater 
than  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett’s  heroes  could  maintain 
in  buying  a  railway  ticket.  What  preoccupies 
them  is  rather  some  sinister  trait  in  humanity  or 
some  unspeakable  fascination  in  a  face,  or  a  coast- 

*  E.  F.  C.  Manchester  Guardian,  23  June,  1923. 
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line,  which  seems  to  hide  a  solution  for  those  rid¬ 
dles  about  life  and  death  that  inarticulately 
possess  their  souls.” 

We  speculated  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the 
value  of  Chekhov  and  Katherine  Mansfield  for  the 
introspective  type  of  person  in  helping  him  to 
adapt  to  the  outer  world.  Conrad,  with  his  prob¬ 
ings  into  the  inner  secrets  of  personality,  of  course 
attracts  him,  but  this  writer’s  appeal  is  almost  as 
great  to  the  person  who  is  not  introspective.  For 
in  Conrad  there  is  a  swift,  colorful  world  of  action 
that  such  a  person  moves  familiarly  in,  and  lured 
on  by  that  he  is  insensibly  initiated  into  the  inner 
world.  He  may  begin  by  being  fascinated  as  Con¬ 
rad  himself  is  by  the  “surrounding  vision  of  form 
and  color,  sunshine  and  shadow”;  and  end  by 
sharing  Conrad’s  absorption  in  the  mystery  of  the 
human  heart. 

ii 

No  one  book  better  reveals  this  double  fascina¬ 
tion  than  Nostromo.  But  why,  since  Conrad  is  a 
writer  of  the  sea,  select  this  book  for  examination 
wherein  we  never  get  out  on  the  high  seas ;  where 
the  only  ships  are  the  coastwise  vessels — the  Juno, 
Minerva,  Ganymede— steaming  quietly  in  and  out 
of  port,  disturbing  the  waters  of  the  Placid  Gulf ; 
where  a  mere  lighter  plays  the  important  role  at 
the  climax  of  the  story?  Why  choose  Nostromo 
which  more  than  his  other  books  deals  with  lives 
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and  events  connected  with  the  land — with  revolu¬ 
tions  and  revolutionaries  in  a  South  American 
republic! 

But  the  Placid  Gulf  casts  its  spell  over  the  whole 
story;  the  sea  lies  as  the  highway  over  which  the 
hero  himself  has  come  to  Costaguana;  the  sea 
makes  Nostromo  what  he  so  uniquely  is.  The  old 
Garibaldino  is  of  the  sea;  and  Captain  Joe 
Mitchell.  As  if  one  might  forget,  Conrad  through¬ 
out  the  book  conjures  the  magic  of  the  sea  in 
sentences  of  matchless  descriptive  beauty.  “The 
great  mass  of  cloud  filling  the  head  of  the  gulf 
had  long  red  smears  amongst  its  convoluted  folds 
of  grey  and  black,  as  of  a  floating  mantle  stained 
with  blood.  .  .  .  The  little  wavelets  seemed  to  be 
tossing  tiny  red  sparks  upon  the  sandy  beaches. 
The  glassy  bands  of  water  along  the  horizon  gave 
out  a  fiery  red  glow,  as  if  fire  and  water  had  been 
mingled  together  in  the  vast  bed  of  the  ocean.” 
Or  again:  “a  sombre  thunder  head  breaks  away 
from  the  main  body  to  career  all  over  the  gulf 
till  it  sweeps  into  the  offing  beyond  Azuera,  where 
it  bursts  suddenly  into  flame  and  crashes  like  a 
sinister  pirate-sliip  of  the  air.” 


in 

It  is  perfectly  incredible  that  Nostromo — poign¬ 
ant  and  beautiful  pageant — should  have  emerged 
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from  a  mood  “so  strangely  negative,”  wherein  it 
seemed  to  Joseph  Conrad  there  was  nothing 
more  in  the  world  to  write  about.  For  it  is  “the 
most  anxiously  meditated  of  the  longer  novels,” 
and  by  far  the  most  rich,  complete,  and  abiding 
of  his  writings. 

In  the  preface  to  the  later  editions  of  the  book 
we  have  the  author’s  history  of  its  genesis.  When 
he  was  very  young  he  had  “heard  the  story  of 
some  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  stolen  single- 
handed  a  whole  lighter-full  of  silver,  somewhere 
on  the  Tierra  Firme  seaboard  during  the  troubles 
of  a  revolution.”  Crime  as  crime  didn’t  interest 
him,  and  he  forgot  the  incident  until,  twenty-six 
or  seven  years  afterward,  he  found  a  reference  to 
the  story  in  a  sailor’s  autobiography,  where  the 
man  “is  represented  as  an  unmitigated  rascal,  a 
small  cheat,  stupidly  ferocious,  morose,  of  mean 
appearance,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  great¬ 
ness  this  opportunity  had  thrust  upon  him.” 

The  significance  of  this  episode  covering  only 
a  few  pages  was  that  it  “evoked  the  memories 
of  that  distant  time  when  everything  was  so 
fresh,  so  surprising,  so  venturesome,  so  inter¬ 
esting;  bits  of  strange  coasts  under  the  stars, 
shadows  of  hills  in  the  sunshine,  men’s  pas¬ 
sions  in  the  dusk,  gossip  half-forgotten,  faces 
grown  dim.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  perhaps,  there  still 
was  in  the  world  something  to  write  about. 
Jet  I  did  not  see  anything  at  first  in  the  mere 
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story.  ...  It  was  only  when  it  dawned  upon  me 
that  the  purloiner  of  the  treasure  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  he  a  confirmed  rogue,  that  he  could  he  even 
a  man  of  character,  an  actor  and  possibly  a  victim 
in  the  changing  scenes  of  a  revolution,  it  was  only 
then  that  I  had  the  first  vision  of  a  twilight  coun¬ 
try  which  was  to  become  the  province  of  Sulaco.” 

When,  in  short,  he  scented  a  mystery.  This  con¬ 
trast  of  a  man  of  character  who  is  also  a  thief 
furnishes  the  psychological  problem  of  Nostromo 
himself. 

Many  people  find  it  hard  to  get  into  Nostromo 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  tale  directly  told, 
and  for  that  reason  not  open  to  the  accusation  of 
some  critics  who  abuse  Conrad  for  his  method  of 
telling  a  story : 

‘ 1  The  Captain  told  the  cook,  the  cook  told  the  crew, 

The  crew  told  me,  so  the  story  must  be  true.  ’  ’ 

But  in  this  book  Marlow  is  not  present,  and  we 
can  gladly  enough  dispense  with  him.  For  much 
of  the  time  Marlow  is  de  trop.  He  coughs,  throws 
a  lighted  cigarette  into  the  hedge,  interrupts  the 
narrative;  he  drinks  again,  and  each  time,  after 
the  first  readings  especially,  the  reader  is  likely 
to  have  flash  before  his  eyes  the  stroke  of  a  piston 
or  be  aware  of  a  flywheel  whirling  about. 

If  we  try  to  recall  with  what  episode  Nostromo 
begins,  although  we  know  the  story  well,  as  a  part 
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of  our  own  experience,  we  cannot  remember  bow 
it  is  put  together.  One  is  not  conscious  of 
machinery ;  there  is  no  creaking.  Where  is  the  nar¬ 
rator?  The  telling  is  a  natural  phenomenon; 
never  is  there  the  slightest  intrusion  of  an 
omniscient  author.  This  book  is  certainly  one  of 
the  beautiful  accidents  of  modern  literature 
beautiful  and  accidental  like  a  dawn  in  April  in 
an  Italian  Alpine  valley! 

Yet  there  is  perhaps  some  justification  for  the 
charge  that  Nostromo  is  difficult  to  get  into.  Up 
to  the  fifth  chapter  in  The  Isabels  the  tale  threads 
its  way  back  and  forth,  characters  are  casually 
introduced.  We  are  told  of  the  relations  of  the 
Goulds,  father  and  son;  we  are  with  the  young 
student  of  mining  engineering  when  he  meets  the 
future  Mrs.  Charles  Gould  in  Lucca.  And  we  are 
carried  from  Don  Jose,  the  patriot  of  Costaguana, 
to  Holroyd,  the  financier  in  San  Francisco,  and 
back  to  Sulaco  to  meet  the  old  Garibaldino  and  his 
family;  to  meet  Captain  Joe  Mitchell,  and  his  man, 
Nostromo.  We  have  sympathy  for  the  readers 
who  feel  that  this  oscillation,  pointed  though  it 
is  with  moments  of  acute  psychology,  and  descrip¬ 
tive  beauty,  isn ’t  really  getting  us  anywhere ;  who 
feel  a  stage  being  set  for  events  of  great  dramatic 
excitement,  with  always  a  letting  down  at  the 
moment  one  might  look  for  something  to  come 
off.  Excepting  the  mob  circulating  in  Sulaco  to¬ 
ward  the  inn  of  the  Garibaldino,  and  Nostromo ’s 
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melodramatic  rescue  of  the  Viola  family,  and  the 
departure  of  the  troops  in  a  whirl  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  excitement,  the  action  falls  off  each  time  one’s 
attention  is  focussed  for  a  climax. 

So  the  tale  goes  on,  back  and  forth,  quietly, 
leisurely.  We  look  on  at  Nostromo’s  masterful 
rule  of  the  people,  we  see  him  rousing  the  car- 
gadores  to  work  after  a  night  of  fiesta,  we  watch 
him  swagger  through  a  picturesque  Carmen-like 
love  scene.  Yet  each  of  these  pictures  seems  at 
the  moment  to  be  an  end  in  itself,  to  be  unrelated 
to  the  story. 

At  tills  Chapter  Five  the  sails  fill  at  last.  We 
have  been  becalmed  in  the  Placid  Gulf  like  the 
ships  that  sometimes  for  thirty  hours  at  a  stretch 
drift  there  at  the  mercy  of  capricious,  fitful  airs. 
It  has  been  like  the  nights  when  the  clouds 
“smother  the  whole  quiet  gulf  below  with  an  im¬ 
penetrable  darkness,  in  which  the  sound  of  the 
falling  showers  can  be  heard  beginning  and  ceas¬ 
ing  abruptly,  now  here,  now  there.  .  .  .  Your  ship 
floats  unseen  under  your  feet,  her  sails  flutter  in¬ 
visible  above  your  head.  The  eye  of  God  Himself 
.  .  .  could  not  find  out  what  a  man’s  hand  was 
doing  in  there.”  We  feel  at  once  a  brisker  speed, 
a  note  of  intensity,  a  ground-swell  of  passion.  We 
are  conscious  that  we  have  at  last  arrived  at  a 
focus  wherein  the  preceding  scenes  have  suddenly 
fitted  into  a  pattern.  We  know  where  we  are 
going,  and  the  way  points  clearly  to  a  climax. 
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IV 

Reconstruct  the  scene  of  this  chapter.  It  is  the 
book  in  microcosm,  showing  all  the  interlocked 
veins  and  tissues.  Don  Jose,  his  daughter  An¬ 
tonia,  Decoud,  and  Mrs.  Gould  have  returned  to 
the  Casa  Gould  on  this  hot  late  afternoon— from 
the  excitement  of  seeing  troops  embark.  The 
emotion  of  the  patriots  had  been  drained  off  by 
this  event,  and  a  pause— a  suppressed  intensity — 
had  fallen  upon  them.  But  Decoud  is  no  patriot, 
and  on  him  no  pause  had  fallen.  He  has  shown 
in  Paris  a  superficial  interest  in  internationalism, 
contempt  for  South  American  revolutions.  He 
chatters.  With  intellectual  acumen  which  enables 
him  to  look  clearly  at  love  and  call  it  his  ‘  ‘  supreme 
illusion,”  he  lights  up  the  motives  of  all  the  par¬ 
ticipants  of  the  drama.  This  “non-descript 
dilletante”  challenges  even  Charles  Gould’s  dis¬ 
interestedness,  when  he  suggests  to  Antonia  Avel- 
lanos  that  the  test  would  come  if  Gould  were  asked 
to  throw  his  mine  into  the  melting  pot  for  the 
Cause ;  and  a  spark  is  struck  which  kindles  emo¬ 
tion  :  the  story  is  set  going.  The  characters  have 
come  to  life  as  if  something  in  the  air  had  got 
into  each  one,  stirring  his  heart,  demanding  ex¬ 
pression  ;  and  this  something  has  emanated  from 
Martin  Decoud’s  mind. 

For  Don  Jose  Avellanos,  usually  eloquent, 
speech  is  for  the  moment  trivial.  He  has  seen  the 
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army  depart  with  deadly  rifles ;  he  feels  an 
“ecstatic  confidence.’’  As  they  enter  the  house, 
Don  Jose  tells  Decond — turned  journalist  for  love 
of  Antonia — that  the  newspaper  “must  have  a 
long  and  confident  article  upon  Barrios  and  the 
irresistibleness  of  his  army  of  Cayta.  The  moral 
effect  should  be  kept  up  in  the  country.”  Don 
Jose  is  being  practical. 

Decoud  walks  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room, 
eager  to  make  his  peace  with  Antonia.  For  being 
caught  in  the  trap  of  revolution,  he  is  angry  with 
himself ;  his  being  caught  in  the  trap  of  love  for 
Antonia  is  a  torture  of  delight  he  doesn’t  want 
to  resist.  There  is  for  him  the  additional  intel¬ 
lectual  delight  in  knowing  that  he  has  at  least  ‘  ‘  the 
supreme  illusion  of  a  lover.” 

Then  we  read :  “Mrs.  Gould  sank  low  before  the 
little  tea-table.”  The  action  has  begun.  Decoud ’s 
walking  up  and  down  the  drawing-room  is  symbolic 
of  the  weaving  of  the  strands  of  the  plot;  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  Mrs.  Gould’s  tea-table,  in 
front  of  Don  Jose,  in  front  of  Antonia.  A  servant 
announces:  “The  Senor  Administrador  is  just 
back  from  the  mountain.”  The  spirit  of  the  San 
Tome  Mine  had  entered  the  drawing-room.  And 
from  that  instant  it  hovers  ominously  in  the  air. 
We  are  aware  forebodingly  of  its  presence,  though 
none  of  the  actors,  save  Mrs.  Gould  certainly,  and 
Decoud  intermittently,  realizes  that  it  is  the  mine 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  tins  revolution;  that 
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the  mine’s  preservation  is  based  on  counter-revo¬ 
lution,  ad  infinitum. 

Decoud’s  mind,  inflamed  by  his  passion  for 
Antonia,  burns  with  intense  power,  lighting  up 
all  the  sentimentalities  of  patriotism.  His  deep¬ 
ening  emotion  has  strangely  sharpened  his  skep¬ 
ticism.  He  cries  out  almost  hysterically  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  truth;  and  he  burns  with  greater 
indignation  when  he  sees  all  this  lost  on  Antonia, 
“ resolute  puritan  of  patriotism.”  He  hates  him¬ 
self  for  his  calling  of  names  even  as  he  hurls  into 
the  scene  a  dramatic  Gran  Bestia  when  the  traitor 
Montero  is  mentioned.  He  turns  to  Antonia  with 
a  comment  on  the  absurdity  of  this  name-calling 
business  of  journalism.  Intellectually  he  sees  that 
any  direction  he  turns  means  defeat.  The  hope 
of  his  passion  lures  him  on ;  it  identifies  him,  not 
without  the  cynic’s  gesture,  with  the  Cause. 

Here  the  actors  shift.  Antonia  steps  out  on  the 
balcony  overhanging  the  street,  and  Decoud  fol¬ 
lows.  The  whole  drama,  playing  up  to  these  two 
people,  discloses  the  conflict  going  on  between 
Antonia’s  illusion  of  patriotism,  and  Decoud’s 
“ supreme  illusion  of  love.”  It  is  a  strange  scene, 
with  more  said  of  politics  than  of  love,  but  with 
profound  pauses  filled  with  a  sense  of  intimacy, 
“that  fall  upon  the  rhythm  of  passion.”  (These 
remind  one  of  the  thrilling  pauses  in  Katherine 
Mansfield’s  Psychology .)  We  hear  Decoud’s  ap¬ 
peal  to  Antonia  to  think  of  the  cruelty  of  “inciting 
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poor  ignorant  fools  to  kill  and  die,”  which  has 
already  destroyed  his  self-respect.  We  hear  his 
desperate  cry :  “  I  shall  go  to  the  wall.  ’  ’  Antonia 
replies :  ‘  ‘  Martin,  yon  will  make  me  cry.  ’  ’  Some¬ 
thing  gives  way  in  onr  hearts,  there  is  a  catching 
of  breath;  we  feel  the  triumph  of  Decoud’s  love, 
and  at  the  same  moment  are  conscious  of  a  fate¬ 
ful  futility  lurking  in  the  drawing-room  and  in 
the  street  below,  where  suddenly  appears  the 
“illustrious  Capataz  de  Cargadores” — Nostromo. 
“The  horseman  passed  below  them  with  a  gleam 
of  dim  light  on  the  shining  broad  quarters  of  the 
grey  mare,  on  a  bright  heavy  stirrup,  on  a  long 
silver  spur;  but  the  short  flick  of  the  yellowish 
flame  in  the  dusk  was  powerless  against  the  muf¬ 
fled  up  mysteriousness  of  the  dark  figure  with  an 
invisible  face  concealed  by  a  great  sombrero.” 

Decoud  seizes  his  chance,  pleads  with  her  to 
leave  all  this  miserable  turmoil,  attacks  her 
patriotism  with  the  cold  facts  of  the  sordid  situa¬ 
tion:  there  is  no  disinterested  person  anywhere, 
it  is  all  a  maze  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Her 
convictions  challenged,  she  faces  him  and  begins 
to  argue.  At  first  he  is  entirely  absorbed  in  his 
sensuous  pleasure  in  the  tones  of  her  voice,  in  the 
pulsations  of  her  throat ;  puzzled  a  little  now  and 
then  by  the  sheer  sagacity  of  a  phrase  that  re¬ 
places  his  fascination  “by  a  sudden  unwilling 
thrill  of  interest.”  He  would  rather  not  be  forced 
to  believe  in  her  intellect,  but  in  spite  of  himself 
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he  begins  to  answer  her  seriously.  Suddenly,  un¬ 
expectedly,  he  introduces  the  idea  of  secession, 
the  separation  of  rich  Sulaco  from  the  part  of 
Costaguana  east  of  the  mountains.  They  are 
looking  out  into  the  darkness,  which  seems  in 
some  uncanny  way  to  blend  with  the  mystery 
of  the  birth  of  Decoud’s  idea  at  this  moment. 
“  Outside  it  had  grown  dark.  From  the  deep 
trench  of  shadow  between  the  houses,  lit  up  vaguely 
by  the  glimmer  of  the  street  lamps,  ascended  the 
evening  silence  of  Sulaco ;  the  silence  of  the  town 
with  few  carriages,  of  unshod  horses,  and  a  softly 
sandalled  population.  The  windows  of  the  Casa 
Gould  flung  their  shining  parallelograms  upon  the 
house  of  the  Avellanos.  Now  and  then  a  shuffle 
of  feet  passed  below  with  a  pulsating  red  glow 
of  a  cigarette  at  the  foot  of  the  walls;  and  the 
night  air  as  if  cooled  by  the  snows  of  Higuerota 
refreshed  their  faces.” 

They  look  hack  into  the  salon.  Decoud’s  con¬ 
suming  interest  in  truth,  his  keen  absorption  in 
the  psychology  lying  hack  of  behavior,  drives  him 
to  attack  the  new  guests  who  begin  to  All  the  Casa 
Gould.  There  is  Antonia’s  uncle,  Father  Cor- 
belan,  of  whom  Decoud  says:  “But  I  know  him, 
too.  The  idea  of  political  honor,  justice,  consists 
in  the  restitution  of  confiscated  Church  property.” 
The  impenetrability  of  the  English  Charles  Gould 
upsets  somewhat  the  young  boulevardier’s  poise; 
but  even  of  Gould  be  makes  the  significant  guess 
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“that  he  thinks  of  nothing  apart  from  his  mine, 
of  his  Imperium  in  Imperio.”  Then  we  have  a 
glance  at  that  “sinister  Dr.  Monygham”  and 
through  Decoud  see  into  his  devoted  relationship 
with  Mrs.  Gould. 

Of  course  it  is  only  when  we  have  finished  the 
book  and  go  back  to  this  chapter  that  we  see  how 
all  these  personae  are  being  spun  into  a  plot.  We 
are  told  that  the  “tide  of  political  speculation  was 
beating  high  within  the  four  walls  of  the  great 
sala.”  The  motif  of  Nostromo’s  worth  is  played 
again  and  again;  linked  first  with  Decoud ’s  idea 
of  secession,  and  prophetic  of  a  later  journey  of 
tragedy  they  make  together ;  linked  then  with  the 
name  and  exploits  of  Father  Corbelan. 

The  guests  withdraw,  leaving  Charles  Gould 
with  one  visitor — Senor  Hirsh — and  we  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Jew  seeking  security  for  his  material 
interests,  who  later  figures  conspicuously  in  the 
tale.  He  mentions  a  contract  with  the  San  Tome 
Mine  for  dynamite.  At  the  word  Gould’s  mind 
springs  like  a  trap  set  off:  “I  have  enough  dyna¬ 
mite  stored  up  at  the  mountain  to  send  it  down 
crashing  into  the  valley — to  send  half  Sulaco  into 
the  air.” 

This  fanaticism  is  the  last  note — and  it  is  sym¬ 
bolic.  We  hurry  on  then  through  this  relentless 
story  of  people  involved,  materially  and  spirit¬ 
ually  ;  a  story  with  potentialities  for  tragedy,  in¬ 
herent  in  Charles  Gould’s  obsession  with  material 
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interests,  Mrs.  Gould’s  unhappiness,  Decoud’s 
illusion  of  a  lover,  Antonia’s  grief,  Nostromo’s 
courageous  uneven  encounter  with  the  contemp¬ 
tuous  gods. 

v 

Nostromo  is  our  modern  life  in  miniature,  por¬ 
traying  not  only  the  activities  of  Costaguana  and 
Sulaco,  and  the  San  Tome  Mine  in  particular,  but 
London,  Sir  John  (head  of  the  Chairmen  of  the 
railway  board),  and  the  financial  house  of  Holroyd 
in  the  United  States.  With  an  almost  intuitive 
sense  Conrad  grapples  with  these  complicated  af¬ 
fairs  and  subdues  them  to  an  incidental  place. 

What  could  a  man  like  Conrad,  a  follower  for 
years  of  the  sea,  be  expected  to  know  of  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  modern  civilization?  He  somewhere 
speaks  of  the  relief  he  felt  whenever  he  boarded 
his  ship,  in  leaving  these  complexities  behind  him. 
But  in  Nostromo  he  turned  “with  anxious  medita¬ 
tion”  to  face  them.  More  than  most  artists  and 
as  completely  as  most  propagandists  he  makes  the 
ideas  and  ideals  motivating  economic  imperialism 
stand  out.  Yet  he  is  always  more  interested  in 
making  clear  the  complex  character  of  Charles 
Gould  than  he  is  in  making  clear  economic  ex¬ 
ploitation. 

Charles  Gould  is  afflicted  with  a  double  passion 
—his  love  for  his  wife,  and  his  deep  desire  to 
make  up  for  the  injury  done  to  his  father  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  mine.  If  he  is  to  right  his 
father’s  wrong  he  must  make  the  mine  go.  At 
the  outset  this  desire  works  in  harmony  with  his 
love  for  his  wife.  The  idea  of  rehabilitation  had 
presented  itself  to  them  both  ‘ 4  at  the  instant  when 
the  woman’s  instinct  of  devotion  and  the  man’s 
instinct  of  activity  received  from  the  strongest  of 
illusions,  love,  their  most  powerful  impulse.”  As 
Charles  Gould  begins  to  work  the  mine,  it  becomes 
gradually  an  idol,  displacing  slowly  but  with  in¬ 
evitable  cruelty  his  affection  for  his  wife.  As 
Decoud  says, his  sentimentalism  attaches  a  strange 
idea  of  justice  to  this  mine,  and  to  the  seduction  of 
this  idea  he  surrenders  his  wife’s  happiness.  The 
more  he  is  subconsciously  aware  of  the  subtle 
wrong  he  is  doing  her,  the  more  tenaciously  he 
clings  to  the  fixed  idea  of  the  mine’s  success.  Mrs. 
Gould  fails  when  she  tries  to  save  him  from  the 
effects  of  this  cold  and  overmastering  passion. 

Charles  Gould  has  worked  the  concession  with 
the  ideals  that  others  of  his  class  have  had,  of 
establishing  order,  peace,  good  faith,  and  security, 
and  of  postponing  the  establishment  of  justice 
until  the  foundations  of  a  true  economy  have  been 
laid.  His  weapon  is  the  wealth  of  the  mine — a 
weapon  double-edged  with  the  cupidity  and  greed 
of  mankind,  tainting  the  cause  for  which  it  is 
drawn.  For  the  concession  has  to  fight  for  its 
life  with  such  weapons  as  can  be  found  in  the 
mire  of  universal  corruption.  ‘‘There  was  some- 
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thing  inherent  in  the  necessities  of  successful 
action  which  carried  with  it  the  moral  degradation 
of  the  idea.” 

Eventually  the  Gould  forces  are  triumphant  and 
a  civilization  is  established,  dominated  by  those 
whose  power  lies  in  economic  mastery.  Then  Mrs. 
Gould  is  forced  to  share  the  ironic  perception  of 
Dr.  Monygham  that  the  time  is  coming  “when  all 
that  the  Gould  concession  stands  for  shall  weigh 
as  heavily  upon  the  people  as  the  barbarism, 
cruelty,  misrule”  of  the  earlier  regime.  “The 
mine  will  be  more  pitiless  and  autocratic  than  the 
worst  government,  ready  to  crush  innumerable 
lives  in  the  expansion  of  its  greatness.”  Here, 
presented  as  something  incidental,  is  profound 
analysis  of  the  processes  of  modern  civilization. 
But  what  we  are  really  concerned  with  is  the  suf¬ 
fering  spirit  of  Mrs.  Gould,  defeated  in  her  hope 
that  the  spell  of  the  mine  would  be  broken  with 
the  achievement  of  order. 


VI 

To  several  other  characters  also  Conrad  gives 
the  absorbed  exclusive  attention  that  we  find  in  a 
short  story.  He  isolates  and  studies  them  under 
the  microscope  in  the  manner  of  Chekhov  and 
Katherine  Mansfield. 

There  is  Hr.  Monygham,  who  is  among  the  most 
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isolated  characters  in  Conrad’s  world.  He  had 
been  the  victim  of  one  of  the  many  revolutions — 
puerile,  blood-thirsty  games  “played  with  terrible 
earnestness  by  depraved  children.”  Under  tor¬ 
ture  he  had  betrayed  his  friends  and  he  can  never 
entirely  recover  his  self-respect.  His  short,  hope¬ 
less  laugh  expressed  immense  mistrust  of  man¬ 
kind — “really  it  was  most  unreasonable  to  demand 
that  a  man  should  think  of  other  people  so  much 
better  than  he  is  able  to  think  of  himself.”  One 
must  go  to  Dostoevsky  for  a  picture  more  revolt¬ 
ing  than  that  of  the  priest  who  tortures  Dr.  Mony- 
gham,  the  man  he  dreamed  of  on  the  nights  when 
he  rose  and  walked  the  floor  and  waited  with  a 
lighted  candle  for  the  daylight.  Father  Beron, 
after  torturing  his  prisoner,  had  returned  to  the 
examination  with  “that  dull  surfeited  look  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  eyes  of  gluttonous  persons  after 
a  heavy  meal.”  Sadism  is  a  part  of  the  amazing 
spectacle  of  the  universe. 

Dr.  Monygham’s  only  release  from  complete 
and  utter  isolation  lies  in  his  devotion  to  Mrs. 
Gould.  They  understand  each  other ;  they  are  for 
each  other  consolations.  When  waves  of  loneli¬ 
ness  sweep  over  Mrs.  Gould  she  reflects  that  he 
is  the  only  man  who  would  ever  again  ask  her 
with  solicitude  of  what  she  was  thinking;  and  he 
would  find  surcease  from  his  own  loneliness  in 
asking  her  because  he  is  devoted  to  her  with  the 
utter  absorption  of  a  man  “to  whom  love  comes 
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late,  not  as  the  most  splendid  of  illusions,  but  like 
an  enlightening  and  priceless  misfortune.” 

The  same  absorbed  attention  is  given  to  the 
two  sharply  contrasted  characters,  Nostromo  and 
Decoud,  joint  actors  in  the  most  dramatic  episode 
in  the  book — the  escape  with  the  silver.  Here  we 
have  a  beautiful  instance  where  the  inner  drama 
transcends  in  intensity  the  outer  drama,  and  there 
are  thrills  in  plenty  in  the  external  episode. 
Decoud  is  the  intellect  aristocrat,  the  dis¬ 
believer  in  the  value  of  action,  and  Nostromo  is 
the  man  of  the  people,  who  sees  no  value  in  any¬ 
thing  but  picturesque  action.  When  Decoud,  the 
man  of  thought,  involves  himself  in  action ;  when 
Nostromo,  the  man  of  action,  involves  himself  in 
thought — it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  both 
of  them. 

One  cannot  forget  the  dramatic  moment  of  Nos¬ 
tromo  ’s  awakening  in  the  old  fort  near  the  beach, 
when  really  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  is 
induced  by  some  devil  to  think.  “Nostromo  woke 
up  from  a  fourteen  hours’  sleep  and  arose  full 
length  from  his  lair  in  the  long  grass.  He  stood 
knee-deep  amongst  the  whispering  undulations  of 
the  green  blades  with  the  lost  air  of  a  man  just 
born  into  the  world.  Handsome,  robust,  and  sup¬ 
ple,  he  threw  back  his  head,  flung  his  arms  open, 
and  stretched  himself  with  a  slow  twist  of  the 
waist  and  a  leisurely  growling  yawn  of  white 
teeth,  as  natural  and  free  from  evil  in  the  moment 
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of  waking  as  a  magnificent  and  unconscious  wild 
beast.”  Up  to  this  point  he  has  been  completely 
the  man  of  action,  fitting  comfortably  into  his  own 
type,  adapting  without  difficulty  to  the  world  about 
him.  “Then  in  the  suddenly  steadied  glance  fixed 
upon  nothing  from  under  a  thoughtful  frown,  ap¬ 
peared  the  man.”  *  Very  subtly  from  this  point 
on  Conrad  traces  the  paralyzing  intrusion  of 
thought  into  Nostromo’s  life,  leading  him  to  un¬ 
wonted  speculations  about  other  people’s  motives, 
increasing  the  sense  of  betrayal  by  the  finos 
bomb  res  who  had,  he  feels,  exploited  him  for  their 
own  ends.  His  moral  disintegration  has  begun. 

And  with  Decoud,  deserted  on  the  Isabels,  the 
solitude  to  which  he  was  temporarily  condemned 
becomes  very  swiftly  a  pathological  state  of  the 
soul.  Only  the  simplest  of  us,  says  Conrad,  can 
withstand  solitude.  And  Decoud  is  not  simple. 
Had  he  been  a  man  of  action,  he  might  have  coped 
with  the  situation.  He  had  undertaken  under  the 
illusion  of  his  love  for  Antonia  a  role  foreign  to 
his  nature.  That  illusion  fades  for  him  when  he 
is  cut  off  from  the  woman  he  loves.  His  person¬ 
ality  breaks  down  under  the  strain  imposed  by 
his  attempt  to  overstep  his  own  limitations.  For 


*  When  a  man  like  Nostromo  becomes  a  thinker,  says  Dr. 
Hinkle,  “his  quick  direct  action  tends  to  become  slower;  .  .  .  and 
frequently  the  individual  finds  his  relation  to  the  world  not  so 
easy  and  smooth  as  before.  His  generally  swift,  sure  contact 
with  life  and  its  movement  ...  is  interfered  with.” 
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tliis  demand  upon  him  he  had  no  warning  or 
preparation;  and  the  shock  is  so  extreme  that  he 
loses  all  belief  in  the  reality  of  his  action  past  and 
to  come.  He  grows  completely  into  himself.  All 
exertion  seems  senseless,  except  that  needed  to 
snap  the  cord  of  silence  in  the  gulf  with  a  pistol 
shot. 

In  both  men  there  has  been  a  complete  disin¬ 
tegration  of  personality,  leading  to  suicide  in  the 
one  case,  to  moral  chaos  in  the  other.  Both  are 
victims,  one  of  “the1  disillusioned  weariness 
which  is  the  retribution  meted  out  to  intellectual 
audacity,”  the  other  of  “the  disenchanted  vanity 
which  is  the  reward  of  audacious  action.”  * 

The  dice  of  the  gods  are  surely  loaded  against 
Martin  Decoud.  The  illusion  of  love  itself  by 
which  he  is  lured  to  his  horrible  destruction  repre¬ 
sents  the  greatest  ironic  malevolence.  This  cynic 
who  had  dismissed  the  tragi-comedy  of  revolution 
with  a  Quelle  farce  is  whirled  with  malignity  into 
the  most  ignominious  of  revolutionary  roles  and 
cruelly  pushed  to  the  wall.  Yet  there  is  a  nobility 
about  Decoud  through  which  he  triumphs — his 
clear-sighted  intellectual  honesty  which  supports 
a  love  for  Antonia  Avellanos,  beautiful  in  its  in- 


*  Hinkle,  p.  174.  The  effort  to  identify  ‘‘with  a  mechanism 
not  their  own”  is  generally  doomed  to  failure.  “For  it  is  only 
through  a  real  individual  development  that  one  may  pass  beyond 
the  confines  of  type,  or  transcend  even  partially  the  collective 
bondage  which  our  organism  imposes  on  us  all.” 
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tensity,  simple  in  its  reference  to  his  actions.  And 
these  qualities  in  Conrad’s  world  are  exalted 
above  malign  destiny. 

But  there  is  after  all  a  kind  of  consolation  for 
Decoud’s  fate.  You  will  search  in  vain  for  any 
consolation  for  the  neglected  love  of  Mrs.  Gould. 
It  requires  a  heart  steeled  indeed,  high  as  heaven, 
tranquil  as  the  gods  of  Lucretius,  to  look  with 
equanimity  at  the  suffering  of  Mrs.  Gould,  who 
from  “an  ethical  universe”  deserved,  if  ever  a 
human  being  did,  treatment  different  from  what 
she  got.  She  was  guilty  only  of  the  “sin”  of 
universal  comprehension,  of  too  great  good  will, 
of  the  observance  of  all  the  delicate  shades  of 
self-forgetfulness.  For  exercising  these  gifts  she 
is  left  at  the  end  of  the  story  a  tragic  and  lonely 
figure,  “robbed  of  all  the  intimate  felicities  of 
daily  affection.”  “With  a  prophetic  vision  she 
saw  herself  surviving  alone  the  degradation  of  her 
young  ideal  of  life,  of  love,  of  work — all  alone 
in  the  treasure  house  of  the  world.” 

VII 

We  emerge  from  our  absorption  in  Nostromo 
still  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  scene  after  scene, 
still  wondering  about  the  secret  springs  of  per¬ 
sonality,  still  questioning  the  meaning  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  universe  that  tortures  a  Dr.  Monygham, 
rewards  a  Mrs.  Gould  with  the  loss  of  all  she  holds 
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dearest,  and  slays  a  Decoud  through  the  one  sin¬ 
cere  and  beautiful  emotion  of  his  life.  Is  this  the 
more  harmonized  universe  into  which  we  escape 
through  the  magic  of  art? 

The  cry  of  the  reader  to  the  writer  of  fiction, 
says  Conrad,  is  “Take  me  out  of  myself!”  But 
does  one  want  to  be — indeed,  can  one  be — taken 
out  of  oneself  into  an  imagined  universe  that  in 
its  disregard  of  human  aspirations,  its  “immense 
indifference,”  its  casual  cruelties,  and  its  unex¬ 
pected  beauties,  has  all  the  disconcerting  char¬ 
acteristics  of  our  own  familiar  universe?  When 
we  go  into  Hardy’s  universe,  we  find  there,  in  the 
world  of  Tess  and  Jude  and  Eustacia,  just  that 
ideal  cruelty,  that  certainty  of  evil  chance,  which 
set  it  a  little  apart  from  our  own  experience ;  and 
our  subconscious  sense  of  defeat  is  soothed  by 
the  feeling  that  after  all  no  one  can  win  out  against 
an  Immanent  Will  so  blindly  ruthless.  But  the 
world  of  Nostromo  is  less  consistent,  more  puz¬ 
zling;  it  has  undergone  no  simplification,  either 
for  good  or  evil. 

This  book,  in  its  swift  vari-colored  action  and 
its  penetrating  search  into  character,  dramatizes 
a  philosophy  of  life  which  is  rather  casually 
thrown  out  in  A  Personal  Record.  Forced,  says 
Conrad,  to  dismiss  any  idea  that  the  universe  may 
be  ethical — for  that  involves  us  in  too  many  ab¬ 
surd  and  cruel  contradictions — he  has  come  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  aim  of  creation  is  purely  spectacular ; 
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“a  spectacle  for  awe,  love,  adoration,  or  hate  .  .  . 
but  never  for  despair.  These  visions,  delicious 
and  poignant,  are  a  moral  end  in  themselves.  ” 
And  perhaps  our  appointed  task  is  simply  the  un¬ 
wearied,  self-forgetful  attention  to  every  phase 
of  the  living  universe  reflected  in  our  conscious¬ 
ness;  so  that  we  may  bear  true  testimony  to  the 
“visible  wonder,  the  haunting  terror,  the  infinite 
passion,  and  the  illimitable  serenity;  to  the 
supreme  law  and  the  abiding  mystery  of  the  sub¬ 
lime  spectacle.’ ’  In  this  purely  spectacular  uni¬ 
verse,  everything — even  the  prose  artist  of  fiction 
— has  a  place  among  the  “kings,  demagogues, 
priests,  charlatans,  dukes,  giraffes,  cabinet  min¬ 
isters,  Fabians,  bricklayers,  apostles,  ants,  scien¬ 
tists,  Kafirs,  soldiers,  sailors,  elephants,  lawyers, 
dandies,  microbes,  and  constellations.” 

But  to  become  capable  of  this  self-forgetful  at¬ 
tention  implies  a  supremely  difficult  discipline  of 
heart  and  mind:  for  one  must  acquire  what  Con¬ 
rad,  in  a  felicitous  phrase,  calls  “the  detached 
curiosity  of  a  subtle  mind,  and  the  high  tran¬ 
quillity  of  a  steeled  heart.”  With  this  rare  equip¬ 
ment,  one  may  succeed  in  rising  above  the  pain 
and  tragedy  and  beauty  of  existence  into  a  realm 
of  disinterested,  impersonal  contemplation.  This 
may  be  what  Conrad  means  when  he  explains  his 
phrase — “Take  me  out  of  myself” — by  adding — 
“out  of  my  perishable  activity  into  the  light  of 
imperishable  consciousness.” 
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For  those  who  miss  this  solution — it  is  more 
than  an  escape — there  remain  one  or  more  of  the 
many  illusions  by  which  men  veil  from  their  eyes 
the  ‘  ‘  terrible,  the  revolting  insignificance  of  life.  ’  ’ 
This  is  Conrad’s  phrase — one  of  the  many  unob¬ 
trusive  hints  about  fife  and  its  illusions.  ‘ 1  In  our 
activity  alone,”  he  says  in  Nostromo,  “do  we  find 
the  sustaining  illusion  of  an  independent  existence 
as  against  the  whole  scheme  of  things  of  which 
we  form  a  helpless  part.  ”  “  Every  age,  ’  ’  he  writes 
in  Victory,  “is  fed  on  illusions,  lest  men  should 
renounce  life  early  and  the  human  race  come  to 
an  end.”  And  when  Decoud  disappeared  without 
a  trace,  he  “was  .swallowed  up  in  the  immense 
indifference  of  things.”  The  immense  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  things — the  scheme  of  things  of  which  we 
form  a  helpless  part — this  is  the  reality  hidden 
behind  the  beautiful  shifting  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  and  glimpsed  only  at  rare  intervals,  like 
sullen  mountain  crags  through  rifts  in  sunset- 
tinted  clouds  or  drifting  silver  mists. 

Conrad  faces  the  truth  of  his  universe,  but 
he  too  has  his  illusion — the  illusion  of  beauty. 
Through  the  devotion  with  which  he  has  tried  to 
make  us  feel,  make  us  hear,  above  all,  make  us 
see,  he  has  made  it  possible  for  his  illusion  to 
become  ours.  Ours  so  truly  that  as  a  result  of 
our  sojourn  in  his  world,  we  return  to  the  life  of 
daily  affairs  with  an  enlarged  vision.  The  great 
artists,  according  to  De  Maupassant,  are  those 
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who  make  ns  share  their  own  particular  illusion. 
Conrad  has  achieved  his  aim:  “To  arrest,  for  the 
space  of  a  breath,  the  hands  busy  about  the  work 
of  the  earth,  and  to  compel  men  entranced  by  the 
sight  of  distant  goals  to  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  surrounding  vision  of  form  and  color,  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  shadow,  to  make  them  pause  for  a  look, 
for  a  sigh,  for  a  smile.”  And  when  that  is  accom¬ 
plished,  “behold!  all  the  truth  of  life  is  there: 
a  moment  of  vision,  a  sigh,  a  smile,  and  the  return 
to  an  eternal  rest.” 
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THE  MYTH  OF  ABNORMALITY 
The  Brothers  Karamazov:  by  Dostoevsky 

i 

Somewhere  in  the  hierarchy  between  the 
microbes  and  the  constellations  of  that  spectacular 
universe  of  Conrad’s  must  be  placed  Dostoevsky 
and  his  creations.  Very  near  the  most  brilliant 
constellations,  according  to  some;  down  among 
the  most  pestilent  of  the  microbes,  according  to 
others.  To  contemplate  them  all — Dostoevsky 
himself,  his  novels,  and  his  critics,  especially  his 
critics! — one  needs  indeed  the  detached  curiosity 
and  the  high  tranquillity  of  Conrad’s  ideal  atti¬ 
tude.  For  they  are  as  disturbing  as  any  display 
of  this  most  amazing  universe — so  disturbing  to 
a  new  reader,  in  fact,  that  he  finds  himself  com¬ 
pletely  at  a  loss  what  to  believe. 

Disturbing,  the  novels  are ;  but  not  necessarily 
so  mystifying  as  the  critics  have  contrived  to  make 
them.  Any  simple  direct  approach  is  blocked  by 
formidable  critical  breastworks:  as  if  the  critics 
said:  “You  must  reach  these  novels  by  burrowing 
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underground,  or  by  dropping  down  from  an  air¬ 
plane.  There  is  no  open  road.  Find  some  secret 
way  into  the  castle  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Come  to 
the  Dark  Tower  through  the  Waste  Land.”  Until 
the  enterprise  comes  to  seem  so  difficult  that  we 
are  deeply  relieved  to  hear  a  man  like  Marcel 
Proust  declare,  “What  overwhelms  me  is  the 
solemn  way  in  which  they  speak  and  write  of 
Dostoevsky.” 

The  Christian  interpreters  are  sweetly  solemn. 
They  dwell  upon  the  beautiful  figure  of  Alexey 
Karamazov  as  a  symbol  of  the  Christ,  a  picture 
of  the  redeemed  soul;  upon  the  saint-like  Zossima, 
especially  in  his  gesture  of  prostrating  himself 
before  Dmitri  Karamazov,  who  he  foresees  is  to 
suffer  deeply ;  and  upon  Raskolnikov,  the  murderer 
of  Crime  and  Punishment,  at  the  feet  of  Sonia, 
the  prostitute,  exclaiming,  “I  do  not  bow  down 
to  you,  but  to  the  suffering  of  all  humanity!” 
And  we  are  almost  persuaded  to  regard  Dostoev¬ 
sky  as  the  preacher  of  a  mystical  religion  of  suf¬ 
fering,  as  the  Christ-like  and  compassionate  healer 
of  sick  souls.* 

*  This  Christian  idealization  of  Dostoevsky  has  amusing  results. 
It  leads  Professor  W.  L.  Phelps  to  talk  about  the  “mighty  world¬ 
embracing  sympathy”  of  Great-heart  Dostoevsky — this  of  the 
experimenter  who  devises  cruel  tortures  for  his  characters  in  his 
efforts  to  get  at  the  truth,  who  is  often  the  Grand  Inquisitor 
rather  than  the  Christ!  And  once  possessed  by  this  view,  the 
critic  can  go  on:  “That  so  experienced  and  unprejudiced  [sic] 
a  man,  gifted  with  such  a  power  of  subtle  and  profound  reflection 
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But  the  sentimental  critics,  with  their  eyes 
fastened  upon  the  Jesus  aspect  of  Dostoevsky’s 
character,  overlook  what  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence  calls 
“the  little  horror.”*  Yet,  though  they  leave  a 
good  deal  of  Dostoevsky  out  of  the  picture  in 
sketching  their  Christian  paradise,  they  do  not 
seriously  distort.  It  takes  the  symbolic  and  meta¬ 
physical  interpreters  to  do  that.  Under  the  guise 
of  leading  us  to  Dostoevsky,  they  conduct  us  to 
a  labyrinth  and  say,  “Behold  the  master!”  We 
look  and  behold  nothing  but  a  maze.  Where  with¬ 
out  their  aid  we  were  in  danger  of  seeing  the  three 
Karamazov  brothers  as  real  human  beings,  who 
lived  and  thought  and  suffered,  the  critics  invite 
us  to  look  at  the  Russian  Soul.  “Oh,”  says  the 
lion-hunting  Guinea  Hen  in  Rostand’s  Chant ecler, 
as  she  effusively  greets  a  Russian  Cock,  “the 
Slav  Soul  we  have  heard  so  much  about !  Charmed 
beyond  words,  charmed!”  By  the  tune  we  have 
been  informed  what  part  of  the  Russian  Soul  is 
mirrored  in  each  of  the  three  brothers,  we  are 
mystified — not  as  we  are  mystified  by  life  itself, 
but  with  the  mystification  induced  by  the  steady 


should  have  found  in  the  Christian  religion  the  only  solution  of 
the  riddle  of  existence  and  the  best  rule  for  daily  conduct,  is 
itself  valuable  evidence  that  the  Christian  religion  is  true.’' 
Essays  on  Russian  Novelists. 

*  ‘  ‘  Dostoevsky,  posing  as  a  sort  of  J esus,  but  most  truthfully 
revealing  himself  all  the  while  as  a  little  horror.  ”  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
Studies  in  Classic  American  Literature ,  p.  3. 
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beating  of  the  tom-tom,  or  by  the  gestures  of  a 
first-rate  hypnotist.  • 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  philosophy  faintly  adum¬ 
brated  in  the  background  of  The  Brothers  Kara¬ 
mazov,  a  philosophy,  as  Prince  Kropotkin  puts  it, 
of  “incredulous  Western  Europe,  wildly  passion¬ 
ate,  drunken,  unreformed  Russia,  and  Russia  re¬ 
formed  by  creed  and  monks,  the  three  represented 
by  the  three  brothers.”  But  the  critics  are  ill 
content  with  faint  outlines.  Here  are  the  Kara¬ 
mazovs  as  they  appear  to  Mr.  Middleton  Murry, 
when  he  is  really  going  in  for  a  metaphysical 
mood :  they  represent  epochs  of  human  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  the  father  is  the  blind  force  of  life,  contain¬ 
ing  the  germs  of  many  possibilities,  but  still  chaos 
unresolved,  loathsome  and  strong;  this  old  life 
must  be  slain  by  its  successor ;  the  sons — life  as  it 
now  is  in  our  present  epoch  of  consciousness — 
know  good  and  evil ;  but  mind  and  body,  spirit  and 
flesh,  are  at  war  in  them;  Dmitri  is  body  conscious 
of  mind ;  Ivan  is  mind  conscious  of  body  and  fear¬ 
ing  it;  in  the  man  of  the  future  there  must  be 
harmony  of  mind  and  body ;  and  Alexey  is 
prophetic  of  this  future  harmony.*  There,  meta¬ 
physically  and  mystically  and  allegorically  and 
anagogically  and  symbolically,  they  are,  these 
Karamazovs ! 

As  soon  as  the  Karamazovs  are  all  separated 
and  appropriately  tagged,  along  comes  Hermann 

*  J.  M.  Murry,  Fyodor  Dostoevsky :  A  Critical  Study. 
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Hesse  and  fuses  them,  explaining  how  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Europe  is  foretold  in  this  novel,  and  how 
all  the  four  Karamazovs,  merged,  form  the 
“Russian  man,” — “the  approaching  man  of  the 
European  crisis.”  And  this  Russian  man,  con¬ 
glomerate  Karamazov,  is  “assassin  and  judge, 
ruffian  and  tenderest  soul,  the  completest  egoist 
and  the  most  self-sacrificing  hero.  .  .  .  This  ideal 
man  of  the  Karamazovs  loves  nothing  and  every¬ 
thing  ;  fears  nothing  and  everything ;  does  nothing 
and  everything;  he  is  primeval  matter,  he  is  mon¬ 
strous  soul-stuff.”  * 

Abandoning  the  interpretation  of  the  brothers, 
thus  transformed  into  a  nightmare,  we  turn  reso¬ 
lutely  to  the  interpretation  of  Hesse;  and  find 
him,  after  all,  behind  the  smoke-screen  of  his 
vaticination  not  so  very  occult.  For  he  is  getting 
at  something  like  this:  that  in  such  historical 
periods  as  the  present,  when  an  old  culture  is 
decaying  and  a  new  one  emerging,  many  indi¬ 
viduals  arise  whom  the  old  sanctions  no  longer 
bind;  neglected  possibilities  of  human  nature, 
suppressed  and  distorted  impulses,  seek  and  find 
expression.  And  the  Karamazovs  are  examples 
of  such  people — releasing  themselves  from  old  in¬ 
hibitions,  questioning  the  established,  searching 
for  the  new,  and  pronounced  criminal  or  good, 
according  to  which  of  the  many  shifting  standards 
of  a  changing  era  they  are  judged  by. 

*  The  Dial,  June,  1922. 
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We  feel  a  justifiable  pride  to  be  able  thus  to 
translate  the  symbolism.  But  we  return  to  the 
novel  to  discover  that  we  are  not  much  nearer 
than  we  were  to  comprehending  the  human  beings. 
Such  comprehension  might  be  the  result  of  regard¬ 
ing  the  book  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  as  a 
work  of  art.  And  this  is  a  view  utterly  scorned 
by  the  devotees  of  symbols  and  prophecies. 
“When,”  observes  Hesse  with  withering  con¬ 
tempt,  “the  Unconscious  of  a  wiiole  continent  has 
made  of  itself  poetry  in  the  nightmare  of  a  single 
prophetic  dreamer,  when  it  has  issued  in  his  awful 
blood-curdling  scream,  one  can  of  course  consider 
this  scream  from  the  standpoint  of  a  singing 
teacher.”  We  fear  that  is  what  we  -shall  have 
to  do.  And  meanwhile  we  pause  to  admire  the 
phrase,  “the  Unconscious  of  a  whole  continent.” 
We  are  familiar  with  the  individual  Unconscious, 
and  with  the  Collective  Unconscious,  and  if  we  are 
now  to  have  a  Continental  Unconscious.  .  .  !  Let 
us  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  brothers. 

Janko  Lavrin  helps  us  to  an  understanding,  with 
his  division  of  Dostoevsky’s  heroes  into  God- 
seekers  and  God-strugglers,  and  we  see  the  point 
when  he  classifies  Ivan  Karamazov  as  a  God- 
struggler.  But  when,  in  order  to  explain  Ivan 
further,  he  starts  to  map  out  the  Unconscious,  we 
are  swimming  desperately  in  deep  water.  “The 
subconscious  corresponds  to  the  subliminal  region 
of  the  magical  element,  while  the  super-conscious 
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corresponds  to  the  subliminal  region  of  the  mys¬ 
tical  element  in  our  consciousness.  Thus  the  sub¬ 
conscious  and  the  superconscious  may  be  defined 
as  two  opposing  factors,  forming  the  duality  of 
the  Unconscious.”*  When  Sub-  plus  Super- 
equals  Un-  ...  !  We  tried  this  sentence  on  a 
friend  on  good  terms  with  mediaeval  schoolmen, 
as  well  as  with  the  latest  psycho-analyst,  and  he 
said  calmly,  in  the  face  of  our  excitement:  “Oh 
yes,  of  course!  That  is  just  Manichaeism;  the 
universe  is  the  battle-ground  of  the  opposing 
forces  of  Good  and  Evil.  Some  people  resort  to 
magic  to  propitiate  the  evil  force,  and  some  to 
mysticism  to  be  absorbed  into  the  good.” 

And  again  we  return  to  the  brothers.  If  we 
refuse  to  regard  Ivan  Karamazov,  for  instance, 
as  “incredulous  Western  Europe,”  or  as  “the  ap¬ 
proaching  man  of  the  European  crisis,”  or  as  a 
God-struggler  with  a  terraced  Unconscious,  is 
there  no  alternative  but  to  accept  him  as  the 
lunatic  of  another  group  of  critics? 

“Strange  crew,”  says  Percy  Lubbock  of  the 
Karamazovs.  “Plague-stricken  collection  of  clin¬ 
ical  cases,”  remarks  Dmitri  Merezhkovsky — ■ 
though  not  of  the  Brothers  alone.  “A  collection 
of  the  most  repulsive  types  of  mankind— lunatics, 
half-lunatics,  criminals  in  germ  and  in  reality,  in 
all  possible  gradations  .  .  .  permeated  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  lunatic  asylum” — thus  Prince 

*  Janko  Lavrin :  DostoevsTcy,  a  Psyclio-critical  Study. 
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Kropotkin.  “A  vade  mecum  of  psychiatry,”  says 
Dr.  Collins.  “I  feel  like  an  idiot  myself,”  said 
an  American  youth  reading  The  Idiot,  for  the  first 
time;  “it  is  all  so  strange,  so  unbelievable — yet 
so  convincing.” 

ii 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  an  initial  bewilder¬ 
ment  in  reading  Dostoevsky,  a  bewilderment  that 
is  most  readily  comforted  by  a  verdict  of  lunacy. 
Something  of  this  was  my  own  shocking  experi¬ 
ence,  when,  in  1920,  in  Batornn,  a  Russian  seaport 
on  the  Black  Sea,  I  happened  to  be  reading  in 
The  Idiot  and  The  Brothers  Karamazov,  my  mind 
still  befogged  with  what  I  had  carried  along  of 
critical  exegesis  of  these  books.  Sanity  was  saved 
and  my  viewpoint  more  clearly  established  by  an 
adventure  I  fell  into  with  a  Russian  youth.  It 
helped  greatly  to  make  me  understand  something 
of  the  essential  Russian  temperament,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  character,  perhaps  even  the  Russian  soul — 
certainly  the  human  soul. 

He  came  aboard  one  afternoon.  From  his  Eng¬ 
lish  I  thought  he  was  a  Scotchman — until  sud¬ 
denly  I  detected  an  accent,  slight,  but  unmistak¬ 
ably  Russian.  He  had  learned  his  English  at 
Robert  College  in  Constantinople. 

That  evening  ashore  I  drank  tea  with  him.  It 
sounds  like  a  simple  matter — drinking  tea  with  a 
Russian;  but  for  an  American  it  is  a  rather  try- 
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ing  drinking  bout;  because,  in  addition  to  tea, 
which  in  quantities  can  be  stimulating,  there  was 
conversation  lasting  through  the  night,  with  an 
incidental  dinner  and  supper  thrown  in.  He  began 
as  if  we  had  always  known  each  other,  as  if  we 
had  already  talked  much  and  were  taking  up  the 
conversation  where,  not  long  before,  we  had  left 
oft. 

“Out  of  all  this  bolshevism,”  he  began,  “will 
come  good,  but  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  see  it. 
The  princes  and  the  dukes  have  been  completely 
ruined,  swept  away.  I  am  glad.  I  did  not  like 
them.  I  wrote  a  poem  once  when  I  was  in  a  little 
seaside  town  in  the  summer  where  there  were 
many  princes.  They  all  had  motor  cars,  and  one 
man  was  a  very  reckless  driver.  One  day  he  ran 
over  a  little  girl,  daughter  of  a  workman,  who  was 
carrying  her  father’s  dinner  to  him  in  a  pail.  The 
prince  did  not  even  stop  to  see  what  he  could  do. 
What  was  the  daughter  of  a  workman  in  his  life? 
In  my  poem  I  emphasized  the  father  waiting  for 
his  dinner,  and  then  his  grief  when  he  learns  of 
the  killing  of  his  child.” 

I  reminded  him  of  the  passage  in  The  Brothers 
Karamazov  where  Ivan  tells  of  the  sufferings  of 
children. 

“Yes,  Dostoevsky  is  a  great  writer.  He  knows 
better  than  anyone  else  what  is  in  the  human  soul. 
You  found,  twenty  years  ago  in  Russia,  many  such 
the  sick  souls  of  Dostoevsky’s  heroes. 
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[Young  people  they  were  who  wanted  to  suffer  as 
his  people  had  suffered.  They  were  not  always 
sincere.  But  that  generation  is  gone.  Today  the 
young  student  in  the  gymnase  is  not  interested  in 
what  goes  on  in  the  human  soul.  ‘To  hell  with 
that  stuff/  he  will  say.  And  he  reads  Jack  Lon¬ 
don,*  for  there  is  energy,  just  what  the  Russian 
needs  to  stimulate  activity.  And  second  to  Lon¬ 
don,  Mark  Twain. 

“The  Russian  soul  is  so  different  from  these 
writers.  It  is  very  difficult  to  understand;  it  is 
full  of  pain  and  sorrow — very  sad.  I  do  not  know 
why.  Perhaps  it  is  the  result  of  the  political  and 
social  life  we  have  lived  for  so  many  centuries. 
I  don’t  know.  But  I  do  know  that  the  Russian 
soul  has  produced  great  art — dancing,  the  bal¬ 
let,  music,  and  literature;  but  especially  great 
music.  ...” 

The  evening  was  sultry  even  in  the  little  park 
where  we  sat  under  the  trees.  We  had  ordered 
dinner.  A  few  drops  of  rain  fell,  but  we  did  not 
mind  them.  The  eyes  of  the  young  Russian  had 
grown  clearer  with  the  wine.  At  eleven  we  had 
finished  dinner,  and  then  we  drank  tea  and  smoked 
Russian  cigarettes,  and  talked. 


*  Walter  Duranty  writing  in  the  New  York  Times  for  17  April, 
1924,  corroborates  this.  He  refers  there  to  the  great  popularity 
of  the  Tarzan  stories,  and  adds:  “Next  in  popular  favor  come 
O.  Henry,  H.  G.  Wells,  Jack  London,  Conan  Doyle,  and  Upton 
Sinclair.  ’  ’ 
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“My  wife  is  a  Russian,  that  is,  she  is  a  Jewess. 
I  am  not  legally  married ;  there  has  been  no  church 
ceremony.  In  fact  there  has  not  been  any 
ceremony.  I  have  meant  to  get  a  civil  marriage, 
but  I  have  delayed.  Perhaps  I  shall  do  it  later. 
I  met  her,  you  see,  in  a  cabaret  here.  She  had 
studied  to  be  an  actress  and  a  singer  up  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  We  came  to  be  friends,  our  friendship 
deepened,  and  then  I  told  her  she  would  have  to 
get  out  of  this  second-class  cabaret,  or  it  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  be  friends.  She 
did,  and  then  we  have  just  been  living  together. 
.  .  .  But  I  do  not  want  to  marry  her.  She  does 
not  want  it  either.  For  I  know  that  even  if  I 
should  love  her  ten  thousand  times  more  than  I 
do,  a  time  will  come  when  we  shall  find  that  life 
together  is  intolerable ;  and  we  should  both  wish 
to  be  free.  No,  I  shall  not  bind  myself  to  her. 

“We  had  a  quarrel  the  other  night  before  I  left 
the  house — oh,  not  a  quarrel,  it  didn’t  amount  to 
that ;  but  there  was  something.  I  was  leaving  for 
a  business  trip.  And  when  she  asked  me  how 
long  I  should  be  away,  I  told  her  that  I  did  not 
know.  There  are  plenty  of  ships  for  America, 
I  told  her.  And  then  I  was  stricken  with  remorse, 
and  I  repented,  and  went  back  to  her.  ...  Of 
course  if  I  left  her  I  should  leave  all  the  money 
I  have  with  her.  But  a  time  would  come  when 
she  had  spent  that  money,  and  then  there  would 
be  nothing  else  for  her  to  do  except  to  go  back 
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to  that  cabaret.  There  is  no  work  here  for  a  lady. 
I  don’t  know.  Oh,  I  suppose  it  will  all  come  out 
all  right.” 

Suddenly  he  looked  at  me  intently.  “If  I  were 
to  go  to  New  York,  and  were  really  hungry,  would 
I  he  given  a  hit  of  bread?  How  would  I  be  able 
to  get  it  if  I  could  not  find  work  and  was  really 
hungry?  Could  I  go  in  to  some  restaurant  and 
ask  for  food?” 

It  would  depend  I  said  on  the  person  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet. 

“I  have  had  the  experience  of  being  hungry,” 
he  went  on.  ‘  ‘  Once  when  I  was  on  my  way  home 
after  the  collapse  of  the  army.  I  happened  to  be 
in  a  second-class  compartment,  and  there  were  two 
people,  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  they  had  very 
good  food.  They  had  sausages  and  bread  and 
wine.  They  spread  a  napkin  and  began  to  eat. 
I  thought  I  must  not  look  at  the  food,  that  it  would 
be  impolite,  and  it  would  only  excite  my  appetite. 
And  so  I  thought  I  must  look  out  of  the  window. 
But  you  know  I  could  not  look  out  of  the  window. 
I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off  the  food.  It  was 
instinct ;  I  was  hungry.  Finally  they  finished,  and 
they  gathered  up  what  was  left — a  bit  of  sausage 
and  bread — to  throw  out  of  the  window.  I  could 
not  help  it.  I  said  to  them:  ‘Please  do  not  throw 
it  out ;  perhaps  I  could  eat  it.  I  am  very  hungry.’ 
‘Oh,  you  foolish  fellow,’  they  said.  ‘Why  did  you 
not  speak  before?  If  you  are  hungry  you  deserve 
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the  food,  and  especially  since  you  are  a  soldier.’ 
They  gave  me  the  hit  of  food  and  I  ate  it.  But 
I  should  not  like  to  see  those  people  again,  no, 
I  should  not  like  to  meet  them  again.  I  don’t  know 
why.  ’  ’ 

It  was  five  in  the  morning  when  we  separated. 
I  had  never  seen  this  youth  before ;  I  have  never 
seen  him  since.  We  had  talked  steadily  through 
the  night.  He  was  without  shame,  and  therefore 
a  person  of  great  delicacy. 

Since  that  illuminating  night  of  talk,  Rus¬ 
sian  books — especially  those  of  Dostoevsky — have 
never  been  quite  the  enigmas  they  were.  Those 
timeless  talks,  for  example,  which  occur  in  The 
Brothers  Karamazov — seemed  after  this  easier  to 
comprehend.  I  was  reminded  of  Ivan  and  Alexey 
Karamazov  in  the  tavern  talking  for  hours  of  the 
eternal  questions  of  God,  and  of  immortality,  of 
good  and  evil;  and  of  old  Marmeladov,  in  Crime 
and  Punishment,  who  at  a  casual  first  meeting 
relates  the  most  poignant  chapter  in  his  personal 
history  to  the  young  student,  Raskolnikov.  There 
was  enough  in  that  single  experience  to  make  it 
clear  that  Dostoevsky’s  novels  are  essentially 
true  expositions  of  the  Russian  character;  more 
than  that,  of  universal  human  character.  Ivan 
Karamazov,  for  example,  is  more  easily  under¬ 
stood  as  an  individual  than  as  a  symbol  of  some 
Russia  that  is,  or  is  to  be. 

This  strange  crew,  then,  is  not  so  strange  as 
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it  looks  at  first  glance.  The  people  in  the  novels 
are  really  just  such  human  creatures  as  you  and 
I  and  the  rest  of  us,  with  the  same  psychic  pos¬ 
sibilities,  the  same  tendencies,  the  same  doubts 
and  fears  and  aspirations.  Depending  on  how 
much  or  how  little  pressure  is  applied  and  in  what 
directions,  are  we  like  or  different  from  the  Kara¬ 
mazovs.  Why  not,  then,  just  for  novelty,  look  at 
the  people  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov  as  people 
in  essence  like  ourselves? 

in 

No  matter  what  Dostoevsky  wittingly  or  unwit¬ 
tingly  wrote  into  this  book,  he  intended  at  bottom 
to  present  its  characters  as  human  beings  and 
highly  individualized  at  that.  They  are  described 
personally,  for  example,  with  great  vividness. 

Alexey  was  a  “well-grown,  red-cheeked,  clear- 
eyed  lad  of  nineteen,  radiant  with  health.  He  was 
very  handsome,  too,  graceful,  moderately  tall,  with 
hair  of  a  dark  brown,  with  a  regular,  rather  long, 
oval-shaped  face,  and  wide-set  dark  grey  shining 
eyes.  ...” 

And  Dmitri :  “a  young  man  of  eight  and  twenty, 
of  medium  height  and  agreeable  countenance, 
(who)  looked  older  than  his  years.  He  was  mus¬ 
cular,  and  showed  signs  of  considerable  physical 
strength.  Yet  there  was  something  not  healthy  in 
his  face.  It  was  rather  thin,  his  cheeks  were  hol- 
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low,  and  there  was  an  unhealthy  sallowness  in 
their  color.  His  rather  large,  prominent,  dark 
eyes  had  an  expression  of  firm  determination,  and 
yet  there  was  a  vague  look  in  them  too.  .  .  .  He 
was  stylishly  and  irreproachably  dressed  in  a  care¬ 
fully  buttoned  frock-coat.” 

There  is  the  father,  Fyodor  Pavlovitch:  “Be¬ 
sides  the  long  fleshy  bags  under  his  little,  always 
insolent,  suspicious,  and  ironical  eyes ;  besides  the 
multitude  of  wrinkles  in  his  little  fat  face,  the 
Adam’s  apple  hung  below  his  sharp  chin  like  a 
great  fleshy  goitre,  which  gave  him  a  peculiar, 
repulsive,  sensual  appearance ;  add  to  that  a  long 
rapacious  mouth  with  full  lips,  between  which 
could  be  seen  little  stumps  of  black,  decayed  teeth. 
He  slobbered  every  time  he  began  to  speak.  .  .  . 
‘With  my  goitre  I’ve  quite  the  countenance  of  an 
ancient  Roman  patrician  of  the  decadent  period.’ 
He  seemed  quite  proud  of  it.  ’  ’ 

With  such  definite  visualization,  not  all  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  critics  in  comparing  old  Karamazov 
to  aboriginal  chaos,  or  unregenerate  Russia,  can 
make  us  quite  forget  the  figure  of  the  drunken  old 
miser. 

Here  are  the  people  in  this  book  living  through 
an  experience  that  appears  usual  enough  on  the 
surface.  The  father  and  the  three  sons,  after 
years  of  separation,  are  united  over  family  mat¬ 
ters  involving  an  inheritance.  The  oldest  son, 
Dmitri,  believes  his  father  has  swindled  him. 
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Further  complicating  this  relation,  Dmitri  and  his 
father,  alike  in  their  sensuality,  desire  the  same 
woman,  Grushenka.  The  two  younger  sons  by 
a  second  wife  watch  this  drama,  Ivan  with  scorn, 
Alexey  with  pity.  And  the  unacknowledged  ille¬ 
gitimate  son,  Smerdyakov,  finds  in  it  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  robbery  and  murder.  Such  passions, 
and  such  family  tensions,  are  not  uncommon ;  nor 
is  murder  an  unlikely  consequence. 

We  have  in  mind  families  within  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  whose  activities  the  events  of  the 
Karamazovs  may  to  a  degree  be  paralleled.  If 
we  observe  for  instance  a  large  family  over  a 
period,  say,  of  a  score  of  years,  with  its  quarrels, 
its  bickerings,  its  spites,  its  petty  jealousies,  its 
cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  of  member  by  mem¬ 
ber  ;  if  we  disregard  the  ‘  ‘  time  out  ’  ’  for  recovery  of 
breath  and  “warming  up,”  and  quicken  the  tempo 
for  the  purposes  of  art,  stringing  along  one  brutal 
performance  after  another,  with  occasional  flashes 
of  piety,  sympathy,  affection;  if  we  make  the 
further  allowance  for  the  American  environment, 
where  reserved  pride  is  more  the  trapping  of  the 
human  animal  than  is  true  in  the  Russian  scene ; 
if  we  can  imagine  an  American  family  letting  it¬ 
self  go  with  the  natural  abandon  to  emotion  and 
impulse  which  a  Russian  indulges — then  we  don’t 
see  that  there  is  such  a  chasm  of  difference  funda¬ 
mentally  between  the  American  family  and  the 
Karamazovs.  If  we  will  believe  tills  true  of  such 
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an  American  family,  where  is  the  difficulty  of 
crediting  what  Dostoevsky  tells  us  of  the  Russian? 

We  are  aware  of  a  specific  family — not  unlike 
the  Karamazovs  in  social  position,  and  in  its  com¬ 
ponents  of  brutality  and  refinement — in  which 
there  was  even  more  turbulence;  where  one  son 
in  a  violent  temper  struck  his  father  across  the 
head  with  a  piece  of  wood;  where  the  eldest  son 
lived  in  the  community  in  indecent  bestiality  with 
a  prostitute;  where  the  third  son  luxuriated  in  a 
sincere  asceticism,  like  Alexey  Karamazov ;  where 
the  mother’s  death  was  hastened  by  the  quarrels 
and  explosions  of  the  ungovernable  creatures  she 
had  brought  into  the  world.  The  list  would  have 
to  be  enlarged,  to  include  the  good  deeds  of  these 
same  people,  the  occasional  outpourings  of  affec¬ 
tion,  one  brother  for  another;  moments  when  the 
sons  reverently  worshipped  the  father ;  and  when 
the  eldest  son,  sober  and  loathing  himself,  adored 
the  mother. 

So  that  compared  with  this  American  family, 
the  Karamazovs  are  not  so  inexplicable.  Many 
of  the  incidents — though  not  the  murder — can  be 
pretty  clearly  duplicated.  And  in  neither  case  are 
we  prepared  to  say  that  each  represents  “an  orgy 
of  crime  and  horror.”  This  is  altogether  too  sim¬ 
ple.  There  are  in  the  Karamazov  family  moments, 
episodes,  of  poignant  spirituality:  the  love  of  the 
old  man  and  of  Ivan  for  Alexey;  Dmitri’s  hatred 
of  his  own  baser  self;  his  generous,  even  noble, 
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treatment  of  Grushenka.  It  is  sensible  to  be  a 
little  more  cautious  than  many  people  are  when 
they  speak  of  this  book  as  being  tilled  with  nothing 
but  “disease,  putridity,  and  crime.” 

The  Karamazov  history  is  woven  into  a  pat¬ 
tern.  Most  family  histories  are  not.  So  the  Kara¬ 
mazov  happenings  actually  appear  less  chaotic, 
less  insane  and  purposeless,  more  ordered  than 
such  happenings  in  life.  Is  not  this  work  of  Dos¬ 
toevsky,  asks  Marcel  Proust,  made  up  of  motifs 
sculptural  and  simple,  worthy  of  antique  art, 
forming  a  frieze  interrupted  and  taken  up  again, 
unrolling  a  drama  of  vengeance  and  expiation? 
He  cites  for  illustration  the  story  of  the  village 
idiot,  Lizaveta,  who  comes  to  the  old  Karamazov’s 
courtyard  to  give  birth  to  his  child.  This  scene 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  frieze;  and  at  the 
end  stands  the  murder  of  the  old  man  by  this 
natural  son,  Smerdyakov,  and  the  suicide  of  this 
instrument  of  destiny  now  that  the  vengeance  is 
complete.* 

*  ‘  ‘  Mais  n  ’est-ce  pas  un  motif  sculptural  et  simple,  digne  de 
l’art  le  plus  antique,  une  frise  interrompue  et  reprise  ou  se 
deroulerait  la  vengeance  et  l’expiation,  que  le  crime  du  pere 
Karamazoff  engrossant  la  pauvre  folle,  le  mouvement  mysterieux, 
animal,  inexplique,  par  lequel  la  mere,  etant  a  son  insu  1  ’instrument 
des  vengeances  du  destin,  obeissant  aussi  obscurement  &  son 
instinct  de  mere,  peut-etre  a  un  melange  de  ressentiment  et  de 
reconnaissance  physique  pour  le  violateur,  va  accoucher  chez  le 
p&re  Karamazoff.  Ceci  c’est  le  premier  episode,  mysterieux,  grand, 
auguste  comme  une  creation  de  la  Femme  dans  les  sculptures 
d’Orvieto.  Et  en  replique,  le  second  episode  plus  de  vingt 
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This  Karamazov  story  is  intricate  and  compli¬ 
cated,  but  upon  close  survey  each  design  in  the 
pattern  is  visible.  We  said  in  the  introduction 
that  The  Karamazovs  contained  one  of  the  best 
detective  stories  in  the  world.  It  is  amazingly 
clever  in  construction:  this  story  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  murder,  the  murder  itself,  the 
entanglement  of  clues,  the  trial,  with  its  analysis 
of  the  circumstantial  evidence  that  convicts  the 
innocent  Dmitri — innocent  in  fact  though  not  in 
intention.  It  is  not  however  the  events  themselves, 
but  the  inner  drama  of  character  that  invites  specu¬ 
lations  upon  good  and  evil,  the  degree  of  human 
responsibility,  the  possibilities  that  lie  hidden  in 
our  own  natures.  Especially  these  possibilities. 

IV 

It  will  probably  always  remain  a  mystery  how 
Dostoevsky  turned  the  attention  of  his  readers 
more  and  more  to  what  takes  place  deep  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  characters.  Least  of  all  could 
Dostoevsky  explain  this.  What  he  knew  at  an 
early  date,  intuitively,  or  through  an  experience 
unusually  cruel,  we  who  are  watching  the  scien- 

apres,  le  meurtre  du  pere  Karamazoff,  1  ’infamie  sur  la  famille 
Karamazoff  par  ce  fils  de  la  folle,  Smerdiakoff,  suivi  peu  apres 
d’un  meme  acte  aussi  mysterieusement  sculptural  et  inexplique, 
d’une  beaute  aussi  obscure  et  naturelle,  que  1 ’accouchement  dans 
le  jardin  du  pere  Karamazoff,  Smerdiakoff  se  pendant,  son  crime 
accompli.”  La  Prisonniere  ( Sodome  et  Gomorrhe  III),  p.  242. 
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title  attempts  to  order  all  of  the  new  psychological 
data,  are  just  beginning  to  understand. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  of  the  Karamazovs 
is  Dmitri,  who,  during  our  entire  acquaintance 
with  him  is  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement,  wdien 
the  ordinary  barriers  erected  by  the  conscious 
mind  are  down.  It  is  only  in  times  of  sickness, 
drunkenness,  or  great  excitement  (as  James  Har¬ 
vey  Robinson  points  out)  that  we  “get  some  hint 
in  ourselves  of  the  impulsive  responses  in  animals 
free  from  human  sophistication  and  analysis.” 

Dmitri  is  ruled  by  jealousy  and  sensual  pas¬ 
sion — jealousy  of  his  father,  desire  for  Gru- 
shenka.  Because  so  much  of  his  behavior  is  the 
expression  of  a  very  objective  nature,  with  ex¬ 
ceedingly  strong  animal  instincts,  he  is  the  most 
easily  understood  character  in  the  book.  There 
are,  of  course,  bewildering  intricacies  in  his  con¬ 
duct;  but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
labyrinthine  thoughts  of  Ivan.  Motivation  is  not 
complicated  in  natures  whose  impulses  find  im¬ 
mediate  expression  in  action.  On  the  face  there¬ 
fore  of  what  Dmitri  does,  we  are  able  rather 
clearly  to  account  for  him. 

Even  when,  crazed  with  brooding  upon  the  de¬ 
sire  for  sexual  life,  turbulent  with  liquor,  blind 
with  the  most  insane  jealousy,  Dmitri — thinking 
Grushenka  has  given  herself  to  the  old  Kara¬ 
mazov — rushes  in,  knocks  his  cowardly  father 
down  and  kicks  him  in  the  head, — even  then  Dmitri 
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is  understandable.  While  through  the  whole  book 
sensuality  runs  like  a  flame  smouldering  under¬ 
ground,  breaking  out  wherever  it  can,  in  no  one, 
not  even  in  the  old  man  himself,  is  there  a  stronger 
flame  of  sensual  desire. 

Dmitri  has  however  a  redeeming  spirituality; 
specifically  in  his  treatment  of  Grushenka  in  the 
tavern  at  Mokroe;  in  his  respect  for  Ivan’s  mind; 
in  his  love  for  Alexey;  and  most  especially  in  his 
magnanimous  behavior  towards  Katerina.  You 
will  remember  he  has  sent  word  to  her  that  if  she 
will  yield  to  his  desire,  he  will  give  her  money 
necessary  to  save  her  father  from  disgrace.  When 
prepared  for  the  sacrifice  she  comes  to  his  room, 
Dmitri,  to  his  own  astonishment,  refuses  to  accept 
it.  Swept  by  the  most  amazing  and  contradictory 
emotions,  he  hands  her  the  money  and  bows  her 
out.  After  she  has  gone,  he  draws  his  sword  and 
contemplates  stabbing  himself;  but  instead,  kisses 
the  sword  and  puts  it  back  in  the  scabbard.  He 
felt  towards  Katerina,  he  says,  fearful  hatred — 
“that  hate  which  is  only  a  hair ’s-breadth  from 
love,  from  the  maddest  love.”  Here  in  the  action 
of  Dmitri  is  the  working  of  the  unconscious  mind. 
All  he  knows  is  that  he  behaved  that  way.  It  was 
strange,  it  was  unexpected.  Further  than  that 
he  doesn’t  try  to  analyze  it:  “but  let  that  pass,” 
he  exclaims,  “and  to  hell  with  all  who  pry  into 
the  human  heart.” 

This  double  contradictory  emotion,  this  am- 
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bivalence,  always  characterizes  Dmitri.  He  is  the 
true  son  of  his  father.  Old  Karamazov  was  drunk 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  first  wife :  “The 
story  is  that  he  ran  out  into  the  street,  and  began 
shouting  with  joy,  raising  his  hands  to  heaven: 
‘Lord,  now  lettest  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace.’ 
But  others  say  he  wept  without  restraint,  like  a 
little  child,  so  much  so  that  people  were  sorry  for 
him,  in  spite  of  the  repulsion  he  inspired.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  both  versions  were  true,  that 
he  rejoiced  at  his  release,  and  at  the  same  time 
wept  for  her  who  released  him.  ’  ’ 

Ambivalence  is  declared  by  the  psychologists 
to  be  normal  to  all  impulses  in  their  original  state. 
But  “under  normal  conditions,  only  one  of  these 
forces  is  felt  in  consciousness  at  any  one  time  and 
the  opposite  feeling  doesn’t  arise  at  all.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  its  presence 
even  in  normal  persons  by  carefully  w'atching  their 
behavior  and  attitudes.  ’  ’  * 

It  is  the  expression  of  contradictory  emotions 
that  to  Marcel  Proust  accounts  for  the  unique 
beauty  of  Dostoevsky’s  women  .  .  .  “that  woman 
.  .  .  with  her  mysterious  countenance,  whose 
pleasing  beauty  changes  abruptly,  as  if  she  had 
played  out  the  comedy  of  goodness  into  a  terrible 
insolence.”  The  Moscow  Art  Players  give  two 
scenes  which  dramatize  ambivalence  in  Lise  and 
Grushenka,  two  important  characters  in  The 

*  Beatrice  Hinkle,  The  Tie-Creating  of  the  Individual,  p.  86. 
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Brothers  Karamazov.  Their  subtly  realistic  in¬ 
terpretation  made  this  complicated  emotional  state 
altogether  plausible.  It  seemed  natural  that  little 
Lise  should  express  by  turns  love  and  hate  for 
Alexey;  and  that  Grushenka  should  reveal  deep 
tenderness  for  her  rival,  Katerina,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  fling  away  the  hand  she  had  asked  to  kiss. 
‘  ‘  Ho  you  know,  angel  lady,  ’  ’  she  suddenly  drawled 
in  an  even  more  soft  and  sugary  voice,  “do  you 
know,  after  all,  I  think  I  won’t  kiss  your  hand 
.  .  .  so  that  you  may  be  left  to  remember  that 
you  kissed  my  hand,  but  I  didn’t  kiss  yours.”  To 
put  the  Karamazovs  on  the  stage  was  to  make 
them  oddly  comprehensible.* 

Into  such  self-lacerating  individuals  as  Lise, 
Dostoevsky  has  the  deepest  insight.  Lavrin  de¬ 
votes  a  chapter  to  them,  under  the  imposing  cap¬ 
tion  of  “Cosmic  Mutiny,  a  contribution  to  the 
psychology  of  Satanism.”  The  Insulted  and 
Injured  of  all  ages  have  retired  to  their  tents  to 
nurse  their  suffering.  Kejected  by  the  world,  they 
take  revenge  by  rejecting  the  world,  and  by  such 
a  protest  transform  their  weakness  into  an  illu¬ 
sion  of  strength.  Each  new  indignity  justifies  the 

*  By  contrast  the  French  players  of  the  Vieux  Colombier,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  outer  vesture  of  the  story,  the  action,  and  thus 
stressing  the  atmosphere  of  crime,  made  one  feel  as  if  one  were 
taking  a  glimpse  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  It  was  all  sinister, 
shrouded  in  gloom.  The  book  lends  itself  dramatically  to  both 
interpretations.  Hamlet  too  can  be  played  as  a  bloody  revengo 
tragedy. 
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defiance.  The  sense  of  being  a  castaway  through 
self-will  is,  as  Lavrin  says,  an  enhancement  of 
the  ego.  Nastasya,  in  The  Idiot,  cherishes  her 
contempt  and  hatred;  she  does  not  want  to  be 
happy  after  all  she  has  undeservedly  suffered. 
Ivan  Karamazov  prefers  to  remain  with  his  un¬ 
avenged  suffering  and  unsatisfied  indignation — 
even  if  he  is  wrong.  And  this,  Alexey  murmurs, 
is  rebellion. 

Ivan’s  rebellion  proceeds  from  an  impulse  most 
of  us  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  our  families 
and  friends,  and  to  overlook  in  ourselves.  In  Ivan, 
to  be  sure,  it  is  raised  to  the  nth  power.  A  friend 
has  a  grandmother,  an  estimable,  competent  old 
lady,  who  when  she  feels  “injured  and  insulted” 
makes  soap.  She  abhors  soap-making;  it  is  the 
dirtiest,  smelliest,  most  disagreeable  and  unneces¬ 
sary  job  she  can  think  of,  to  dramatize  the  fact 
that  she  is  over-worked  in  the  service  of  an  unap¬ 
preciative  family.  Soap-making,  in  that  house¬ 
hold,  has  become  the  humble  symbol  of  what,  in 
its  highest  manifestations,  may  be  called  cosmic 
mutiny. 

Behavior  like  this  of  Lise,  Dmitri,  Katerina, 
Grushenka  looked  more  like  incipient  lunacy 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  than  it  does  at  present ; 
for  in  view  of  what  we  now  know  of  psychology, 
much  of  it  appears  less  fantastic.  Where  hereto¬ 
fore  we  could  believe  rather  simple  things  about 
the  human  soul,  we  are  obliged  to  face  a  different 
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outlook  today.  Each  of  us  who  is  honest  now 
knows  he  has  much  in  common  with  the  Kara¬ 
mazovs.  What  then  is  the  point  of  calling  them 
abnormal?  * 

“ Every  man,”  writes  Edwin  Muir  in  Latitudes, 
“is  abnormal,  for  the  normal  is  only  a  name  for 
the  undifferentiated,  for  a  failure  to  see  the  ines¬ 
capable  nuance.  ...  It  is  not  the  capacity  for 
feeling  ‘two  opposite  feelings  at  one  and  the  same 
time’  that  is  exceptional,  for  that  is  the  universal, 
if  often  unconscious  experience  of  mankind.  .  .  . 
What  is  exceptional  is  the  clarity  with  which  this 
is  recognized  by  Dostoevsky’s  characters  and  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Dostoevsky’s  art.  Dostoevsky  wrote  of 
the  unconscious  as  if  it  were  conscious :  that  is 
in  reality  the  reason  why  his  characters  seem 
pathological,  while  they  are  only  visualized  more 


*  See  Hart,  The  Psychology  of  Insanity,  Chapter  IV  on  Dissocia¬ 
tion,  pp.  39-40,  where  he  discusses  the  symptoms  of  the  lunatic — 
“excitement  and  depression,  for  example,  only  differ  from  the 
similar  conditions  seen  in  normal  men  by  their  intensity  and  by 
their  seeming  lack  of  any  adequate  cause.”  The  more  exag¬ 
gerated  the  symptoms  the  farther  the  patient  is  removed  from 
sanity.  “Finally,  we  meet  with  symptoms  which  seem  altogether 
strange  and  incomprehensible — hallucinations  and  delusions,  and 
we  are  tempted  to  limit  our  explanation  to  the  simple  statement 
that  the  man  is  mad,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  say  about  the 
matter.  .  .  .  Yet  we  shall  find  as  we  proceed  that  even  the  most 
bizarre  symptoms  are  not  so  very  different  from  processes  to  be 
discovered  in  our  own  minds,  and  that  the  lunatic  appears  more 
and  more  like  ourselves  the  better  we  are  enabled  to  penetrate 
into  the  tortuous  recesses  of  his  spirit.” 
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clearly  than  any  other  figures  in  imaginative 
literature.  ” 

To  gain  this  clear  visualization,  Dostoevsky 
throws  all  reticence  to  the  winds,  removes  layer 
after  layer  of  the  human  consciousness,  uses  a 
light  inhumanly  strong,  and  a  probing  instrument 
unknown  before  in  the  psychological  surgery. 
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The  Myth  Continued 

i 

So  far  we  have  been  trying  to  look  at  the  Kara¬ 
mazovs,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Christian, 
or  the  metaphysician,  or  the  moralist,  or  the 
psychiatrist,  or  the  prophet,  or  even  the  psycho¬ 
analyst.  The  examples  we  have  adduced  are  not 
those  obscure  activities  of  the  unconscious  that 
demand  skilled  interpretation,  but  just  the  things 
any  moderately  introspective  person  might  dis¬ 
cover  in  himself. 

But  we  are  now  going  to  call  upon  the  aid  of 
psycho-analysis,  and  apply  it  insofar  as  we  can 
to  the  problem  of  seeing  more  clearly  into  the 
soul  of  Ivan  Karamazov,  the  brother  who  interests 
us  most  and  who  most  obstinately  defies  inter¬ 
pretation  by  the  familiar  devices. 

“It  is  a  tradition  in  our  family,”  writes  Dos¬ 
toevsky’s  daughter,  “that  my  father  portrayed 
himself  in  the  person  of  Ivan.”  *  Lavrin  speaks 
of  him  as  the  character  through  whom  Dostoevsky 
“voiced  his  most  intimate  secrets.”  t  If  we  could 

*  Aimee  Dostoevsky:  Fyodor  Dostoevsky,  p.  35. 

t  Lavrin:  ib. 
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account  for  Dostoevsky’s  obvious  preoccupation 
with  murder,  we  should  have  solved  one  of  his 
most  intimate  secrets.  There  is  the  murder  of 
the  pawnbroker  and  her  sister  in  Crime  and  Pun¬ 
ishment;  the  murder  of  Nastaysa  in  The  Idiot; 
the  assorted  murders  in  The  Possessed;  and  most 
significant,  the  murder  of  the  Old  Karamazov. 
This  preoccupation  is  usually  accounted  for  by  his 
enforced  contact  with  criminals  in  the  House  of 
the  Dead;  or  by  the  suggestion  that,  like  other 
creative  artists,  he  was  tempted  to  express  in 
art,  forms  of  experience  he  had  not  himself 
known. 

But  should  not  the  murder  of  his  own  father 
by  his  own  serfs,  driven  by  his  cruelty,  an  event 
naturally  regarded  with  shame  and  horror  by  the 
eighteen-year-old  Dostoevsky,  be  considered  in 
attempting  an  explanation  of  his  persistent  brood¬ 
ing  upon  crime?  This  tragedy  has  never  received 
much  stress,  according  to  the  daughter,  out  of 
consideration  for  the  family.*  But  forty  years 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  Dostoevsky  writes 
a  book  in  which  the  great  event  is  the  murder  of 
an  old  miser  and  drunkard  by  one  of  his  servants. 
He  paints  the  old  landowner  sufficiently  like  his 
own  father  to  justify  his  daughter’s  supposition 
that  her  grandfather  sat  for  the  portrait.  In 

*  Aimee  Dostoevsky  says  that  the  family  persuaded  Dostoevsky ’s 
literary  friends,  who  knew  the  circumstances  of  the  murder,  not 
to  speak  of  it  in  their  reminiscences  of  her  father. 
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avarice  and  drunkenness,  though  not  in  sensuality 
and  buffoonery,  the  likeness  holds.  Ivan  Kara¬ 
mazov’s  conviction  that  he  is  morally  implicated 
in  his  father’s  murder  drives  him  across  the 
borders  of  sanity.  If  Ivan  is  Dostoevsky’s  pro¬ 
totype,  must  we  not  conclude  that  Dostoevsky  suf¬ 
fered  from  some  obscure  sense  of  guilt  regarding 
his  father’s  murder?  We  do  not  say  that  Dos¬ 
toevsky  was  deliberately  killing  his  father  over 
again,  or  that  he  even  had  the  tragedy  consciously 
in  memory.  One  little  detail  points  rather  to  sub- 
conscktus  suggestion :  the  name  of  the  village 
where  Ivan  intended  to  go  during  the  interval 
when  the  crime  took  place,  Tchermashnya,  was  the 
name  of  the  village  Dostoevsky’s  father  was  going 
to  when  he  was  killed. 

The  Brothers  Karamazov  is  thus  more  clearlv 

V 

linked  with  Dostoevsky’s  earliest  experiences  than 
any  of  his  other  books.  The  determining  influ¬ 
ence  at  that  period  was  that  of  his  father.  In 
proportion  to  its  great  significance  this  relation¬ 
ship  has  never  been  properly  explored.  In  his 
own  letters  and  in  the  reminiscences  of  his  daughter 
we  have  hints  enough  to  explain  the  relationship 
between  father  and  son,  and  to  link  it  with  that 
between  Ivan  Karamavoz  and  his  father. 

The  household  of  the  Dostoevskys  was  a  strict 
one.  The  father,  very  exacting,  very  niggardly, 
“suspicious  in  his  cups,”  was  the  pattern  of  a 
stern  male  parent.  The  children  did  not  love  him. 
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(The  submissive  mother  they  apparently  adored.) 
Most  of  Dostoevsky’s  letters  after  he  went  away 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  school  are  concerned  with  his 
efforts  to  get  money  from  home.  One  dated  May 
10,  1838,  opens  with  a  paragraph  humiliatingly 
cringing  in  tone:  ‘‘At  present  I  beg  of  you,  dear¬ 
est  Papa,  to  reflect  that  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word  I  serve.”  There  is  a  kind  of  suave  flattery 
as  he  goes  on  to  tell  his  father  that  he  needs  money 
to  enable  him  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  the 
school  environment :  “You  will  readily  understand 
this,  dear  Papa.  You  have  mixed  enough  with 
men  to  do  that.”  What  he  really  thought  and 
felt  about  his  father  he  writes  with  more  candor 
to  his  brother  Mikhail:  “But  do  you  know  Papa 
is  wholly  a  stranger  in  the  world.  He  has  lived 
in  it  for  fifty  years,  and  yet  he  has  the  same 
opinion  of  mankind  that  he  had  thirty  years  ago. 
What  sublime  innocence.”  And  what  sublime 
contempt ! 

Below  this  servile  manner  is  the  feeling  of 
proud  superiority.  Probably  he  despised  his 
father,  thought  of  him  (as  many  youths  do)  as 
a  necessary  evil,  a  fortuitous  convenience  or  in¬ 
convenience.  For  Dostoevsky  it  is  a  humiliation 
to  beg  money.  He  is  not  independent  by  fortune, 
he  cannot  make  himself  independent  in  spirit,  in 
his  soul  is  cowardice.  He  hates  himself  for  this, 
his  self-abasement  must  find  its  compensation, 
and  his  father  is  emotionally  the  natural  object. 
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Restrained  by  fear  from  an  open  display  of  his 
real  feeling,  he  hides  what  is  in  his  heart  with 
the  cloak  of  humility.  The  thought  in  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  hates  his  father  is  altogether  too 
repugnant ;  so  driven  by  his  unconsciousness,  he 
expresses  this  hatred  under  the  guise  of  deep  con¬ 
sideration.* 

One  of  his  deepest  fears  arising  from  this  hatred 
was  lest  he  come  to  resemble  his  father,  especially 
in  his  miserliness.  He  was  insanely  prodigal,  and 
flung  money  away  as  if  the  rouble  notes  them¬ 
selves  contained  the  germs  of  his  father’s  corrup¬ 
tion.  We  feel  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov  that 
it  is  Dostoevsky  himself  suffering  when  his  proto¬ 
type  Ivan  is  horrified  by  Smerdyakov’s  accusa¬ 
tion:  “You  are  fond  of  money,  I  know  that.  .  .  . 
You  are  like  Fyodor  Pavlovitch,  you  are  more  like 
him  than  any  of  his  children;  you’ve  the  same 
soul  as  he  had.”  It  is  the  voicing  of  his  subcon¬ 
scious  fear. 

Ivan  Karamazov  is  Dostoevsky  partly  as  he  is, 
and  partly  as  he  would  have  liked  to  be.  The 
points  of  difference  are  even  more  suggestive  than 
the  points  of  resemblance.  Let  us  see  what  Ivan 
does  as  a  lad.  It  is  difficult  to  picture  him,  for 
there  is  less  concrete  realization  than  of  the  father, 

*  It  is  significant  that  the  letters  that  passed  between  Dos¬ 
toevsky  and  his  brother  just  after  the  murder  of  their  father 
were  destroyed;  and  that  later,  in  their  letters,  the  brothers  never 
mention  their  father.  (Aimee  Dostoevsky,  Fyodor  Dostoevsky.) 
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of  Dmitri,  of  Alexey.  Yet  within  the  space  of  the 
first  twenty  pages  we  can  piece  together  enough 
to  see  this  youth,  with  his  forward  stretching  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  sanity  or  madness. 

This  direct  information  is  offered:  “Of  Ivan  I 
will  only  say  that  he  grew  into  a  somewhat  morose 
and  reserved,  though  far  from  timid  boy.”  For 
dozens  of  pages  Dostoevsky  drops  him,  but  we 
cannot  forget  this  boy  who  at  ten  had  realized  that 
he  was  a  charity  lad  not  living  in  his  own  home 
and  who  at  an  even  earlier  age  understood  that 
his  father  “was  a  man  of  whom  it  was  disgraceful 
to  speak.”  There  is  something  downright  defini¬ 
tive  in  Ivan’s  behavior:  “he  left  the  family  of 
Yefim  Petrovitch  when  he  was  hardly  thirteen, 
entering  a  Moscow  gymnasium,  and  boarding  with 
an  experienced  and  celebrated  teacher.  ’  ’  The  lad 
showed  a  ‘  ‘  brilliant  and  unusual  aptitude  for  learn¬ 
ing.”  On  that  gift  he  concentrated;  with  that 
asset  he  settled  to  the  business  of  life.  There  was 
a  force  of  character  which  one  sometimes  sees  in 
a  child  of  thirteen,  good  equipment  with  which 
to  face  the  world,  an  instinctive  self-reliance.  But 
it  often  means  a  terrible  strain  upon  the  will,  and 
so  it  did  upon  Ivan’s.  The  strain  shows  later. 
The  child  was  forced  to  keep  himself  most  of  the 
time.  He  knew  that  his  father  was  supposed  to  pay 
for  his  education.  But  he  did  not  even  attempt  to 
communicate  with  him,  “perhaps  from  pride, 
from  contempt  for  him,  or  perhaps  from  his  cool 
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common  sense,  which  told  him  that  from  such  a 
father  he  would  get  no  real  assistance.” 

In  these  early  pages  Dostoevsky  is  writing 
ahont  a  lad  whom  he  admires  very  much.  Ivan 
wrote  no  humiliating  letters  to  his  father.  Ivan 
left  the  house  where  he  was  living,  and  went  with 
a  spirited  independence  to  Moscow.  He  made  his 
way  with  his  pen,  because  he  had  “  practical  and 
intellectual  superiority  over  the  masses  of  needy 
and  unfortunate  students.” 

Dostoevsky  would  like  to  have  accomplished  all 
this.  And  perhaps  out  of  self-condemnation  as 
well  as  self-excuse  he  makes  Ivan  pay  dearly  for 
his  independence,  this  isolated  contempt  and  pride. 
He  shows  how  Ivan  breaks  under  the  fearful 
strain.  What  then  is  the  value  of  this  superb 
intellect,  this  unchallenged  independence? 

Such  a  youth,  “so  learned,  so  proud,  and  ap¬ 
parently  so  cautious,”  we  should  expect  to  be  a 
relentless  egotist,  uncompromising,  intolerant,  the 
severest  judge  of  his  weak  and  dissolute  father. 
But  when  the  story  opens  they  have  been  living 
for  two  months  on  the  best  possible  terms.  No 
one,  least  of  all  the  Old  Karamazov,  can  under¬ 
stand  why  Ivan  is  in  Russia  when  he  has  money 
enough  to  go  abroad.  Had  he  cared  for  drink  and 
dissipation,  the  old  man  would  have  been  a  boon 
companion ;  but  Ivan  had  no  taste  for  such  a  life. 
He  has  made  a  consciously  concessive  adaptation 
to  his  immediate  environment  in  this  living  at 
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home  in  quietness ;  the  kind  of  adaptation  that  Dos¬ 
toevsky  had  not  been  able  to  make  with  his  father. 
It  is  the  quietness  of  contempt.  Ivan’s  detach¬ 
ment  worries  the  old  man.  Even  after  he  has  been 
kicked  by  Dmitri  he  asks:  “But  what  does  Ivan 
say?  ...  I’m  afraid  of  Ivan.  I’m  more  afraid 
of  Ivan  than  of  the  other.”  His  fear  is  justified, 
for  there  is  an  appeal  to  Ivan’s  sadistic  impulses 
in  watching  his  father’s  fear.  Of  Dmitri’s  attack 
Ivan  remarks :  ‘  ‘  One  reptile  will  devour  the  other. 
And  serve  them  both  right,  too.”  He  has  been 
sitting  back  and  watching  the  rivalry  between  his 
father  and  his  elder  brother  with  superb  uncon¬ 
cern,  with  cruelly  conscious  realism. 

Dostoevsky,  in  so  evidently  admiring  this  atti¬ 
tude  of  Ivan’s,  is  revealing  his  own  soul.  More 
than  any  other  writer  he  drained  his  subconscious 
self  very  directly  and  freely  into  his  books. 
Through  Ivan  he  expresses  his  contempt  for  his 
own  father,  a  contempt  which  he  had  never  faced 
but  had  repressed  with  a  violence  dangerous  to 
his  mind  and  his  body.  Ivan’s  way  of  looking  at 
life,  of  presenting  an  unruffled  surface,  his  aloof¬ 
ness,  his  scorn  of  humanity  with  its  pettiness,  its 
folly,  its  cruelty — all  this  is  an  elaborately  evasive 
compensation. 

ii 

At  the  end  of  the  third  chapter,  there  stands 
Ivan,  an  integrated  soul,  to  all  appearance,  master 
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of  himself — yet  withal  an  “ enigmatic  figure.” 
The  surface  of  the  mask,  through  which  he  looks 
on  at  life,  shows  no  trace  of  the  turbulence  be¬ 
neath.  But  this  mask  is  laid  aside  in  the  great 
scene  in  the  Metropolis  Tavern — where  purely  on 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  plane  he  is  merged 
in  complete  identification  with  Dostoevsky — and 
he  reveals  himself  as  the  idealistic  humanitarian 
when  he  deigns  to  make  a  confession  to  his  brother 
Alexey  of  his  religion  of  despair. 

He  had  had  at  first  only  amused  pity  for  the 
quiet  saintly  brother,  to  wdiom  he  is  later  drawn 
by  the  triple  appeal  of  blood,  loneliness,  affection. 
It  is  therefore  unexpected  and  touching  when  Ivan 
runs  down  the  steps  from  the  upper  room  in  the 
tavern,  to  chaperon  Alexey,  who  is  reluctant  to 
enter  a  public  house  in  his  monastic  garb.  Here, 
in  the  outpouring  of  his  affection,  Ivan  is  most 
lovable.  Not  only  had  he  despised  the  mental 
powers  of  the  young  novitiate,  he  had  suspected 
his  spirituality  as  well.  At  the  outset  he  says: 
“But  in  the  end  I  have  learned  to  respect  you. 
The  little  man  stands  firm,  I  thought.  ...  You 
seem  to  love  me  for  some  reason,  Alyosha?” 

Of  course  Alyosha  loved  him.  What  Ivan  really 
means  here  is :  “I  have  grown  to  love  you,  Alyo¬ 
sha,  for  some  reason.”  But  he  is  afraid  of  his 
own  emotion.  And  it  is  this  love  for  his  brother 
as  well  as  his  love  for  Katerina  that  releases  the 
coldly  intellectual  youth.  He  is  aroused  to  fervor 
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in  Ms  recital  by  this  warmth  of  feeling.  Con¬ 
scious  both  in  his  mind  and  in  Ms  soul  of  his 
powers,  torn  in  the  direction  of  emotion  when  he 
thought  himself  most  securely  intrenched  in  his 
aloofness,  he  purges  his  soul  in  the  presence  of 
the  brother  he  has  fixed  on  in  his  love.  His  com¬ 
plex  emotion  gives  throbbing  passion  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  disclosures  and  emotional  revelations, 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  self-conscious  de¬ 
tachment  of  his  earlier  attitude. 

Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  sud¬ 
den  eruption,  these  streams  of  lava  after  the  quiet¬ 
ness  and  reserve  we  have  grown  used  to  in  Ivan. 
In  his  keen  analysis  of  the  facts  of  good  and  evil 
in  the  human  soul,  he  is  more  astonishing  than 
we  had  expected,  even  though  we  had  been  told 
of  his  acumen.  This  scene  reveals  how  in  Ivan 
thought  burns,  not  with  the  chaos  of  a  conflagra¬ 
tion,  but  quietly  with  the  heat  of  an  unearthly 
intensity.  And  it  lights  up  all  the  deepest  corners 
of  Ms  own  experience. 

Here,  with  time  seemingly  at  a  standstill,  he 
arraigns  God  before  Alexey’s  pained  and  aston¬ 
ished  mind.  In  his  torture  of  his  young  brother, 
his  love  is  curiously  like  hate.  He  flings  at  him 
facts  of  cruelty  and  horror  that  put  Alexey’s 
religion  to  the  severest  test;  stories  of  brutality 
to  children  like  that  of  the  serf  lad  torn  to  pieces 
by  hounds,  at  the  master’s  orders.  And  when 
Alexey  lifts  his  eyes  to  Ivan  with  a  pale  twisted 
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smile  and  mutters  liis  agreement  that  the  wretch 
deserved  to  he  shot,  Ivan  is  genuinely  delighted: 
“You’re  a  pretty  monk!  So  there  is  a  little  devil 
sitting  in  your  heart,  Alyosha!”  There  is  more 
than  a  touch  of  sadism  in  this  torturing  of  the 
gentle  Alexey. 

But  if  Ivan  tortures  Alexey  he  doesn’t  spare 
himself.  All  his  doubts  he  reveals.  If  there  is  a 
God,  it  is  a  strangely  inhuman  God  indeed  who 
will  permit,  will  tolerate  such  cruel  sufferings  as 
he  has  related.  After  he  has  discussed  the  pro 
and  con  of  good  and  evil,  the  problems  of  sin  and 
suffering,  and  retribution,  and  Heaven,  and  Hell, 
and  faced  them  in  a  way  worthy  of  Job,  Ivan 
makes  it  clear  that  he  will  accept  no  fiat  of  a 
voice  speaking  out  of  the  whirlwind.  He  hands 
back  his  entrance  ticket  to  God :  “It’s  not  God  that 
I  don’t  accept,  Alyosha,  only  I  most  respectfully 
return  Him  the  ticket.”  If  Ivan  (like  Dostoevsky 
himself)  could  have  entered  here  upon  the  pos¬ 
sible  future  harmony,  if  he  could  have  found  that 
kind  of  peace,  a  pillow  for  his  weary  head,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  accept  it.  And  yet 
in  his  doubts  there  is  little  of  the  spirit  of  Luci¬ 
fer’s  contemptuous  rebellion;  there  is  the  active 
torture  of  an  essentially  ideal  nature.  The  tragedy 
for  Ivan  is  that  he  sees  there  is  no  way  out,  no 
solution.  He  knows  this  and  dares  to  face  it,  even 
if  facing  it  means  death  or  madness.  The  revela¬ 
tion  of  Ivan’s  mind  and  soul  here  is  incredibly 
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brilliant  psychological  analysis ;  and  regardless  of 
the  discursiveness  of  the  writing,  there  is  the 
unity,  concentration,  and  purposive  effect  of  Greek 
tragedy. 

Although  Ivan  beholds  within  himself  a  des¬ 
perate  hopelessness,  he  discovers  also  the  desire 
and  the  will  to  live.  For  him  suicide  was  not  the 
way  out.  He  could  hand  back  the  ticket  he  was 
offered  for  the  future  harmony,  but  he  could  not 
hand  back  his  life.  At  least,  as  he  says  naively, 
not  until  he  is  thirty:  “all  I  want  is  to  live  on 
to  thirty,  and  then  .  .  .  dash  the  cup  to  the 
ground!”  And  when  Alyosha  cries  out  that  Ivan 
can’t  live  with  such  a  hell  in  his  heart,  he  replies : 
“There  is  a  strength  to  endure  everything  .  .  . 
the  strength  of  the  Karamazovs — the  strength  of 
the  Karamazov  baseness.” 

It  is  this  Karamazov  love  of  life  in  part  that 
makes  Ivan  comprehensible.  For  him  cheap 
cynical  disgust  with  life  is  not  possible.  He  had 
prefaced  his  arraignment  of  God  with  these  re¬ 
markable  words:  “If  I  lost  faith  in  the  woman  I 
love,  lost  faith  in  the  order  of  things,  were  con¬ 
vinced,  in  fact,  that  everything  is  a  disorderly, 
damnable,  and  perhaps  devil-ridden  chaos,  if  I 
were  struck  by  every  horror  of  man’s  disillusion¬ 
ment — still  I  should  Want  to  live,  and,  having  once 
tasted  of  the  cup,  I  would  not  turn  away  from 
it  till  I  had  drained  it!”  In  this  unconquerable 
zest  for  living  even  in  torment  one  is  reminded  of 
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Dostoevsky’s  own  remark  that  he  had  the  vitality 
of  a  cat,  and  of  his  writing  in  a  letter  after  he 
had  left  prison,  that  he  was  afflicted  with  rheu¬ 
matism,  his  digestion  had  gone  to  pieces,  and  he 
had  had  several  epileptic  attacks.  But  aside  from 
that  he  felt  quite  well ! 


iii 

This  talk  to  Alexey  is  the  first  confirmation  we 
have  of  the  terrible  tension  in  Ivan’s  soul,  of  his 
absorption  in  “the  eternal  questions”  that  tor¬ 
mented  Dostoevsky  all  his  life.  But  he  is  still 
impersonal.  It  is  life  out  there,  objective  life, 
upon  which  he  is  brooding.  He,  unlike  Job,  did 
not  need  the  lash  of  personal  misfortunes  to  make 
him  look  upon  the  facts  of  pain  and  evil,  and  ques¬ 
tion  the  justice  of  God.  When  his  personal  tragedy 
begins,  he  is  already  at  the  point  where  Job  ended. 
WTien  events  strike  home,  the  youthful  idealist, 
unable  to  control  or  repulse  the  pressure  from 
all  sides,  finds  himself  more  than  ever  flayed  by 
doubt,  further  than  ever  from  a  solution  for  the 
problems  of  good  and  evil.  His  physical  strength 
goes  with  the  terrible  psychic  upheaval,  and  he 
crashes  through  to  the  margins  of  madness. 

He  grows  in  upon  himself  to  a  depth  only  the 
mind  of  Dostoevsky  could  fathom.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  not  to  meditate  especially  upon  that 
evil  which  lives  within  himself.  And  he  sees  there 
a  microcosm  of  the  whole.  Never  perhaps  was 
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a  man  so  qniveringly  conscious  of  his  own  evil. 
This  realization  first  comes  to  him  after  his  talk 
in  the  tavern.  Vaguely  troubled  he  leaves  the 
place;  he  does  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
him.  In  this  mood  he  meets  Smerdyakov,  and  at 
once  divines  that  the  trouble  in  his  own  soul  is 
somehow  connected  with  this  half  brother.*  He 
approaches  Smerdyakov,  planning  to  say  some¬ 
thing  cruel.  “  ‘Get  away,  miserable  idiot.  What 
have  I  to  do  with  you?’  was  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue,  but  to  his  profound  astonishment,  he 
heard  himself  say,  ‘Is  my  father  still  asleep,  or 
has  he  waked?’  .  .  .  He  asked  the  question  softly 
and  meekly  to  his  own  surprise.  ...” 

We  begin  to  foresee  the  possibility  of  Ivan’s 
disintegration.  His  growing  conviction  that  the 
evil  within  himself  is  embodied  in  Smerdyakov 
becomes  for  him  a  real  horror ;  and  for  us  a  thrill¬ 
ing  dramatization  of  the  psychology  of  split  per¬ 
sonality.  There  his  evil  self  stands  revealed,  a 
mocking  presence,  intensifying  with  peculiar 
cruelty  his  fundamental  question :  How  can  any¬ 
one  accept  happiness  in  the  face  of  evil?  As  the 
importunate  pressure  of  events  grows  greater, 
Smerdyakov  comes  more  and  more  into  the  fore¬ 
ground,  making  Ivan  increasingly  conscious  of 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  Smerdyakov  is  the  natural  son  of 
the  Old  Karamazov  and  the  village  idiot  Lizaveta  whom  one 
night  in  a  drunken  orgy  he  embraced  as  a  perverse  sort  of  prac¬ 
tical  joke. 
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the  conflicts  and  tensions  within  his  own  soul.  His 
complete  breakdown  is  imminent  by  the  time  he 
contends  in  delirium  with  the  nightmare  devil 
whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  own  past  sinful  self : 
“You  are  the  incarnation  of  myself,  but  only  one 
side  of  me  ...  of  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  but 
only  the  nastiest  and  stupidest  of  them.” 

He  has  come  to  this  crisis  through  the  events 
of  his  father’s  murder.  He  is  inexorable  in  facing 
his  relation  to  it — even  to  the  extent  of  looking 
upon  himself  as  an  accomplice  in  fact.  “ You 
murdered  him,  ’  ’  accuses  Smerdyakov,  ‘  ‘  you  are  the 
real  murderer,  I  was  only  your  instrument.  ”  This 
is  Ivan  confronting  his  baser  self.  It  is  this  ter¬ 
rible,  growing  certainty  that  is  killing  him.  But 
he  was  “one  who  did  not  want  millions,  but  an 
answer  to  his  questions.”  And  if  he  were  ever 
to  find  answers,  he  must  be  true  to  all  that  he 
found  in  his  own  heart.  And  there  he  found  the 
desire  for  his  father’s  death.* 

*  According  to  a  family  tradition,  writes  his  daughter,  *  ‘  it  was 
when  he  heard  of  his  father’s  death  that  Dostoevsky  had  his 
first  epileptic  fit.”  (Ib.  p.  33.) 

Dostoevsky’s  epilepsy  is  an  exaggerated  hysteria,  according  to 
Dr.  Stekel.  In  epileptics  of  what  he  calls  the  “neurotics”  type, 
there  is  “a  most  marked  criminality  which  has  been  more  or  less 
completely  forced  out  of  consciousness  by  hypertrophied  moral 
inhibitory  ideas.  In  the  epileptic  attack  the  moral  consciousness 
is  overpowered  by  the  unconscious  criminality.” 

He  quotes  Weininger:  “Is  not  epilepsy  the  loneliness  of  the 
criminal  ?  ’  ’ 

In  a  footnote  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  Stekel  speaks  specifically 
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It  is  one  thing  to  desire  in  revery  the  death  of 
your  father.  This  is  neither  abnormal  nor  ter¬ 
rible  ;  this  is  part  of  that  more  extended  conscious¬ 
ness  over  which  we  have  no  intelligent  control. 
It  is  another  thing,  for  a  man  like  Ivan  to  have 
Smerdyakov  drag  out  of  revery  into  the  full  blaze 
of  consciousness  this  desire  for  his  father’s  death, 
and  then  to  have  the  desire  consummated — though 
not  by  himself — in  the  horrible  fact  of  murder. 

We  are  told  (it  is  by  now  a  Freudian  common¬ 
place)  that  each  of  us  desires  in  the  unconscious 
the  death  of  the  father.  It  was  by  no  means  such 
a  commonplace  when  Dostoevsky  had  Ivan,  speak¬ 
ing  out  of  the  clairvoyance  of  his  approaching 
madness,  testify  in  court,  at  the  trial  of  Dmitri: 
“He  [Smerdyakov]  murdered  him,  and  I  incited 
him  to  do  it.  Who  doesn’t  desire  his  father’s 
death  ? ’ ’ 

of  Dostoevsky’s  epilepsy,  quoting  Dostoevsky’s  own  words:  “The 
depression  which  in  my  case  succeeded  the  epileptic  fits  had  this 
characteristic:  I  feel  like  a  great  criminal;  it  seemed  as  if  some 
unknown  guilt,  a  criminal  deed,  oppressed  my  conscience !  ’  ’ 
(Quoted  from  Otto  Hinricksen,  Zur  Psychologie  und  Psycho- 
pathologie  des  Dichters.  J.  E.  Bergmann,  Wiesbaden,  1911.) 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  know  how  scientific  this  treatment 
of  epilepsy  by  Dr.  Stekel  may  be;  but  we  recommend  as  an 
exciting  contribution,  his  chapter  (from  which  we  are  quoting)  : 
“The  Psychic  Treatment  of  Epilepsy,’’  pp.  340-357  in  his  volume: 
Conditions  of  Nervous  Anxiety  and  Their  Treatment,  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1923.  Light  is  thrown  out  that  may  assist  one 
to  understand  a  writer  like  Dostoevsky,  whose  epilepsy  seems 
undoubtedly  to  have  been  in  some  psychic  way  related  to  a  heavy 
sense  of  guilt  that  burdened  his  life. 
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“  ‘Are  you  in  your  right  mind?’  broke  involun¬ 
tarily  from  the  President. 

“  ‘I  should  think  I  am  in  my  right  mind  .  .  . 
in  the  same  nasty  mind  as  all  of  you  ...  as  all 
these  .  .  .  ugly  faces.’  He  turned  suddenly  to  the 
audience.  ‘  My  father  has  been  murdered,  and  they 
pretend  they  are  horrified,’  he  snarled  with  furi¬ 
ous  contempt.  ‘  They  keep  up  the  sham  with  one 
another.  Liars!  They  all  desire  the  death  of 
their  fathers.’  ” 

We  are  not  surprised,  in  fact  we  are  even  re¬ 
lieved  when  the  end  comes  and  Ivan  is  irrecover¬ 
ably  insane.  It  is  a  solution,  but  a  tragically  iron¬ 
ical  one ;  as  if  Dostoevsky  said:  Here  you  have  the 
answers  to  his  questions!  He  had  told  Alexey 
how  stupid  he  thought  it  was  for  Russian  boys 
to  spend  their  time  talking  endlessly  of  the  eternal 
questions — God’s  existence,  immortality.  But  he 
could  not  keep  off  the  subjects  himself,  especially 
when  he  had  capitulated  to  friendship.  “I  want 
to  be  friends  with  you,  Alyosha,  for  I  have  no 
friends,  and  want  to  try  it.  ’  ’  Then  a  flood  of  over¬ 
whelming  emotions  came  upon  him — tragic  events 
lit  with  horror  and  fear — and  his  sanity  was 
doomed.  Had  Ivan  been  allowed  to  work  out  his 
love  for  Alyosha  and  his  love  for  Katerina,  he 
might  have  made  a  successful  adjustment.  A  more 
cruel  experimenter  than  the  God  of  Job,  Dostoev¬ 
sky  piled  up  horror  after  horror  and  at  last  Ivan 
went  under.  How  ironical  it  is  that  love  had  re- 
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leased  the  imperious,  contemptuous  youth  who  had 
so  despised  display  of  feeling ! 

Certainly  Ivan  Karamazov  is  one  of  the  most 
tragic  people  in  all  literature.  Those  who  with 
him  are  lacerated  in  spirit  form  a  rare  group, 
especially  consecrated  by  their  terrible  sufferings : 
Lear,  Hamlet,  Oedipus  the  King. 

IV 

When  we  stop  to  reflect  upon  the  life  of  Ivan 
Karamazov,  we  understand  better  what  Mr.  Olgin 
means  when  he  speaks  of  the  psychological  vivi¬ 
section  in  Dostoevsky’s  novels,  the  cruel  dipping 
into  the  most  obscure  corners  of  human  souls,  the 
uncanny  joy  at  pursuing  the  victims.  And  we  feel 
here,  as  we  often  feel,  as  he  gives  another  turn 
to  the  screw,  that  there  is  more  than  a  little  of 
the  sadist  in  Dostoevsky. 

But  it  was  his  own  agony  that  motivated  his 
probing,  for  he  confessed  that  he  was  tortured 
consciously  or  unconsciously  by  the  question  of 
God’s  existence  and  God’s  justice,  and  God’s 
mercy ;  and  that — as  he  wrote  near  the  end  of  his 
life — if  he  accepted  Christ  as  the  supreme  value, 
he  had  arrived  at  this  belief  only  through  whirl¬ 
winds  of  doubt.  Thus  for  his  very  own  salvation, 
he  was  forced  to  be  an  experimental  searcher  into 
human  nature. 

Merezhkovsky  compares  Dostoevsky’s  experi- 
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ments  to  those  of  the  chemist  who  creates  artificial 
conditions  in  his  laboratory.  By  increasing  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  a  degree  impossible 
to  nature  as  we  know  it,  he  changes  air  from  a 
gas  to  a  liquid.  Dostoevsky  himself  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  extraordinary  pressure.  In  turn  he 
places  his  characters  in  conditions  extraordinary 
and  artificial  and  awaits  the  result  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  “In  order  that  unforeseen  aspects,  powers 
hidden  in  the  depths  of  man’s  soul  may  be  re¬ 
vealed,  he  needs  a  degree  of  pressure  of  the  moral 
atmosphere  rarely  met  with.  He  submits  his  char¬ 
acters  either  to  the  icy  air  of  abstract  dialectics, 
or  the  fire  of  elemental,  animal  passion,  fire  at 
white  heat.  And  in  these  experiments  he  some¬ 
times  arrives  at  states  of  the  human  mind  as  novel 
and  seemingly  impossible  as  liquefied  air.  .  .  . 
What  is  called  Dostoevsky’s  psychology  is  there¬ 
fore  a  huge  laboratory  of  the  most  delicate  and 
exact  apparatus  for  measuring  and  testing  and 
weighing  humanity.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  to 
the  uninitiated  such  a  laboratory  must  seem  some¬ 
thing  of  a  devil’s  smithy.” 

It  does.  It  is  this  devil’s  smithy  effect  that  is 
conveyed  to  us  in  Lubbock’s  comparison  between 
the  normal  daylight  that  bathes  the  scenes  and 
characters  in  Tolstoi’s  novels  with  the  blackness 
that  hems  in  the  “ominous  circle  of  The  Brothers 
Karamazov.”  “Dostoevsky  needed  no  lucid  pros¬ 
pect  around  his  strange  crew;  all  he  sought  was 
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a  blaze  of  light  on  the  extraordinary  theatre  of 
their  consciousness.  He  intensified  it  by  shutting 
off  the  least  glimmer  of  natural  day.  The  illumina¬ 
tion  that  falls  upon  his  page  is  like  the  glare  of 
a  furnace  mouth ;  it  searches  the  depth  of  the  inner 
struggles  and  turmoils  in  which  the  drama  is 
enacted,  relieving  it  with  sharp  and  fantastic 
shadows.” 

Another  writer  speaks  of  this  experimental 
laboratory  as  if  it  were  the  cave  of  a  sea  monster. 
We  go  down  into  Dostoevsky’s  characters  “as  we 
descend  into  some  enormous  cavern.  Lights  swing 
about ;  we  hear  the  boom  of  the  sea ;  it  is  all  dark, 
terrible,  and  uncharted.” 

In  the  excitement  of  these  impressions,  we  for¬ 
get  that  the  experiments  are  being  conducted  upon 
people  like  us.  We  are  thrilled  or  stunned,  but 
when  we  emerge  from  the  cavern  or  draw  back 
from  the  glow  of  the  furnace,  we  dismiss  all  these 
people  we  have  just  met  as  criminals,  lunatics, 
half-lunatics,  abnormalities — or  just  Russians. 
Marcel  Proust — commenting  only  on  the  huffons 
in  the  novels,  like  the  Old  Karamazov — calls  them 
an  unbelievable  procession,  a  picture  of  humanity 
more  fantastic  than  the  figures  in  Rembrandt’s 
Night  Watch .  But  perhaps,  he  adds,  it  is  fan¬ 
tastic  only  in  the  same  way,  through  effects  of 
lighting  and  costuming;  and  at  bottom  it  is  or¬ 
dinary — courante .  They  have  all  the  air,  these 
buffoons,  of  an  emploi  that  does  not  exist,  except 
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in  the  old  comedy,  and  yet  what  true  aspects  of 
the  human  soul  they  reveal !  * 

Part  of  the  startling  effect  on  his  scene,  then, 
is  due  simply  to  this  revelation  of  the  unsuspected 
or  unacknowledged  phases  of  the  consciousness  of 
normal  people.  But  part  of  the  effect  is  due  to 
the  straining  of  the  real  and  the  normal  to  their 
utmost  limits,  to  the  point  of  unreality  and  ab¬ 
normality;  for  so  (says  Lavrin)  “he  strives  to 
fathom  the  essence  and  divine  the  riddles  of  the 
normal  itself.”  Suppose,  finally,  the  pressure  of 
life  experience  raised  any  of  us  to  the  nth  power, 
instead  of  leaving  us  at  the  comfortable  2d  or  3d 
at  which  we  usually  function!  Even  these  “ab¬ 
normal  people”  in  Dostoevsky’s  world — are  they 
not  potentially  ourselves? 

*  Compare  our  own  Mutt  and  Jeff  in  the  comic  sections. 
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New  Light  oh  Old  Virtues:  May  Sinclair 

i 

No  artist  of  the  twentieth  century — after  the 
first  decade  at  any  rate — can  write  of  what  lies 
hidden  in  the  human  soul  with  Dostoevsky’s  free¬ 
dom  and  his  amazing  lack  of  self-consciousness. 
All  the  bewildering  and  fascinating  world  that  he 
saw  within  us,  with  instinctive  and  prophetic 
accuracy,  we  now  find  mapped  out  in  various  books 
on  psychology  and  psycho-analysis.  His  anticipa¬ 
tions,  his  intuitions,  his  discoveries,  are  all  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  scientific  terminology.  We  quote  it 
glibly  and  it  gives  us,  as  do  all  terminologies,  a 
partly  delusive  sense  of  mastery  over  the  phe¬ 
nomena  that  in  Dostoevsky’s  world  go  about 
nameless  and  strange  and  unclassified.  So  the 
artist  who  a  few  decades  ago  might  naively  reveal 
himself,  unaware  that  he  was  collaborating  with 
his  unconscious,  may  now  fear  to  betray  himself. 
And  there  is  the  hint  of  sophistication  and  self- 
consciousness  even  in  the  work  of  a  Katherine 
Mansfield.  The  artist  may  rigorously  exclude 
every  word  that  suggests  the  psycho-analyst’s 
clinic,  even  while  he  is  deftly  handling  all  the  novel 
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aspects  of  human  relations  on  which  psycho¬ 
analysis  has  shed  light.  But  the  very  avoidance 
of  the  vocabulary  is  self-conscious.  Has  either 
D.  H.  Lawrence  or  May  Sinclair  mentioned  com¬ 
plex  or  neurosis?  When  a  reviewer  remarks  of 
Rebecca  West’s  The  Judge — that  it  is  a  Hazel 
Kirke  melodrama  crossed  with  the  Oedipus  com¬ 
plex,  we  know  that  this  “crossing”  was  no  news 
to  the  author;  and  that  the  presentation  of  the 
tie  between  mother  and  son  in  the  novel  was 
strongly  colored  by  her  intellectual  awareness  of 
the  discussion  and  analysis  of  this  complex — 
which  is  never  named. 

Dostoevsky  did  not  have  to  learn  from  science 
facts  that  have  meant  a  revolution  in  thought.  Let 
us  say  that  he  moved  from  the  Ptolemaic  to  the 
Copernican  conception  without  an  emotional  jolt. 
There  was  no  time  when  his  emotions  were  with 
a  revolving  sun  and  his  reason  with  a  revolving 
earth.  He  was  born  in  the  new  universe.  But 
many  of  our  sincerest  writers  of  fiction  are  strug¬ 
gling  between  the  two  worlds,  “one  dead,  the  other 
powerless  to  be  born.”  And  we,  the  readers, 
though  we  are  through  intellectually  with  the 
Ptolemaic  conception  (to  continue  the  convenient 
analogy),  are  not  clear  of  it  emotionally.  What 
we  desire  is  to  have  the  Copernican  conception 
seem  as  intimately  ours  in  its  imagery  and  feeling 
as  the  older  one  we  grew  up  with.  Few  of  the 
artists  yet  know  how  to  summon  our  emotional 
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response  to  the  new.  Some  have  done  it— May 
Sinclair  at  her  best,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  one  is 
tempted  to  say,  at  his  earliest. 

ii 

Miss  Sinclair,  like  all  artists,  has  worked  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  her  deeper  self,  wherein  have 
lurked  certain  fears  that  have  found  expression 
through  the  fates  of  her  characters.  The  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  in  her  recent  work  towards  a  com¬ 
plete  objectivity  suggests  that  she  has  released 
herself.  But  in  her  fiction  over  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  there  are  striking  indications  of  a  deep- 
seated  fear  of  intellectual,  emotional,  spiritual 
starvation,  of  frustration  and  non-fulfilment — 
through  the  malignity  either  of  circumstance,  or 
of  people,  or  of  ideals.  One  or  all  of  these  malign 
influences  in  her  novels  may  result  in  acts  of  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  their  victims;  and  the 
self-sacrifice  rarely  appears  as  a  liberating,  but 
more  often  as  a  maiming  force,  a  vice  rather  than 
a  virtue. 

Where  fear  is,  there  also  is  hatred.  In  May 
Sinclair’s  world  is  a  hatred,  somehow  touched 
with  love  and  pity,  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
demand  sacrifice  as  their  right,  and  a  hatred 
spiced  with  malice  of  the  women — like  Flossie, 
Violet,  Mary  Cartaret — who  with  a  cunning  born 
of  their  sensual  desire  take  what  they  want.  Any 
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form  of  self-deceit — so  often  the  companion  of 
self-sacrifice, — is  cruelly  punished.  Above  all  vir¬ 
tues  Miss  Sinclair  prizes  intellectual  freedom, 
emotional  clarity,  lucidity  of  soul. 

A  rapid  survey— partly  chronological— of  her 
more  important  fiction  will  show  the  reason  for 
stressing  these  interests.  And  her  growth  as  an 
artist,  the  increasing  clarity  and  beauty  of  her 
work,  reveal  how  out  of  a  fear  of  frustration  may 
come  a  triumph  of  fulfilment. 

Among  the  earliest  of  her  stories  is  Superseded, 
in  her  own  opinion  the  best  of  her  work  before 
The  Divine  Fire.  In  Superseded  is  Miss  Juliana 
Quincy,  aged  forty-five,  in  appearance  fifty,  a 
teacher  of  arithmetic  in  St.  Sidwell’s  School. 
There  she  is  cruelly  overworked,  and  at  home  she 
is  cruelly  sacrificed  to  the  comforts  and  caprices 
of  her  eighty-year-old  aunt  Mrs.  Moon.  Miss 
Quincy  is  a  completely  repressed,  washed-out  lit¬ 
tle  person,  altogether  atrophied  except  in  that  part 
of  her  brain  which  does  recurring  decimals  and 
cube-root.  Her  self-effacement  had  begun  when 
she  stepped  aside  to  make  way  for  the  career  of 
her  more  clever  sister  Louisa.  “It  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  unnecessary  for  Juliana  to  develop  an 
individuality  of  her  own ;  enough  for  her  that  she 
belonged  to  Louisa.”  Mrs.  Moon’s  deceased  hus¬ 
band  had  run  through  Juliana’s  money;  yet  it  was 
the  old  lady’s  foible  to  exact  from  her  niece  a 
belief  in  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  Tollington 
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Moon.  There  in  Camden  Town  Mrs.  Moon  sits 
among  the  relics  of  past  gentility  and  accepts 
Juliana’s  devotion  as  a  proper  offering  to  the 
household  god,  all  the  while  despising  her  for  this 
very  sacrifice.  “Juliana  toiling  from  morning  to 
night  for  her  eighty  pounds  a  year ;  Juliana  pain¬ 
ful  and  persistent,  growing  into  middle  age  with¬ 
out  a  hope, — Juliana  was  an  incarnate  reproach, 
a  perpetual  monument  to  the  folly  of  Tollington 
Moon.”  So  Juliana’s  youth  “withered  away  in  the 
sour  and  sordid  atmosphere  born  of  perishing 
gentility  and  acrid  personal  remark.” 

Miss  Quincy  is  always  getting  in  the  way  of  the 
school  procession — both  literally  and  figuratively 
— and  being  asked  to  stand  back.  One  day  she 
collapses,  and  the  young  and  brilliant  Rhoda 
Vivian,  the  most  vital  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
school,  happens  to  be  the  one  to  succor  her  and 
get  her  a  doctor.  The  doctor  and  Miss  Vivian  are 
moved  to  pity  by  Miss  Quincy’s  condition,  and 
through  that  common  pity  fall  in  love.  Miss 
Quincy  begins  to  bloom  a  little  under  the  half 
humorous  and  half  pitying  attentions  of  the  two. 
What  Miss  Quincy  interprets  as  the  doctor’s  in¬ 
terest  in  herself  is  really  his  love  for  Rhoda.  She 
exhibits  a  pathetic  awakening.  She  buys  a  mauve 
silk  blouse.  “All  her  dim  and  germinal  desires 
burst  and  blossomed  in  this  sinful  passion  for  her 
blouse.”  Mrs.  Moon  cruelly  shatters  her  little 
illusion.  “Whatever  possessed  you  to  make  such 
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an  exhibition  of  yourself?  Much  too  young  for 
you!  Why  bless  me,  if  it  doesn’t  throw  up  every 
bit  of  yellow  in  your  face.” 

As  a  desperate  venture  she  invites  the  doctor 
to  tea.  Says  the  old  lady:  “Why  invite  the  doctor 
to  tea?  You  know  perfectly  well  that  I  don’t  enjoy 
my  tea  unless  we  have  it  by  ourselves.”  Oh  yes, 
Juliana  knew;  they  had  been  having  it  that  way 
for  five  and  twenty  years.  When  for  a  month  or 
two  she  doesn’t  see  the  doctor,  she  exhausts  her¬ 
self  in  speculation  as  to  the  cause  of  his  indif¬ 
ference;  then  her  heart  begins  to  act  strangely. 
She  summons  the  doctor.  His  stethoscope  finds 
nothing  the  matter.  And  the  dreadful  Mrs.  Moon 
gives  an  ironical  chuckle:  “if  you  had  wanted  to 
tell  him  plainly  that  you  were  in  love  with  him, 
you  couldn’t  have  set  about  it  better.”  It  is  a 
terrible  shock;  but  poor  little  Miss  Quincy  hadn’t 
been  all  these  years  a  teacher  of  mathematics  for 
nothing;  she  acknowledges  the  truth.  She  sees 
it  now,  the  thing  they  had  all  seen — “she  had 
sinned  the  sin  of  sins,  the  sin  of  youth  in  middle 
age.” 

If  Mrs.  Moon  had  let  her  alone  “her  folly  might 
have  put  on  many  quaint  disguises,  friendship, 
literary  sympathy,  intellectual  esteem.  There  were 
a  thousand  delicate  subterfuges  and  innocent 
hypocrisies,  and  under  any  one  of  them  it  might 
have  crept  about  unchallenged  in  the  shadows  and 
blind  alleys  of  thought.”  But  it  has  been  hauled 
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out  into  a  sudden  glare  of  light  and  exposed  to 
the  stethoscope.  Humor  or  subtlety  might  have 
saved  her,  but  Miss  Quincy  was  neither  humorous 
nor  subtle.  A  woman  of  the  wTorld  could  have 
explained  to  her  that  there  was  nothing  remark¬ 
able  or  shameful  in  her  folly.  As  it  was  ‘  ‘  she  could 
only  creep  shivering  to  bed  and  lie  there,  face  to 
face  with  her  own  enormity.”  Her  usefulness 
gone,  as  a  teacher  of  cube-root,  Juliana  is  dismissed 
from  the  school.  She  drags  on,  finding  no  place 
where  her  self-respect  can  rest.  And  when  her 
heart  begins  to  act  up  again,  she  thinks  it  is  hys¬ 
teria,  resolutely  ignores  it,  and  dies.  With  the 
unthoughtful  cruelty  of  youth,  Rlioda  and  the 
doctor  think  that  Miss  Quincy  has  justified  her 
existence  by  bringing  them  together. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  in  The  Cure  of 
Souls,  Miss  Lambert,  deaconess,  forty-five  years 
old,  loves  the  self-centred,  indolent,  sleek  Canon 
Chamberlain,  disguising  her  love  as  the  love  of 
God.  She  is  a  woman,  as  the  Canon  is  not  slow 
to  perceive,  “devoted  to  the  last  extremity,  a 
woman  with  a  sacred  vocation,  a  woman  who 
would  lift  all  burdens  from  his  back.”  As  always, 
there  is  some  person  through  whom  Miss  Sin¬ 
clair’s  cruel  lucidity  is  voiced;  here  it  is  the 
Canon’s  sister  Charlotte,  who  tries  to  make  her 
brother  recognize  that  Miss  Lambert  is  in  love 
not  so  much  with  God  as  with  him.  “It  isn’t  a 
crime  to  be  in  love  with  you.  I  never  said  she 
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wasn’t  innocent.  But  your  innocence  I’m  not  so 
sure  about.  I  can  see  you  exploiting  that  poor 
lady’s  infatuation  for  all  it  is  worth.”  The  Canon 
refuses  to  understand  his  sister’s  shocking,  un¬ 
orthodox  diagnosis:  Miss  Lambert  is  too  useful 
to  him.  To  satisfy  her  spiritual  needs,  he  recom¬ 
mends  to  her  a  course  of  reading  in  mysticism. 
“To  get  the  best  practical  results  out  of  Agnes 
Lambert,  he  had  to  sustain  her  in  her  state  of 
exaltation.”  Eventually  she  grows  so  danger¬ 
ously  exalted  that  she  has  to  go  into  a  sanitarium. 
Miss  Sinclair  is  kinder  to  her  than  she  is  to  Miss 
Quincy.  She  leaves  the  deaconess  quietly  at  peace 
in  her  love  of  God. 

Miss  Lambert  recalls  at  once  Mary  Olivier’s 
Aunt  Charlotte,  who  was  “queer,”  whose  curious 
obsessions  about  babies  and  marriage  are  whis¬ 
pered  in  the  family,  and  whose  illness  at  one  time 
had  something  “to  do  with  being  married  and 
going  continually  to  Mr.  Marriott’s  church  and 
calling  on  Mr.  Marriott  and  writing  letters  to  him 
about  religion.” 

These  repressed  and  sacrificed  women  are  in 
the  middle  years  of  their  lives.  But  there  are 
other,  younger  women  who  are  on  the  way  to  join¬ 
ing  their  ranks:  Effie  and  Phoebe,  in  The  Fault, 
two  charming,  devoted  girls,  slaves  to  the  bath 
chair  of  their  invalid  father,  their  individualities 
not  yet  completely  submerged,  but  moving  steadily 
towards  the  fate  of  the  two  daughters  of  the  late 
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Colonel  in  Katherine  Mansfield’s  story.  It  is  an 
ironical  mischance  worthy  of  Hardy’s  Life ’s  Little 
Ironies  that  destroys  Phoebe’s  one  chance  for  hap¬ 
piness.  And  there  is  Freda,  in  The  Gift,  a  delicate 
woman  whose  frail  but  exquisite  gift  of  literary 
expression  was  brought  to  life  by  a  love  unac¬ 
knowledged  even  to  herself.  Her  happiness  is 
diabolically  destroyed,  under  the  guise  of  friend¬ 
ship,  by  one  of  those  viciously  nice  women  that 
May  Sinclair  depicts  with  peculiar  zest. 

Occasionally  in  the  world  of  May  Sinclair  a 
victim  just  misses  being  sacrificed.  Freda  Tan- 
cred,  in  The  Cosmopolitan-,  whose  dreadful  old 
bore  of  a  father  exacts  from  her  a  whole-souled 
fidelity  to  his  needs  and  the  management  of  the 
estate,  has  sternly  suppressed  in  herself  every 
wayward  desire  and  every  hopeful  curiosity.  But 
her  will  to  live  her  own  life  is  at  last  roused 
through  love  for  a  man  who  sees  nothing  whatever 
in  her,  but  who  casually  advises  her  to  cut  loose 
from  the  old  man  and  try  it  on  her  own.  This 
is  all  her  latent  independence  and  energy  require ; 
Freda  actually  makes  a  successful  “getaway,”  in 
an  exit  scene  of  delicate  comedy.  The  father  is 
left  to  a  providential  widow. 

hi 

More  complicated  are  the  examples  of  self-sac¬ 
rifice  in  The  Helpmate  and  The  Combined  Maze, 
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books  in  which  for  a  change  men  are  the  chief 
victims.  Both  books  are  studies  of  marital  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and  one  feels  after  reading  them  the 
force  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  comprehensive  dictum: 
“Marriage  has  many  pains,  but  celibacy  has  few 
pleasures.” 

These  books  deserve  to  be  much  better  known 
than  they  are.  Walter  Majendie,  in  The  Helpmate, 
who  has  figured  in  a  scandal  in  which  he  has  not 
been  the  aggressive  sinner,  marries  Anne,  believing 
that  his  invalid  sister  Edith  had  (as  he  had  re¬ 
quested)  told  her  of  the  episode,  and  that  she  had 
forgiven  him.  (It  is  the  Tess  and  Angel  Clare 
situation  reversed.)  During  her  honeymoon,  by 
evil  mischance,  she  hears  of  the  scandal.  She  had 
idealized  him;  he  has  fallen.  Anne  is  a  prayerful 
person  who  goes  into  the  silences,  communes  with 
her  God,  and  receives  very  bad  advice  from  that 
source.  At  least  her  interpretation  of  God’s  mes¬ 
sage  is  destructive  of  decent  and  intelligent  ad¬ 
justments.  She  feels  called  upon  to  stay  by  Walter 
in  his  sin,  be  a  chastening  influence  in  his  life, 
and  raise  him  if  possible  to  her  own  spiritual 
plane.  She  takes  him  to  her  serious-minded 
friends  for  culture,  and  to  church  for  religious 
inspiration,  and  reads  Emerson  On  Compensation 
to  him  in  the  long  evenings.  Both  Whiter  and  his 
sister  sustain  her  illusion  of  saintliness,  in  the 
hope  that  in  this  love  of  God,  she  may  eventually 
find  a  place  for  love  of  Walter.  One  night  Anne 
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prays  for  Walter — “that  he  might  he  purified,  so 
that  she  might  love  him  without  sin.  .  .  .  She  had 
felt  that  night  the  stirring  of  natural  affection.  It 
had  come  back  to  her,  a  feeble,  bruised,  humiliated 
thing.  .  .  .  She  kept  herself  awake  by  saying  ‘I 
can’t  love  him  .  .  .  unless  God  makes  him  fit  for 
me  to  love.’  ” 

In  this  comparatively  softened  state  she  goes 
with  him  to  the  woods  on  a  spring  day  and  wise 
nature  shows  her  an  idyllic  infant  lying  among 
hyacinths.  This  child  she  embraces.  “A  sudden 
pricking  pain  went  through  her.”  Nature  in  this 
very  delicate  fashion  suggests  to  Anne  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  having  a  child.  She  and  W alter  have 
entirely  satisfactory  relations  for  a  few  months. 
And  then  Lady  Cayley,  the  heroine  of  the  scandal, 
reappears  on  the  scene  at  a  tea.  The  sight  of 
Walter’s  sin  in  the  flesh  is  too  much  for  the  pious 
Anne.  Her  jealousy  smoulders,  again  disguised 
as  a  deep  concern  for  Walter’s  soul.  She  insists 
that  he  give  up  all  his  friends  at  whose  houses 
he  might  possibly  meet  Lady  Cayley.  She  tries 
to  make  him  realize  the  sin  and  the  shame  of  his 
deeds.  He  feels  that  he  has  already  repented  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  and  that  he  can’t  go  on  repent¬ 
ing  forever.  But  no  integration  less  than  one  ad¬ 
mitting  him  to  the  angelical  hierarchy  will  satisfy 
the  violently  spiritual  Anne.  If  Walter  had  been 
merely  a  submissive  worm,  the  story  of  this 
spiritual  domination  would  be  wearisome  indeed. 
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But  Walter  lias  flashes  of  humor,  which  Anne 
deeply  resents,  and  moments  of  self-assertion  to 
which  Anne  to  her  own  amazement  submits — not 
without  extracting  from  the  submission  an  unctu¬ 
ous  Christian  humility. 

Anne  conceives  of  her  marriage  as  a  sacrifice, 
a  martyrdom,  a  vicarious  expiation  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  sin,  and  thus  pushes  him  further  and 
further  from  her.  She  won’t  even  tell  him  that 
she  is  going  to  have  a  child;  her  motherhood  is 
just  another  sanctuary  from  which  she  shuts  him 
out.  After  the  child’s  birth  “  she  guarded  her  own 
purity  as  her  child’s  inheritance,  and  her  mother¬ 
hood  strengthened  her  spiritual  revolt.”  She  can 
scarcely  bear  to  think  of  Walter  as  the  father  of 
her  child  and  in  her  half-conscious  reveries  recalls 
a  certain  minor  Canon  whom  her  soul  had  loved, 
and  whom  she  sets  up  as  the  ideal  father  of  her 
child.  She  becomes  quite  contented  in  her  com- 
munings  with  God — and  with  the  minor  Canon; 
loves  her  child,  and  accepts  from  Walter  all  the 
delicate  courtesies  that  he  continues  to  offer 
her  in  his  desperate  hope  that  she  may  at  last 
relent. 

But  Walter,  as  he  looks  forward  to  the  years 
ahead  of  him,  begins  finally  to  be  truly  desperate. 
“Always  to  do  without  her,  always  to  be  tortured 
by  the  fairness  of  her  presence  and  the  sweetness 
of  her  voice ;  ...  to  come  down  and  find  her  fair¬ 
ness  and  sweetness  smiling  politely  at  him  over 
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the  teapot ;  to  hunt  in  the  morning  paper  for  news 
to  interest  her ;  to  mix  with  business  men  all  day 
and  talk  business,  and  to  return  at  five  o  ’clock  and 
find  her,  punctual  and  radiant,  smiling  in  her  duty, 
over  another  teapot ;  to  dine  with  the  inspira¬ 
tion  drawn  again  from  the  paper;  and  then,  per¬ 
haps,  to  be  read  aloud  to  all  evening,  till  it  was 
time  to  go  to  bed  again.  .  .  .  The  child  and  Edith 
were  his  only  accessible  sources  of  consolation. 
But  Edith  was  dying  by  inches;  and  he  had  to 
suppress  his  affection  for  the  child,”  for  Anne 
was  jealous  of  the  child’s  preference  for  the 
father. 

Miss  Sinclair  tries  to  make  us  believe  that  Anne 
really  has  a  great  spiritual  passion  but  that  she 
doesn’t  know  how  to  reach  the  goal  of  the  saint’s 
progress.  What  we  see  is  Anne  stumbling  along 
the  path,  and  we  are  more  impressed  by  her 
stupidity  than  by  her  sincerity.  In  the  effort  to  en¬ 
lighten  her,  the  Unseen  inscrutably  draws  a  veil 
between  her  spirit  and  Itself.  Anne  feels  this 
withdrawal,  but  finds  a  solacing  explanation  in  the 
thought  that  she  lives  “in  perpetual  contact  with 
Walter’s  deterioration.”  Edith  also  tries  to  en¬ 
lighten  Anne  by  telling  her  that  she  is  indulging 
the  virtue  that  comes  easiest  to  her  and  exacting 
from  Walter  the  virtue  than  comes  hardest  to  him. 
For  Walter  is  more  and  more  in  love  with  her. 
When  Edith  dies,  Anne  briefly  relents,  but  pres¬ 
ently  moves  much  closer  to  God  and  takes  on  a 
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protective  coloration  of  sanctity.  The  situation 
approaches  tragedy. 

To  save  a  friend  from  ruin,  Walter  gets  in  touch 
with  Maggie — “a  creature  of  ardors,  of  tender¬ 
ness,  and  of  some  perverse  instinct  it  would  be 
crude  to  call  depravity.  Where  her  heart  led,  her 
flesh  .  .  .  followed.’’  Maggie  gives  to  Walter  un¬ 
reasoning  devotion  which,  after  all  his  years  of 
travelling  the  thorny  path  of  Anne ’s  command,  is 
peculiarly  soothing  to  his  body  and  soul.  So  that 
it  is  perfectly  plausible  when  he  says  to  Anne 
later,  in  trying  to  explain  his  life  with  Maggie, 
“I  wouldn’t  have  left  you  if  I  hadn’t  been  hope¬ 
lessly  in  love  with  you.”  This  is  more  than  Anne 
can  grasp.  A  remark  so  clarifying  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  human  conduct  is  lost  on  her. 

In  this  relationship  between  Walter  and  Anne 
May  Sinclair  shows  profound  insight.  It  is  a 
deepening  of  the  insight  revealed  earlier  in  The 
Divine  Fire,  where  Rickman’s  hopeless  love  for 
Lucia  leads  him  to  an  involvement  with  the  more 
accessible  Flossie. 

Having  refused  to  listen  to  Edith,  Anne  is  forced 
to  receive  enlightenment  from  Lady  Cayley  her¬ 
self,  who  comes  from  a  motive  of  revenge  to  tell 
her  about  Walter  and  Maggie.  But  faced  with 
Anne’s  blindness,  Lady  Cayley  changes  her  tack 
and  defends  Walter.  “He  has  kept  all  his  mar¬ 
riage  vows  except  one.  iYou’ve  broken  all  of  yours 
except  one.” 
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Then  disaster  comes  with  the  death  of  the  child 
Peggy,  a  death  dne  indirectly  to  her  father’s  ab¬ 
sence  with  Maggie.  Walter  ascribes  Anne’s 
brooding  to  grief,  and  watches  her  with  a  kind  of 
dread.  Her  eyes  half  hidden  under  their  drooping 
lids,  her  compressed  lips  disclosed  “a  face  in 
which  all  the  doors  of  life  were  closing ;  where  the 
inner  life  went  on  tensely,  secretly  behind  the  clos¬ 
ing  doors.”  At  length  Anne  speaks,  not  out  of 
grief,  like  a  Christian  closely  in  touch  with  her 
God,  but  out  of  revenge  and  jealousy.  She  strikes 
Walter  down  with  the  cruel  judgment,  spoken 
without  emotion,  that  Peggy  would  not  have  died 
except  for  him.  There  is  just  enough  truth  in  this 
to  accuse  Walter’s  conscience  and  drive  him  to¬ 
wards  despair.  He  seeks  the  society  of  the  most 
reckless  of  his  friends,  drinks  heavily,  goes  off  on 
a  yachting  trip,  is  ensnared  again  by  Lady  Cayley. 
Then  he  is  stricken  with  apoplexy.  Through  the 
frankness  of  that  friend  of  Walter’s  of  whom 
Anne  had  most  disapproved,  she  at  last  sees  a 
little  light.  In  her  opportunities  for  reflection  as 
she  nurses  Walter  back  to  life,  she  comes  to  per¬ 
ceive  her  own  sin.  Though  she  had  wronged  him 
in  refusing  to  give  herself  physically  to  him,  she 
had  wronged  him  still  more  in  the  “pitiless  re¬ 
fusals  of  her  soul,”  in  refusing  to  take  from  him 
the  beautiful  things  he  had  offered  her.  She  jus¬ 
tifies  her  future  life  with  Walter  on  the  religious 
basis  that  the  sin  of  his  body  was  after  all  the 
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salvation  of  her  soul.  Thus  to  the  end  she  is  true 
to  her  obsession  of  self-sacrifice.  She  was  forever 
incapable  of  perceiving  that  she  had  been  ‘  ‘  guilty 
of  all  the  infidelities  of  the  saint  in  love  with  her 
own  sanctity.” 

While  Walter’s  ordeal  is  a  cruel  one,  Rannie, 
in  The  Combined  Maze,  is  put  through  a  still  more 
severe  course  of  marital  tragedy.  More  severe 
for  this  reason,  that  whereas  you  feel  Walter  is 
a  man  of  some  sophistication,  Rannie  is  a  youth, 
joyous  and  na'ive.  And  his  chastisement  comes 
upon  him,  not  gradually,  but  with  a  sudden  in¬ 
evitability.  He  has  poverty  to  contend  with,  too, 
which  Walter  hadn’t,  and  a  stifling  bourgeois  code 
of  conventionality,  and  a  mother  who  in  her  selfish 
affection  discourages  the  love  of  Winnie,  who,  she 
feels,  will  absorb  her  son  spiritually,  and  encour¬ 
ages  him  to  marry  Violet  Usher,  of  whom,  because 
her  hold  is  only  sensual,  she  is  not  jealous.  (This 
is  analogous  to  the  attitude  of  Mrs.  Morel  towards 
Miriam  and  Clara  in  Sons  and  Lovers.)  So  Ran¬ 
nie  is  trapped  into  a  disastrous  marriage.  There 
is  every  possible  kind  of  sordid  domestic  detail. 
He  sees  his  wife  giving  way  to  drink ;  his  children 
neglected;  he  comes  home  one  day  to  find  Violet 
has  run  off  with  a  druggist. 

Even  the  little  relief  he  has  is  mixed  with  deep 
pain ;  he  is  forced  to  accept  the  generous  and  tact¬ 
ful  unselfishness  of  Winnie,  who  does  all  she  can 
to  lighten  his  burden,  not  deceiving  herself  for  a 
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moment  that  she  is  doing  all  this  because  she  loves 
him  and  has  always  loved  him.  Winnie  is  one 
of  the  true,  straight-thinking  people  you  find  so 
often  in  May  Sinclair’s  books.  She  frankly  loves 
Rannie  for  those  qualities  of  winsomeness  and 
joyousness  which  are  being  blighted. 

Malign  circumstances,  the  English  divorce  laws, 
and  even  the  spirits  ironic  of  Thomas  Hardy  all 
conspire  against  Rannie  and  Winnie  in  any  con¬ 
summation  of  their  love.  When  Rannie  has  de¬ 
cided  to  divorce  Violet  and  has  the  necessary 
money,  his  selfish  father  finds  occasion  to  die,  and 
the  funds  are  absorbed  in  the  demands  of  the 
family.  And  by  the  time  he  once  more  saves  up 
and  it  looks  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  finally  re¬ 
leased  from  this  intolerable  life,  Violet  turns  up, 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  but  so  pitiable  that 
Rannie  cannot,  being  the  kind  of  man  he  is,  turn 
her  away.  And  there  you  are.  It  is  a  poignant 
story  of  a  hopeless  situation. 

IV 

Having  been  intensely  interested  in  writing 
books  which  landed  her  characters  in  this  impasse, 
Miss  Sinclair  has  then  seemed  to  take  an  equally 
intense  interest  in  experimenting  with  ways  out 
of  this  dilemma.  In  The  Life  and  Death  of  Har¬ 
riett  Frean,  the  whole  idea  is  satirized,  and  is 
shown  up  pointedly  for  the  vicious  thing  it  is. 
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The  problem  is  solved  in  a  highly  entertaining 
fashion  in  Mr.  Waddington  of  Wyck;  in  a  less 
novel,  but  equally  diverting  way  in  The  Cure  of 
Souls;  and  in  a  not  wholly  convincing  but  very 
suggestive  way  in  Anne  Severn  and  the  Fielding s. 
Thus  she  begins  with  satire  and  proceeds  to  ten¬ 
tative  solutions. 

Harriett  Frean  is  called  the  -story  of  a  life  and 
death.  One  thinks  of  The  Old  Wives’  Tale,  or  of 
Maupassant’s  A  Woman’s  Life.  We  get  no  sense 
of  the  slow  passage  of  time ;  we  do  not  feel  Har¬ 
riett  growing  old,  as  we  feel  Constance  and  Sophia 
growing  old,  in  The  Old  Wives’  Tale.  “Her  Har¬ 
riett  is  a  child,  then  suddenly  a  girl,  and  then  an 
aging  elderly  woman.”  One  may  praise  the  book 
by  saying  that  it  is  stripped  of  all  irrelevancies. 
“There  is  a  sense  in  which  flesh  and  blood  are 
irrelevant  to  a  skeleton.”  *  We  have  the  skeleton 
— we  have  all  that  is  relevant  to  the  “case.”  We 
haven’t  the  woman,  as  we  have  Constance  and 
Sophia.  Flesh  and  blood  are  quite  relevant  to  a 
living  human  being. 

But  take  it  as  a  satire.  Is  there  any  ideal  that 
has  been  more  exploited  and  admired  in  fiction 
that  self-sacrifice?  Especially  for  women;  it  has 
been  their  peculiar  virtue,  their  beauty.  In  Field¬ 
ing’s  novel,  Amelia’s  whole  existence  is  a  sacrifice 
to  her  husband  and  her  children.  Even  Jane  Eyre 
laid  her  own  happiness  and  Rochester’s  on  the 

*  The  Dial. 
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altar  of  an  outworn,  unjust  law  that  chained  a 
man  to  a  loathsome,  murderous  lunatic.  George 
Eliot,  though  she  approved  the  act  of  Jane’s  re¬ 
nunciation,  regretted  it  had  to  he  made  in  the 
interest  of  that  law.  And  remember  Maggie  Tul- 
liver:  she  and  Stephen  love  each  other;  he  is  be¬ 
trothed  to  her  cousin  Lucy;  he  tries  to  persuade 
Maggie  to  let  him  break  that  engagement  and 
marry  her ;  Maggie  refuses.  This  refusal  is  quite 
consistent  with  her  whole  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment — it  is  her  own  act,  dictated  by  her  own  ideals, 
not  by  those  of  other  people.  George  Eliot  clearly 
approves  of  Maggie.  (Did  she  make  Maggie  act 
conventionally,  in  the  manner  most  approved  by 
the  accepted  ideals,  because  in  her  own  life  she 
chose  the  unconventional  solution  ?  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  she  suffered  from  a  subconscious 
sense  of  sin.) 

But  George  Eliot  shows  us  none  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  Maggie’s  sacrifice,  for  she  kills  her 
off,  and  Stephen  doesn’t  marry  Lucy,  until,  pre¬ 
sumably,  his  old  love  is  forgotten.  May  Sin¬ 
clair  takes  the  same  situation :  Harriett  and  Robin 
are  in  love  with  each  other;  Robin  is  engaged  to 
Prissie,  her  friend;  Harriett  insists  on  handing 
Robin  over  to  Prissie.  Judgment  on  an  act  can’t 
be  entirely  dissociated  from  its  consequences, 
which  in  this  case  are  dire.  Sacrifice,  says  Dewey,* 


*  Human  Nature  and  Conduct. 
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if  one  surrenders  some  possession  or  possibility 
to  the  requirements  of  new  growth,  may  enlarge 
the  self ;  but  often  self-sacrifice  means  merely  self- 
maiming.  And  the  maimed  self  demands  compen¬ 
sation  in  some  later  possession  or  indulgence. 
Harriett’s  self,  by  this  act,  is  not  enlarged,  it  is 
crippled  by  this  suppression  of  her  only  chance 
of  emotional  growth.  As  for  Prissie,  her  subcon¬ 
sciousness,  with  its  terrifying  acuteness,  knows 
that  Robin  does  not  love  her.  In  the  absence  of 
the  reality,  she  craves  the  external  signs,  at  least, 
of  affection  and  devotion.  So  she  develops  paraly¬ 
sis,  and  thus  during  a  long  invalidism  exacts 
everything  from  Robin.  Harriett  is  consciously 
ever  so  sorry,  and  somehow  appeased  and  happy 
subconsciously,  because  these  people  for  whom  she 
sacrificed  herself  are  so  miserable.  Robin  uses 
up  all  his  capacity  for  unselfishness  in  this  en¬ 
forced  devotion,  and  when  after  Prissie ’s  death, 
he  remarries,  he  is  a  selfish  monster.  Everyone 
concerned  here  is  stunted  and  deformed.  And 
Harriett  cannot  see  anything  but  the  beauty  of 
her  own  act. 

Harriett  is  shocked  when  Robin’s  niece  an¬ 
nounces  her  engagement  to  Geoffrey. 

“But,  my  dear,  you  told  me  he  was  going  to 
marry  your  little  friend,  Amy.  What  does  Amy 
say  to  it?” 

“What  can  she  say?  I  know  it’s  a  bit  rough 
on  her - ” 
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“  You  know;  and  yet  you’ll  take  your  happiness 
at  the  poor  child’s  expense.” 

“We’ve  got  to.  We  can’t  do  anything  else.” 

“Oh  my  dear — (If  she  could  stop  it) — I  knew 
a  girl  once  who  might  have  done  what  you’re  do¬ 
ing,  only  she  wouldn’t.  She  gave  the  man  up 
rather  than  hurt  her  friend.  She  couldn’t  do  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

“How  much  was  he  in  love  with  her?” 

“I  don’t  know  how  much.  He  was  never  in  love 
with  any  other  woman.” 

“Then  she  was  a  fool.  A  silly  fool.  Didn’t  she 
think  of  him?  .  .  .  She  thought  of  herself.  Of 
her  own  moral  beauty.  She  was  a  selfish  fool.” 

“She  asked  the  best  and  wisest  man  she  knew, 
and  he  told  her  she  couldn’t  do  anything  else.  .  .  . 
That  was  my  own  father,  Hilton  Frean.” 

“Then  it  was  you.  You  and  Uncle  Eobin  and 
Aunt  Prissie.  How  could  you?” 

“I  could  because  I  was  brought  up  not  10  think 
of  myself  before  other  people.” 

“Then  it  wasn’t  even  your  own  idea.  You  sac¬ 
rificed  him  to  somebody  else’s.  You  made  three 
people  miserable  just  for  that.  ...” 

‘  ‘  There  was  Prissie.  I  did  it  for  her.  ’  ’ 

“What  did  you  do  for  her?  You  insulted  Aunt 
Prissie  .  .  .  handing  her  over  to  a  man  who 
couldn’t  love  her  even  with  his  body.  Aunt  Pris¬ 
sie  was  the  miserablest  of  the  lot.  Do  you  suppose 
he  didn’t  take  it  out  of  her?” 
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i  1  He  never  let  her  know.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Oh  didn ’t  he !  She  knew  all  right.  That ’s  how 
she  got  her  illness.  And  it’s  how  he  got  his.  And 
he’ll  kill  Annt  Beatie.  He’s  taking  it  ont  of  her 
now.  Look  at  the  awful  suffering.  And  you  can 
go  on  sentimentalizing  about  it.” 

One  doubts  whether  this  conversation  ever 
could  take  place;  it  is  too  stripped  of  the  unes¬ 
sential,  too  crystal  clear.  It  is  diagnosis  rather 
than  dialogue.  But  what  astoundingly  accurate 
diagnosis ! 

“The  book  ruthlessly  exposes  the  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  beautifully  brought  up.  It  carries  Harriett, 
the  only  child  of  cultured  parents,  straight  through 
her  blameless  life  from  her  black  walnut  crib  to 
her  spinster  old  age.”  In  all  this  time  Harriett 
never  uses  her  mind  or  her  emotions  except  in 
the  manner  in  which  she  was  brought  up  to  use 
them.  The  moral  maxims  of  her  parents  have 
been  indelibly  stamped  upon  her:  Forget  ugly 
things ;  always  behave  beautifully. 

Harriett  Frean  is  a  “case.”  Anne  Severn  is 
filled  with  them.  Anne  Severn  and  Jerrold  Field¬ 
ing  have  loved  each  other  from  childhood.  Mis¬ 
understandings,  the  deliberate  malice  of  Mrs. 
Fielding — another  of  the  nice  women  whose  conduct 
is  so  odious — a  peculiar  complex  of  Jerrold,  the 
intrusion  of  the  war,  all  these  circumstances  con¬ 
spire  to  keep  them  apart,  and  even  lead  to  the 
marriage  of  Jerrold  and  Maisie.  Jerrold ’s  corn- 
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plex  is  a  shrinking  from  pain;  anyone  associated 
in  his  mind  with  suffering  he  instinctively  tries 
to  avoid,  and  Anne  is  unfortunately  associated  in 
his  mind  with  the  distressing  scenes  of  his  father’s 
death — from  apoplexy,  as  you  would  expect.  ( So 
many  of  Miss  Sinclair’s  men  die  of  apoplexy.) 
But  his  avoidance  of  Anne  is  only  temporary. 
During  the  absence  of  Maisie,  Anne  and  Jerrold 
are  thrown  together.  In  their  common  interests 
in  the  farm  and  in  the  illness  of  Jerrold ’s  brother, 
their  love  is  intensified,  and  they  become  lovers 
in  a  complete  union,  with  no  aftermath  of  a  sense 
of  sin.  Presently  Maisie  returns.  Anne,  who  has 
been  able  to  disregard  her  existence  so  long  as 
she  didn’t  know  her,  has  now  to  include  her  in 
her  scheme  of  life.  When  Maisie,  a  charming, 
gentle,  unsuspecting  person,  comes  to  love  Anne, 
Jerrold  and  Anne  begin  to  feel  her  trust  in  them 
as  an  intolerable  reproach  to  their  secret  intima¬ 
cies.  They  break  off  their  relationship,  and  Anne 
resolves  to  leave  England.  There  is  nothing  so 
very  novel  here;  but  the  way  out  is  new.  It 
depends  on  Maisie  herself  and  on  Jerrold ’s  doctor 
brother  who  analyzes  her  “case.” 

Maisie,  before  her  marriage  to  Jerrold,  had  been 
at  one  time  wounded  by  his  sudden  indifference 
after  a  period  of  devoted  attention.  The  hurt  is 
deep.  Her  conscious  mind  forgets  this  when  Jer¬ 
rold  again  becomes  affectionate.  She  believes  in 
his  love  and  marries  him.  But  her  keen  subcon- 
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sciousness  is  still  alert,  and  in  its  devious  ways 
tries  to  make  her  understand  that  Jerrold  does 
not  love  her.  As  a  result  of  this  deep-seated  con¬ 
flict,  she  develops  a  neurosis — a  peculiar  affection 
of  the  heart.  Her  attacks  come  on  whenever  she 
is  emotionally  excited.  The  situation  results  in 
the  practical  separation  of  Maisie  and  Jerrold  by 
Maisie’s  own  desire;  because  she  can’t  endure  the 
emotion  she  feels  in  Jerrold ’s  presence.  When 
she  undergoes  the  shock  of  discovering  Jerrold ’s 
love  for  Anne,  the  doctor  brother  comes  to  her 
rescue ;  and  when  she  comprehends,  not  only  that 
Jerrold  does  not  love  her,  but  that  she  herself 
subconsciously  had  known  this  all  the  time,  she 
experiences  a  beautiful  and  healing  release.  Vol¬ 
untarily  she  solves  the  problem  of  Anne  and 
Jerrold  by  herself  withdrawing  to  secure  a  di¬ 
vorce.  She  does  it  because  she  loves  them  both, 
because  she  would  hate  herself  if  she  tried  to  hold 
a  man  when  he  loved  another.  These  are  her 
“good”  reasons.  Her  “real”  reason  flashes  upon 
her  at  the  last :  she  had  done  the  only  thing  that 
would  make  Jerrold  care  for  her — “perhaps  that’s 
what  I  did  it  for.”  Miss  Sinclair  makes  a  fas¬ 
cinating  “case”  out  of  Maisie,  so  fascinating  that 
one  isn’t  surprised  that  Maisie  herself  grew  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  it  and  that  it  diverted  her  attention  from 
Jerrold  and  Anne. 

There  is  such  a  lovely  clarity  and  reasonable¬ 
ness  about  Maisie’s  action  that  one  is  dubious  as 
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to  its  probability.  As  yet  people  rarely  act  that 
way.  But  perhaps  when  we  do  understand  our¬ 
selves  much  better,  we  shall  be  just  as  intelligent 
about  a  situation  as  Maisie  was  about  this.  Solu¬ 
tion  for  self-sacrifice  may  be  self-realization. 

Mr.  Waddington,  a  monument  of  conceit  and 
selfishness,  would  exact,  if  he  could,  every  form 
of  self-sacrifice  from  the  people  around  him.  One 
remembers  how  his  earlier  prototype,  Sir  Wil¬ 
loughby,  in  The  Egoist,  exploited  Letitia  Dale  and 
his  old  aunts  and  his  cousin  Vernon.  But  Mr. 
Waddington ’s  wife,  his  son,  his  ward,  and  his  sec¬ 
retary  escape  the  burden  through  their  detached 
and  humorous  appreciation  of  his  gorgeous  per¬ 
fection.  They  know  he  cannot  be  changed;  but 
he  can  be  enjoyed.  If  we  felt  depressed  over  the 
intolerable  pathos  of  little  Miss  Quincy’s  mauve 
silk  blouse,  we  are  amply  consoled  by  the  broad 
comedy  of  Mr.  Waddington’s  canary  waistcoat 
and  the  magenta  forked  lightning  pajamas.  The 
people  in  his  household  plot  to  keep  him  on  his 
pedestal,  because  they  all  have,  as  Francis  Hackett 
has  remarked  “a  subtle  sense  that  stripped  of  his 
conceit,  this  kind  of  egoist  would  be  as  indecent 
and  as  miserable  as  a  shorn  collie.”  * 

After  a  witty  and  remorseless  castigation  of  the 
selfish  Canon  Chamberlain,  in  The  Cure  of  Souls, 
Miss  Sinclair  lets  him  down  even  more  easily  than 
she  does  Mr.  Waddington.  He  is  removed  by  a 

*  The  Neiv  Bepullic,  12  Oct.,  1921. 
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discerning  widow  of  the  same  temperament  as  his 
own  from  his  cure  of  souls  to  an  existence  where 
he  can  harm  no  one.  The  widow  too  is  in  love 
with  ease  and  cushions  and  sun-warmed  peaches 
and  Rolls-Royces ;  and  she  loves  the  Canon  as  she 
would  love  the  beauty  of  a  sleek  cat.  True,  it  is 
too  late  to  save  Miss  Lambert.  But  Miss  Lambert 
would  be  safe  only  in  a  nursing  home  anyway,  as 
long  as  the  church  exists  to  feed  her  emotions, 
and  to  supply  her  with  curates  and  vicars  and 
canons  to  adore. 

In  all  these  finely  written  and  cleverly  conceived 
books,  with  their  extraordinarily  competent  use  of 
the  instrument  of  psycho-analysis,  one  feels  a 
slight  dissatisfaction  at  the  end,  because  the 
“case”  sticks  out  now  and  then  somewhat  promi¬ 
nently.  In  The  Romantic,  which  shows  the  danger 
which  threatens  the  novelist  who  experiments  in 
the  new  psychology,  we  have  the  study  of  a  young 
man  who  exhibits  the  psychology  of  fear.  After 
his  death  in  the  war,  the  doctor  who  has  watched 
him,  diagnoses  his  complex  for  the  consolation  of 
the  unhappy  girl  who  has  been  the  chief  sufferer. 
We  feel  we  have  been  studying  a  clinical  case. 
X-ray  photographs  are  not  people.  In  this  story 
the  new  psychological  material,  fascinating  as  it 
is,  has  not  been  sufficiently  fused  with  human  ex¬ 
perience  to  give  a  convincing  picture.  The  danger 
here  is  that  of  new  labels  for  old;  a  danger  that 
lies  in  the  facts  and  technique  of  psycho-analysis ; 
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and  they  are  only  convincing  when  they  are  used, 
less  consciously,  and  with  discretion  and  finesse, 
as  in  Mary  Olivier  and  The  Three  Sisters. 

v 

Perhaps  Miss  Sinclair  came  to  the  writing  of 
this  tragic  book,  The  Three  Sisters,  through  specu¬ 
lation  upon  the  fives  of  the  three  Brontes,  into 
whose  experiences  she  had  lived  with  vivid  in¬ 
tensity. 

What  would  have  happened  (she  seems  to  have 
asked)  to  Charlotte  Bronte  if  she  had  not  been 
able  to  express  herself  and  her  father  had  had  no 
curates  to  provide  her  with  a  husband?  What 
might  conceivably  have  saved  Branwell  Bronte 
from  ruin?  This  latter  problem  is  worked  out  in 
part  through  the  character  of  Jim  Greatorex,  who 
has  many  of  BranwelPs  vices,  but  who  is  saved 
by  his  tender  devotion  to  Ally  Cartaret.  The 
closest  likeness  in  the  book  is  in  the  character  of 
Gwenda  Cartaret,  who  has  Emily  Bronte’s  im¬ 
personal  passion  for  nature,  and  indestructible 
yearning  for  freedom.  Gwenda  can  make  no 
poetry  of  her  mysticism,  and  so  a  life  of  much 
potential  power  goes  to  waste. 

Miss  Sinclair  has  built  more  upon  the  unfounded 
traditions  of  the  Brontes  than  upon  the  facts — 
traditions  that  her  own  critical  study  has  done 
much  to  disprove.  The  Vicar  Cartaret  has  traits 
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of  the  eccentric  and  violent  father  of  the  Bronte 
legend.  But  the  real  Mr.  Bronte,  Miss  Sinclair 
calls  “a  poor  and  nnhappy  and  innocent  old  man,” 
a  man  “with  good  points  as  fathers  go.”  He  made 
companions  of  his  small  daughters  and  was  later 
intensely  proud  of  their  gifts.  This  was  an  unusual 
reaction  indeed  for  a  mid-Victorian  parson.  ‘  ‘  The 
average  evangelical  parson  would  have  been 
shocked  into  apoplexy  at  the  idea  of  any  child  of 
his  producing  Wuthering  Heights  or  Jane  Eyre.” 
The  vicar  of  The  Three  Sisters  is  actually  shocked 
into  apoplexy  by  the  disgraceful  love  affair  of  his 
daughter  Ally.  The  picture  that  May  Sinclair 
gives  of  this  youngest  daughter  resembles  the 
gentle  Anne  Bronte  physically;  but  spiritually,  in 
her  yearning  for  a  husband,  she  is  like  the  Char¬ 
lotte  of  the  legend.  The  closest  likeness  to  Mary 
Cartaret,  out  of  the  Bronte  drama,  is  to  be  found 
in  Mme.  Heger  of  the  Brussels  School,  who  is 
feline  and  unscrupulous  and  jealous. 

The  setting  of  both  dramas  is  the  same — the 
Yorkshire  moors  and  their  tiny  villages  and  their 
isolated  farm  houses.  Here  is  Haworth:  “the 
black-grey,  naked  village,  bristling  like  a  rampart, 
on  the  clean  edge  of  the  moor;  the  street,  dark 
and  steep  as  a  gully,  climbing  the  hill  to  the  par¬ 
sonage  at  the  top;  a  small  oblong  house,  naked 
and  grey,  hemmed  in  on  two  sides  by  the  grave¬ 
yard,  its  five  windows  flushed  with  the  wall, 
staring  at  the  graveyard  where  the  tombstones, 
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grey  and  naked,  are  set  so  close  that  the  grass 
hardly  grows  between.”  The  village  of  Garth,  in 
The  Three  Sisters ,  “crouches  bare  with  a  crook 
of  the  dale  behind  and  before  it.  .  .  .  Under  the 
mystery  and  terror  of  its  solitude  it  crouches,  like 
a  beaten  thing,  cowering  from  its  topmost  roof 
to  the  bowed  back  of  its  stone  bridge.  .  .  .  North, 
where  the  high  road  begins  to  rise  again,  the 
Vicarage  stands  all  alone.  .  .  .  The  garden  slopes 
down  to  the  churchyard,  and  a  lane  leading  to  the 
pasturage  runs  between.”  In  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Haworth  which  bristles  and  Garth  which 
crouches,  there  may  be  an  intention.  Out  of 
Haworth  comes  defiance,  and  achievement  and  suc¬ 
cess  ;  out  of  Garth  comes  only  defeat. 

The  themes  in  this  book  appear  elsewhere  in 
the  work  of  May  Sinclair.  Here  all  these  strands 
of  plot  and  situation  are  brought  together  into  a 
fabric  exceedingly  simple  in  design,  very  rich  in 
texture.  Vicar  Cartaret  demands  the  same  sac¬ 
rifices  that  Mary  Olivier’s  mother  does.  He  has 
three  daughters,  Mary,  Gwenda,  and  Ally,  with 
whom  he  has  fled  to  this  grim  northern  parish 
to  escape  the  gossip  about  his  youngest  daughter 
Ally,  who  has  horrified  him  by  a  tendency  to  love 
not  wisely.  He  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  sensuality 
in  anyone  when  he  is  obliged  to  live  a  life  so 
enforcedly  continent ;  his  third  wife  has  refused  to 
live  with  him  or  to  give  him  a  divorce.  “The  idea 
of  any  of  his  daughters  marrying  was  peculiarly 
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disagreeable  to  him.  He  did  not  know  why  it  was 
disagreeable  and  it  would  have  shocked  him  un¬ 
speakably  if  you  had  told  him  why.  And  if  you 
had  asked  him  he  would  have  had  half  a  dozen 
noble  and  righteous  reasons  ready  for  you  at  his 
fingers ’-ends.”  He  fears  Gwenda,  because  she 
has  moments  of  terrifying  frankness  in  which  she 
holds  up  this  unpleasant  truth  for  him  to  look  at. 

In  a  great  scene,  when  the  assembled  family, 
with  the  young  doctor  Rowcliffe,  are  in  consulta¬ 
tion  upon  the  case  of  Ally  who  has  brought  dis¬ 
grace  on  the  Vicarage,  Gwenda  confronts  them  all 
with  a  cold  utterance  of  the  facts.  “You’re  as 
bad  as  she  is,”  says  her  horrified  father.  “How 
can  you  bring  yourself  to  speak  of  it  if  you  are 
a  modest  girl?  Are  we  to  suppose  you  are  defend¬ 
ing  her?”  At  this  challenge  Gwenda  turns  from 
defence  to  attack:  “You  ought  to  be  gentle  with 
her,  Papa,  you  drove  her  to  it.”  The  Vicar,  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  to  Scripture,  quotes  solemnly:  “Let 
no  man  say  he  is  tempted  of  God  when  he  is  driven 
by  his  own  lusts.”  As  Gwenda  looked  at  him 
“it  was  as  if  she  saw  vividly  and  for  the  first  time 
the  profound  unspirituality  of  her  father’s  face. 
She  knew  from  what  source  his  eyes  drew  their 
darkness.  She  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
gross  red  mouth  that  showed  itself  in  the  fierce 
lifting  of  the  ascetic  grim  moustache.  And  she 
conceived  a  horror  of  his  fatherhood.” 

“  ‘No  man  ought  to  say  that  of  his  own 
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daughter.  How  does  he  know  what ’s  her  own  and 
what  *s  his  ?  ’  she  said.  ’  ’ 

This  interview  ends  in  apoplexy  for  the  Vicar. 

As  an  outcome  of  Gwenda’s  impassioned  and 
outspoken  defence,  Ally  is  safely  married  to  Jim 
Greatorex,  the  yeoman  of  the  parish,  who  has  all 
along  wished  to  marry  her,  but  of  whom  she  has 
been  afraid.  Jim  takes  his  young  bride  to  his 
father’s  house,  “a  place  of  sinister  and  terrible 
suggestions.”  The  spiritual  atmosphere  of  Up- 
thorne  is  like  that  of  the  wind-swept  farm  house 
of  Wuthering  Heights.  It  depresses  Ally  with 
many  very  deep  fears:  “The  sadness  of  the 
desolate  land,  of  the  naked  hillsides,  of  the  moor 
marshes  with  their  ghostly  mists,  the  brooding  of 
the  watchful,  solitary  house,  the  horror  of  haunted 
twilights,  of  nightfall  and  of  midnights  now  and 
then,  when  Greatorex  was  abroad  looking  after 
his  cattle,  and  she  lay  alone  under  the  white  ceil¬ 
ing  that  sagged  above  her  bed  and  heard  the  weak 
wind  picking  at  the  pane;  .  .  .  her  fear  of  the 
savage,  violent  and  repulsive  elements  in  the  man 
who  was  her  god;  her  fear  of  her  own  repulsion 
.  .  .  the  vague  melancholy  of  her  secret  mother¬ 
hood.  ’  ’  If  Ally  had  given  way  to  these  unacknowl¬ 
edged  terrors— of  the  farm  house,  the  moors,  her 
husband — she  could  never  have  survived  the 
ordeal  of  bearing  her  child.  These  deeper  fears, 
which  she  did  not  dare  to  face,  were  masked  under 
one  that  she  could  acknowledge — the  fear  that  her 
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stricken  father  would  die  as  a  result  of  her  be¬ 
havior.  And  this  protective  fear  she  could  not 
only  face,  but  could  bring  out  in  the  open  to  Jim. 
Thus  she  clung  to  her  husband,  knowing  instinc¬ 
tively  it  was  the  only  way  she  could  hold  him.  As 
soon  as  the  child  is  safely  born,  this  fear  of  her 
father’s  death  vanishes  like  mist;  “it  had  served 
its  purpose.”  Here  is  a  keen  presentation  of 
psycho-analysis.  But  this  is  no  X-ray  picture. 
Ally’s  fears  are  the  real  terrors  of  a  human  heart 
and  not  the  symptoms  of  a  “case.” 

The  peculiar  moral  offensiveness  of  Ally’s  lov¬ 
ing  Jim  lay  in  the  fact  that  Jim  had  seduced  the 
servant  maid  Essy  in  the  Vicarage.  In  a  later 
book,  Miss  Sinclair,  with  her  growing  use  of 
economy,  sometimes  disparaged  as  parsimony, 
would  probably  have  omitted  this  episode  as  not 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  story.  Yet  Essy 
brings  out  certain  traits  in  the  Vicar  himself  which 
explain  the  part  he  later  plays  in  the  lives  of  his 
daughters.  She  also  evokes  the  gentle  protective¬ 
ness  in  Gwenda,  which  prepares  us  for  Gwenda’s 
attitude  toward  Ally. 

There  is  no  scene  in  the  book — nor  in  many 
books — which  so  lets  us  into  the  intimate  life  of 
the  dalesmen  and  women  as  that  very  sharp  en¬ 
counter,  uncanny  in  its  spiritual  discernment, 
where  Essy,  dismissed  from  the  Vicarage  because 
she  is  pregnant,  comes  dragging  herself  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  dusk  to  her  mother ’s  cottage.  For  four  months 
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Essy’s  mother  lias  known  of  Essy’s  condition,  bnt 
“she  had  desired  to  preserve  an  innocent  face  be¬ 
fore  her  neighbors  up  to  the  last  possible  mo¬ 
ment.”  Now  that  she  could  no  longer  ignore  the 
facts  she  felt  she  had  a  duty  to  perform  by  her 
daughter,  to  pour  out  her  sarcasm  upon  her,  to 
castigate  her  in  every  way  possible.  All  the  while 
she  is  railing  with  violence,  she  is  busy  about  the 
kitchen  preparing  tea  and  bread  and  dripping  for 
Essy.  “An’  yo  dare  to  coom  ’ear  and  tell  mae! 
Yo  dirty ’oossy !  .  .  .  ’Oo’s  goan  t’  kape  yo?  .  .  . 
Yo  ain’  t’  baaby!  I  doan’  waant  naw  squeecliin’, 
squallin’  brats  mookin’  oop  t’  plaace  as  faast  as 
I  clanes  it.  .  .  .  Whatten  arth  possessed  yo  t’  goa 
an’  tak  oop  wi’  Jim  Greatorex?  .  .  .  ’E’ll  naver 
maary  yo.  .  .  .  Yo  was  mad  t’  roon  affter  ’im 
afore  ’e  called  yo.  Yo  dirty  cat !  ’  ’  This  last  taunt 
drew  blood.  Essy  spoke  up:  “Naw,  naw.  ’E 
looved  mae.  ’E  wanted  mae  bad.”  “Coorse  ’e 
wanted  yo.  .  .  .  D’yo  think  yo’re  the  only  woon 
thot’s  tampted?  Look  at  mae.  I  could  ’a  got  into 
trooble  saven  times  to  yore  woonce,  ef  I  ’ad’n 
kaped  my  ’ead  an’  respected  mysel.” 

As  she  leaves  Essy  she  hurls  at  her :  “Wall  .  .  . 
I  doan’  want  ter  look  at  yo.  ’T  mak’s  mae 
seek.  ...”  As  if  revolted  by  the  sight  of  her 
daughter,  she  stamps  out  of  the  kitchen  up  the 
stairs.  When  she  comes  back,  the  “ghost  of  a 
smile  still  haunted  her  bleak  face.”  She  dumps 
down  a  pile  of  little  garments,  softening  the  bitter- 
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ness.  “There!”  she  said.  “  ’Tis  the  111  cleathes 
fer  t’  baaby.  Look,  Assy,  my  deear — there’s  t’ 
lil  rawb,  wi’  t’  lil  slaves,  so  pretty.  .  .  .  ’Tis  t’ 
lil  things  I  maade  fer  ’ee  afore  tha  was  born. . . .” 
“Profoundly  disturbed  and  resentful  of  her  own 
emotion  Mrs.  Gale  seized  upon  the  tea-pot  as  a 
pretext  and  shut  herself  up  with  it  in  the  scullery.  ’  ’ 
There  is  a  similar  situation  in  Tess  of  the  D’Ur- 
bervilles,  where  Tess,  pregnant  also,  comes  to  her 
mother.  Contrast  the  treatment  in  Hardy,  the  false¬ 
ness  of  the  psychology,  the  literary  English  that 
Tess  speaks  to  her  mother,  and  the  literary  Eng¬ 
lish  in  which  her  mother  replies,  the  brevity — 
Hardy  dismisses  the  incident  in  half  a  page — 
and  observe  how  much  truer,  more  lifelike,  more 
convincing  is  May  Sinclair’s  portrayal. 

VI 

Gwenda  Cartaret,  the  most  intelligent,  most  lov¬ 
able  sister,  feels  the  joy  of  life  especially  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  intense  mystical  communion  with  nature. 
Like  Emily  Bronte  “her  inner  life  was  luminous 
with  intense  realization,”  but  u'nlike  Emily, 
Gwenda  not  only  has  no  channel  for  expression 
through  art,  but  finds  no  person  to  whom  she  can 
commuicate  these  deepest  realities  of  her  inner 
life.  Rowclitfe,  the  young  doctor,  whom  she  as 
well  as  the  other  two  sisters  loved,  resents 
Gwenda ’s  passion  for  nature  which  he  can  neither 
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understand  nor  share.  Again  and  again  in  their 
walks  on  the  moors,  when  he  is  on  the  point  of 
proposing  to  Gwenda,  something — he  scarcely 
knows  what — puts  him  off.  “A  thousand  things 
distracted  Gwenda;  the  cry  of  a  mountain  sheep, 
the  sound  and  sight  of  a  stream,  the  whir  of  dark 
wings  and  the  sudden  ‘Krenk-er-renk-errenk’  of 
the  grouse  shooting  up  from  the  heather.  And 
on  the  high  roads  where  they  went  abreast  she 
was  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the  pageant  of 
earth  and  sky;  the  solid  darkness  that  came  up 
from  the  moor;  the  grey  aerial  abysses  of  the 
dale;  the  awful,  blank  withdrawal  of  Greffington 
Edge  into  the  night.  She  was  off,  Heaven  knew 
where,  at  the  lighting  of  a  star  in  the  thin  blue ; 
the  movement  of  a  cloud  excited  her;  or  she  was 
held  enchanted  by  the  pale  aura  of  moonrise  along 
the  rampart  of  Greffington  Edge.  She  .shared  the 
earth’s  silence  and  the  throbbing  passion  of  the 
earth  as  the  orbed  moon  swung  free.  And  in  her 
absorption,  her  estranging  ecstasy,  Rowcliffe  at 
last  found  something  inimical.  ’  ’ 

It  is  in  these  moments  of  estranging  ecstasy 
that  Gwenda  discerns  “the  hidden  soul  of  the  land 
that  had  entranced  her”;  moments  such  as  that 
in  which  she  sees  the  thorn  trees  in  flower  in  the 
moonlight,  enchanted  in  a  great  stillness.  And  a 
Subtle  and  mysterious  joy  sweeps  her,  a  passion 
“as  distant  and  as  pure  as  ecstasy.  It  swept  her, 
while  the  white  glamour  lasted,  into  the  stillness 
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where  the  flowering  thorn-trees  stood.”  The  only- 
person  who  understands  Gwenda’s  emotion  is  Jim 
Greatorex:  “I  know  what  you  mean  about  these 
thorn-trees.  Tisn’t  no  earthly  beauty  what  you 
see  in  them.”  And  it  made  no  difference  that 
Jim  understood,  and  it  made  every  difference  that 
Kowcliffe  didn’t.  Instead  of  realizing  that  in  her 
capacity  for  feeling  lay  Gwenda’s  essential  beauty, 
his  egotism  resented  this  impersonal  love.  His 
innate  selfishness  with  a  petulant  jealousy  stood 
between  him  and  Gwenda.  If  she  had  loved  an¬ 
other  man  and  not  the  moors  and  the  white  haw¬ 
thorn  trees,  he  would  have  found  that  compre¬ 
hensible.  But  in  Gwenda’s  great  scheme  of  the 
universe,  where  she  felt  herself  absorbed  in  a  mys¬ 
tical  union,  he  could  only  feel  a  worm  indeed. 

The  doctor  was  neither  great  enough  in  spirit 
nor  old  enough  in  wisdom  to  bear  the  burden  of 
having  three  women  in  love  with  him  at  the  same 
time.  Ally  loved  him,  and  when  she  feared  she 
couldn’t  have  him,  she  escaped  into  illness,  hoping 
to  hold  him  that  way.  The  guileless  doctor  makes 
it  clear  to  Gwenda  that  Ally  can  be  saved  only  by 
marriage.  And  although  Gwenda  knows  that  she 
loves  the  doctor,  she  feels  that  if  she  is  out  of  the 
way  he  will  marry  Ally.  So  Gwenda  leaves  the 
moors  she  loves  for  the  London  she  hates.  It  is 
a  deliberate  act  of  self-sacrifice  inspired  by  her 
intense  affection  and  pity  for  Ally.  But  Gwenda 
had  not  counted  on  the  quiet  sister  Mary  who,  the 
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moment  Ally’s  inconstant  affections  turn  towards 
Jim  Greatorex,  marries  the  doctor. 

Mary  wasn’t  in  a  sense  aware  of  what  she  was 
doing.  She  worked  instinctively — like  the  cat,  for 
instance.  Her  enslavement  of  the  doctor  is  the 
triumphal  act  of  her  life,  and  she  succeeds  in  hold¬ 
ing  him  by  her  constant  appeal  to  his  biological 
needs.  Mary  is  a  “fount  of  sensual  wisdom.” 
Gwenda  stands  by  and  watches  the  slow  dying  of 
everything  that  was  fine  and  youthful  and  am¬ 
bitious  in  the  doctor.  His  deterioration  is  the  tor¬ 
ture  of  her  life.  She  endures  all  Mary’s  uncon¬ 
scious  cruelties  to  herself — Mary’s  display  of  the 
children  that  she  has  borne  to  Rowcliffe,  her  ex- 
hibitionistic  performances  when  she  takes  Gwenda 
into  their  bedroom,  hers  and  the  doctor ’s,  her  con¬ 
stant  suggestion  that  Gwenda  is  growing  older. 
“Nobody  would  know  you  were  thirty-three.” 
And  there  is  just  enough  fight  left  in  Gwenda  to 
reply:  “I  shouldn’t,  Molly,  if  you  didn’t  remind 
me  every  time.” 

She  finds  herself  at  last  completely  alone 
with  the  half  imbecile  invalid  father  she  has  never 
really  loved,  who  holds  her  merely  by  the  appeal 
he  makes  to  her  pity.  The  quality  of  Gwenda ’s 
life,  the  life  in  which  we  leave  her,  is  thus  marked : 
“The  hours  no  longer  passed  in  a  procession 
marked  by  distinguishable  days.  They  rolled  round 
and  round  in  an  interminable  circle,  monotonously 
renewed,  monotonously  returning  upon  itself.  The 
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Vicar  was  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  hours 
were  sounded  and  measured  by  his  monotonously 
recurring  needs.  .  .  .  The  Vicar  had  desired  su¬ 
premacy  in  his  Vicarage  and  he  was  at  last 
supreme.  He  was  supreme  over  his  daughter 
Gwenda.  .  .  .  She  was  his  to  bend  or  break  or 
utterly  destroy.  She  who  was  capable  of  anything 
was  capable  of  an  indestructible  devotion.  ” 

“She  had  hours  now  and  again  when  she  shook 
off  the  slave  Avoman  that  held  her  down.  In  those 
hours  her  inner  life  moved  with  the  large  rhythm 
of  the  seasons.  .  .  .  And  the  visible  world  pass¬ 
ing  into  her  inner  life,  took  on  its  radiance  and 
intensity.  ”  But  these  hours  become  fewer  and 
fewer  until  at  the  end  we  leave  Gwenda  a  com¬ 
pletely  defeated  spirit.  We  know  it  is  the  end 
when  the  crushing  realization  comes  upon  her  that 
everything  she  had  loved  in  Rowcliffe  is  dead,  and 
that  the  joy  that  she  had  received  from  her  com¬ 
munion  with  nature  is  becoming  less  and  less  fre¬ 
quent.  For  the  first  time  she  is  afraid.  She  looks 
at  the  village  and  feels  that  she  will  never  get 
away  from  it.  “It  had  always  waited  for  her; 
but  she  was  afraid  of  it  now,  afraid  of  what  it 
might  have  in  store  for  her.  It  shared  her  fears, 
and  it  crouched  there,  like  a  beaten  thing,  with  its 
huddled  houses,  naked  and  blackened  as  if  fire  had 
passed  over  them.” 

May  Sinclair  has  been  accused  of  lacking  inten¬ 
sity — of  penetrating  intellectually  without  partici- 
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pating  emotionally  in  the  lives  of  her  characters. 
While  this  charge  has  some  basis  in  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Harriett  Frean  or  Mr.  Waddington  of 
Wyck,  or  The  Cure  of  Souls,  there  is  no  basis  at 
all  for  it  in  either  Mary  Olivier  or  The  Three 
Sisters.  These  two  books  represent  May  Sinclair 
at  her  best. 

In  The  Three  Sisters  her  prose  lacks  the  in¬ 
timacy  of  that  in  Mary  Olivier,  but  it  has  instead 
the  richness  and  distinction  of  writing  that  flows 
with  rhythmic  ease.  Being  less  throbbingly  auto¬ 
biographical,  this  book  has  none  of  the  “broken 
vibrations”  of  Mary  Olivier;  it  has  more  of  the 
quiet  and  restrained  power  of  a  work  of  art  that 
is  more  objective  and  therefore  greater. 
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Post-Freudian  Apron-Strings:  Mary  Olivier  and 
Sons  and  Lovers 

I 

The  Three  Sisters  came  out  of  May  Sinclair’s 
deepest  literary  passion,  but  Mary  Olivier  came 
out  of  her  own  deep  personal  experience.  Both 
are  studies  again  of  self-sacrifice  within  the  com¬ 
plicated  network  of  the  family. 

Mary  Olivier  is  autobiographical  of  a  very  vivid, 
sensitive  woman  whom  we  feel  to  be  May  Sinclair 
herself.  The  story  reflects  not  the  outer  facts  of 
her  life,  but  her  inner  growth  and  experience.  This 
we  watch  throughout  the  book  in  a  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  interplay  of  emotional  and  intellectual  life; 
Mary  is  led  to  the  writings  of  Herbert  Spencer,  for 
instance,  through  an  interest  in  heredity  that 
grows  out  of  a  very  unhappy  emotional  experience. 
Her  emotions  and  her  disappointments  always 
lead  her  out  into  something  that  is  abundantly 
compensatory. 

The  book  is  exceptional  when  we  remember  that 
it  is  a  life  done  after  many  years.  Without  an 
unobstructed  tapping  of  the  depths  and  extensions 
of  consciousness  such  a  book  seems  impos- 
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sible — especially  those  sections  about  infancy  and 
adolescence.  Everything  comes  through  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Mary,  in  a  long  succession  of 
glimpses,  momentary  exposures  of  scenes  and 
people  and  situations.  “We  are  taken  through 
events  as  the  bewildered  and  impercipient  spec¬ 
tator  was  himself  taken  through  them;  and  when 
for  example  the  father  gets  drunk  at  a  party  the 
change  is  not  heralded  as  drunkenness,  but  comes 
as  change  itself,  repugnant  and  unmentionable, 
gradually  focussing  itself  into  the  concept  that  we 
know.  So  also  Mary’s  intellectual  zest  is  not  dis¬ 
closed.  It  is  an  urgency,  an  ache,  a  nostalgia  that 
only  experiment  solves  for  her;  just  as  she  has 
the  ecstasy  of  beauty  long  before  she  knows  that 
such  ecstasy  has  a  name.”  Francis  Hackett  has 
said  this,  and  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  “falls 
and  rapids  and  the  broken  vibrations  of  the  style 
of  Mary  Olivier.”  It  is  a  style  which  arises 
naturally  out  of  the  “broken  vibrations”  of  Mary 
Olivier’s  adventures  of  the  spirit. 

In  this  story  of  the  struggle  for  self-expression, 
amidst  the  thick  of  conflicts  and  tensions  in  the 
family,  Mary’s  deepest  trial  lies  in  the  unacknowl¬ 
edged  jealousy  which  her  mother  feels  of  her 
development.  And  although  the  others  of  the 
family — Papa  and  Dan  and  Roddy  and  Mark  and 
the  Aunts — are  all  included  in  Mary’s  drama,  her 
chief  antagonist  is  her  mother.  Every  achieve¬ 
ment  in  her  emotional  and  intellectual  life  is 
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gained  only  after  the  bitterest  struggle ;  and  many 
of  her  best  possibilities  are,  in  the  struggle,  com¬ 
pletely  annihilated.  There  are  moments  when  we 
fear  Mary  must  go  under ;  but  she  is  saved  by  a 
passion  to  be  true  to  her  real  self.  If  Mary  could 
only  have  whole-heartedly  hated  or  despised  her 
mother,  the  struggle  would  have  been  sharp,  acute, 
but  final.  But  the  girl’s  torture  is  a  crucifixion 
in  which  the  opposing  forces  are  her  own  am¬ 
bivalent  emotions. 

One  of  Mary’s  first  perceptions  of  this  jealousy 
which  accented  her  struggle  is  the  realization  of 
her  mother’s  preference  for  her  brother  Mark. 
Her  mother  ignores  the  tower  she  is  building  with 
her  blocks,  and  cares  only  for  Mark’s  snow  man. 
The  child  doesn’t  name  what  she  feels,  but  that 
feeling  is  a  resentment  of  her  mother’s  neglect, 
expressed  in  rage  against  the  tower  which  she 
demolishes  with  a  blow.  “Something  swelled  up 
hot  and  tight  in  Mary’s  body  and  in  her  face.  She 
had  a  big  bursting  face  and  a  big  bursting  body. 
She  struck  the  tower,  and  it  fell  down.  Her 
violence  made  her  feel  light  and  small  again  and 
happy.”  The  struggle  gets  more  bitter  as  she 
grows  older  and  can  no  longer  resort  in  her  re¬ 
sentment  to  smashing  something;  when  she  must 
suffer  the  tortures  of  applying  rational  judgments 
to  the  spiritual  problems  which  are  constantly 
looming  in  her  fife. 

She  was  about  three  then.  Later  on  the  flashes 
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of  comprehension  come  with  greater  lucidity.  She 
divines  the  father’s  jealousy  of  Mark  when  she 
sees  her  father  standing  at  the  door  watching 
Mamma  and  Mark  happily  planting  the  sumac  tree 
that  Mark  had  given  her,  taking  no  notice  what¬ 
ever  of  him.  When  Papa  laughed  suddenly  and 
went  into  the  house  and  slammed  the  door,  “You 
knew  that  he  disliked  the  sumac  tree  and  that  he 
was  angry  with  Mark  for  having  given  it  to 
Mamma.  ’  ’ 

Practically  all  of  the  tensions  of  the  family  come 
from  jealousy  of  one  kind  or  another.  Through 
years  of  dimly  recognizing  this  condition,  Mary 
after  much  meditation  is  eventually  articulate 
about  it.  She  has  watched  the  father  bullying  the 
sons  in  order  to  torture  the  mother  who  loved  them. 
He  never  teases  Mary.  She  perceives  in  one  of  her 
flashes  of  insight  that  he  would  have  bullied  her 
if  her  mother  had  loved  her  as  much  as  she  loved 
Mark.  To  her  father  she  says,  “I  wish  you  had. 
.  .  .  I  shouldn’t  have  cared.  I  wish  you’d  hated 
me.  Then  I  should  have  known  she  loved  me.” 
No  wonder  he  looked  at  the  child  in  wonder  and 
with  round  startled  eyes. 

The  mother  knows  deep  in  her  unexplored  con¬ 
sciousness  that  Mary  is  the  clever  one  of  the 
family,  more  intellectual,  more  resourceful,  more 
curious  about  life  than  any  of  the  brothers.  She 
tries  to  keep  Mary  from  learning  Greek,  because 
it  was  Mark  who  should  have  learned  Greek ;  she 
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tries  to  keep  her  from  playing  the  piano,  because 
she  sees  how  much  better  Mary  could  play  than 
she  could  herself,  and  how  much  Mark  admires 
her  playing.  Every  avenue  of  self-expression  that 
Mary  attempts  to  follow  is  blocked  by  her  mother, 
and  always  for  reasons  the  most  praiseworthy. 
The  real  reasons  Mrs.  Olivier  never  acknowledges, 
because  she  can’t;  she  doesn’t  really  see  them. 
Her  jealousy  is  masked  under  quaint  disguises. 
It  is  fear  for  Mary’s  chances  of  marriage,  lest  she 
become  a  blue  stocking,  when  the  girl’s  esthetic 
enthusiasm  is  aroused  by  her  studying  Greek. 
When  Mary  is  sent  home  from  school  because  her 
intellectual  precocity  is  too  much  for  the  frail  mid- 
Victorian  curriculum,  her  mother,  deliberately 
suppressing  the  fact  that  they  admire  her  mind 
at  school,  leaves  her  for  many  of  the  years  of 
her  life  under  the  impression  that  she  has  done 
something  disgraceful. 

She  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  every  in¬ 
cipient  love  affair,  holding  up  Aunt  Charlotte  as 
a  horrible  example.  As  early  in  Mary’s  life  as 
the  twelve-year-old  infatuation  for  Jimmy  Pon- 
sonby,  Mark’s  friend,  Mrs.  Olivier  begins  her 
diabolical  work  by  telling  the  child  that  Ponsonby 
was  only  making  fun  of  her  when  he  said  he  loved 
her.  What  her  mother  really  felt  was  a  terrible 
fear  of  losing  Mary.  Much  later  she  admits  this 
fear.  “I  don’t  want  my  only  daughter  to  go  away 
and  leave  me.” 
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The  book  is  a  convincing  dramatization  of  the 
behavior  of  people  without  real  intelligence.  The 
members  of  Mary’s  immediate  family,  herself  ex¬ 
cepted,  are  propelled  by  the  generative  heat  of 
that  world  illimitable  and  strange  lying  below, 
above,  and  around  the  focus  of  consciousness. 
Their  behavior  they  call  natural,  which  is  only 
another  way  of  excusing  themselves  for  not  being 
intelligent.  Mary  comes  to  be  aware  of  this.  It 
has  been  made  clear  to  her  because  her  own  in¬ 
telligence  and  her  suffering  have  driven  her 
through  the  layers  of  her  self  and  in  these  re¬ 
vivifying  waters  she  has  bathed.  To  get  through 
may  have  been  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of 
God ;  but  it  may  not  have  been  that  alone.  There 
was  also  at  work  a  strong  will  and  a  powerful  and 
courageous  mind,  and  a  passion  for  the  truth. 
This  passion  flamed  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  after 
she  had  sat  through  a  family  quarrel  about  the 
relative  values  of  orthodoxies,  when  her  father  had 
flown  into  a  rage  in  defence  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  her  steady  Aunt  Lawy  had  become 
equally  irrational  in  defence  of  Unitarianism. 
“The  queer  thing  was  that  none  of  them  seemed 
to  think  that  the  truth  could  possibly  matter  on 
its  own  account.” 

Both  the  mother  and  Mark,  when  held  up  to 
the  truth  by  Mary,  show  glimmerings  of  intelli¬ 
gence;  and  these  scenes  are  in  the  book  among 
the  most  revealing.  Mary  and  her  mother  are  at 
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last  left  entirely  alone ;  a  softened  mother  and  an 
older  Mary  who,  though  at  a  terrible  expense  of 
spirit,  has  saved  her  soul.  After  one  of  their 
long,  monotonous  evenings  together,  of  playing 
checkers,  and  reading  aloud,  and  waiting  for  ten 
o’clock  and  prayers,  Mary  finds  the  letter  from 
the  teacher  of  the  school — the  letter  that  praises 
Mary  for  her  gifts  and  for  her  lovableness.  The 
sight  of  it  revives  all  the  shock  and  misery  of 
that  very  tragic  girlhood  experience.  “That  was 
the  letter  you  wouldn’t  let  me  read.”  Taxed  with 
this  deception,  Mrs.  Olivier  says  innocently: 
“Really,  Mary,  you  accuse  me  of  the  most  awful 
things.”  And  then  giving  in  suddenly  she  admits 
the  fact  but  says  that  Mary  would  have  become 
even  more  conceited  than  she  was  if  she  had  been 
allowed  to  see  that  letter.  She  will  not  even  admit 
that  she  saved  it  because  she  was  proud  of  Mary. 
Then  she  implies — still  with  the  same  unconscious 
dishonesty — that  Mary  had  never  cared  for  her; 
that  Mary  had  always  thought  her  stupid.  And 
as  if  her  hidden  self  had  at  last  found  a  voice, 
Mrs.  Olivier  tells  the  truth:  “You  weren’t  like 
any  of  the  others.  I  was  afraid  of  you.  ...  I  felt 
as  if  you  knew  everything  I  was  thinking.  ...  I 
suppose  I — I  didn’t  like  your  being  clever.  It  was 
the  boys  I  wanted  to  do  things.  Not  you.  ...  I 
was  jealous  of  you.  .  .  .  And  I  was  afraid  for  my 
life  you’d  find  it  out.” 

Earlier  Mary  has  also  forced  Mark  to  admit 
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that  he  had  escaped  from  home  because  he  was 
a  man  and  because  that  was  the  only  way  he  could 
have  saved  his  individuality  from  being  absorbed 
by  his  mother’s  love.  He  knew  that  if  he  had 
stayed  he  would  have  been  crushed.  “You  had 
to  ...  to  get  away  from  her  sweetness  and  gen¬ 
tleness,  .so  that  you  could  be  yourself.  .  .  .  You 
haven’t  got  away  altogether.  Half  of  you  still 
sticks.  It’ll  never  get  away.  .  .  .  You’ll  never 
love  anybody.  You’ll  never  marry.”  Mark,  who 
has  been  accusing  her  of  lying  and  calling  her  a 
little  devil,  gives  in.  “You’re  right  there,”  he 
says.  But  then  he  accuses  her  of  not  loving  their 
mother.  She  retorts  that  she  loves  her  mother’s 
real  self.  “When  she  is  working  in  the  garden, 
planting  flowers  with  her  blessed  little  hands,  do¬ 
ing  what  she  likes,  and  when  she’s  reading  the 
Bible  and  thinking  about  God  and  Jesus,  and  when 
she’s  with  you,  Mark,  happy.  That’s  her  real  self. 
I  adore  it.  Selves  are  sacred.  ...  I  used  to 
wonder  what  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  was. 
.  .  .  It’s  that,  not  adoring  the  self  in  people.  Hat¬ 
ing  it.  Trying  to  crush  it.” 

It  is  this  self  that  Mary  has  been  fighting  for, 
as  she  now  realizes.  “Ever  since  I  began  to  grow 
up  I  felt  there  was  something  about  Mamma  that 
would  kill  me  if  I  let  it.  .  .  .  It’s  awful  fighting 
her  when  she  is  so  sweet  and  gentle.  But  it’s 
either  that  or  go  under.  .  .  .  She  doesn’t  know 
she  hates  me.  .  .  .  And  of  course  she  loved  me 
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when  I  was  little.  She’d  love  me  now  if  I’d  stay 
little,  so  that  she  could  do  what  she  liked  with 
me.  ...  It’s  your  real  self  she  hates — the  thing 
she  can’t  see  and  touch  and  get  at — the  thing  that 
makes  you  different.” 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised:  was  Mary 
Olivier  immoral  to  remain  with  her  mother  and 
not  go  out  into  the  world  and  have  a  career  in 
the  field  of  letters?  Miss  Sinclair  has  made  it  clear 
that  Mary  couldn’t  leave  her  mother;  she  didn’t 
know  exactly  why  she  couldn’t,  but  she  couldn’t. 
Although  outwardly,  Mary’s  life  appears  to  be  a 
complete  capitulation  and  sacrifice  to  her  mother ’s 
stupid  fear  and  selfishness,  Mary  had  actually 
achieved  an  inner  life  that  was  safe  finally  from 
any  violation. 


ii 

But  Paul  Morel  in  Sons  and  Lovers  achieved 
no  freedom — not  even  after  his  mother’s  death. 

This  book,  in  theme  and  in  disceming  insight 
like  Mary  Olivier ,  is  wilder,  more  turbulent  in 
emotion,  written  with  greater  sensuous  beauty. 
Where  Mary  is  a  spirit  tortured,  but  working  to¬ 
wards  freedom  through  the  orderly  ways  of  the 
mind,  Paul  Morel  is  caught  fast  in  the  toils  of 
his  own  experience,  and  the  book  is  a  record  of 
his  groping  in  his  confusion,  bewilderment,  per¬ 
plexity.  The  world  of  painting  for  which  he  lived 
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stimulated  his  emotional  life.  Enmeshed  in  the 
feeling  of  the  moment,  he  could  never  withdraw 
from  his  intense  affirmation  of  sensuous  existence 
to  evaluate  his  own  soul.  He  is  pitilessly  crucified, 
spirit  to  flesh,  and  finds  himself  at  the  last  having 
achieved  no  peace,  only  a  hitter  conviction  of  the 
endless,  cruel  struggle. 

Sons  and  Lovers  presents  scenes  of  childhood, 
adolescence,  early  manhood.  It  is  a  book  essen¬ 
tially  from  the  thick  of  life — life  literally  picked 
up  and  put  in  the  pages,  life  just  as  it  is  lived, 
stupidly,  instinctively,  with  a  few  moments  of 
aspiration  in  which  the  mystery  of  existence  flits 
capriciously  into  consciousness,  only  to  be  beaten 
back  or  drowned  there.  We  do  not  get  the  picture 
through  the  eye  of  the  mind.  Our  senses  are 
caught  up  and  opened  to  all  the  sounds  and  sights 
and  smells.  It  is  as  if  we  were  taking  the  pulse 
of  the  family  life  of  the  Morels  and  listening  to 
the  breathing.  There  is  never  any  standing  off 
to  make  an  intellectual  appraisal,  or  to  trace 
psycho-analytic  clues,  as  in  Mary  Olivier.  May 
Sinclair,  in  her  later  books,  might  have  dissected 
the  relationship  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morel,  or  of  Paul 
and  his  mother,  throwing  it  out  into  relief  by  cut¬ 
ting  away  all  irrelevancies.  The  psychological 
analysis  would  have  been  sharper,  but  the  book 
would  have  appealed  more  to  the  mind  than  to  the 
sensuous  imagination. 

Paul  Morel’s  relation  with  his  mother  is  the 
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heart  of  Sons  and  Lovers,  and  Mrs.  Morel  is  the 
dominating  character.  We  see  her  first,  the  earn¬ 
est  Puritan  daughter  of  a  satirical  Puritan  father, 
bewitched  by  the  gaiety  of  the  miner  Morel :  ‘  ‘  The 
dusky,  golden  softness  of  this  man’s  sensuous 
flame  of  life,  flowed  off  his  flesh  like  the  flame 
from  a  candle,  not  baffled  and  gripped  into  in¬ 
candescence  by  thought  and  spirit  as  her  life  was, 
seemed  to  her  something  wonderful,  beyond  her.” 
We  see  her  after  her  marriage,  living  in  the  corner 
cottage  in  the  Bottoms  in  the  coal  mining  town; 
in  her  quiet  way  antagonizing  her  neighbors  with 
her  ‘  ‘  airs  ’  ’ ;  insisting  on  keeping  some  contact  with 
the  things  of  the  mind,  especially  after  her  realiza¬ 
tion  that  her  husband  is  incapable  of  the  finer 
intimacies.  We  recall  her  walking  up  and  down 
the  garden  in  the  evening  for  a  breath  of  air; 
locked  out  by  her  husband  one  night  before  Paul’s 
birth,  crouching  in  the  cold  summer  moonlight, 
touching  the  lily  and  scattering  the  yellow  pollen 
on  herself,  covering  her  shoulders  with  the  old 
rag  rug  thrown  out  on  the  ash  heap  the  day  before. 
With  alert  interest  we  follow  her  in  her  struggle 
for  supremacy  over  her  husband :  beginning  with 
her  cruel  discovery  that  the  furniture  is  not  paid 
for,  and  the  house  they  live  in  is  not  their  own; 
combating  Morel’s  drunkenness;  bearing  his  chil¬ 
dren.  We  watch  that  relationship  die  little  by 
little,  Mrs.  Morel  held  to  her  husband  by  a  love 
which  has  been  intense,  freeing  herself  only 
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through  agony,  tortured  that  it  should  be  so. 
Finally  they  grow  more  tolerant  of  each  other — 
they  love  each  other  less.  Mrs.  Morel  has  con¬ 
quered;  she  becomes  the  centre  about  which  the 
life  of  the  family  moves. 

Much  in  this  background  is  sordid,  but  much 
also  is  not.  The  children  have  a  happy  life  of 
their  own,  even  after  they  are  old  enough  to  realize 
the  misery  of  their  home ;  even  after  their  mother 
involves  them  in  her  own  suffering,  at  the  time 
Morel  is  drinking  most  heavily.  In  the  evenings 
they  played  out  around  the  lamp-post,  and  there 
were  moments  even  indoors,  when  the  children  felt 
a  peaceful  joyousness.  They  were  then  living  in 
a  house  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  west  wind  that  made  the  huge,  old 
ash-tree  creak  and  tilled  the  children  with  terror. 
“This  terror  came  in  from  the  shrieking  of  the 
tree  and  the  anguish  of  the  home  discord.  .  .  . 
The  children  lay  and  breathed  the  darkness.” 
They  were  unable  to  sleep  until  they  heard  their 
father  put  down  his  shoes  and  come  up  the  stairs 
in  his  stockinged  feet. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  father  is  taken  for  granted, 
even  enjoyed  occasionally — when  he  whistles  at 
some  odd  job  about  the  house,  mends  the  pit 
trousers  which  are  too  dirty  and  too  hard  for  Mrs. 
Morel  to  sew,  and  makes  up  to  the  youngest  child 
Arthur  who  has  singled  out  his  father  especially 
for  his  affection. 
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Out  of  the  soil  of  this  family  life  the  child  Paul 
grows.  And  what  we  follow  with  absorbed  in¬ 
terest  is  the  cementing  of  the  relationship  between 
Paul  and  his  mother.  From  the  beginning  the  tie 
between  them  is  strong  and  vital:  “she  felt  as 
if  the  navel  string  that  connected  his  frail  little 
body  with  hers  had  not  been  broken  .  .  .  with  all 
her  force,  with  all  her  soul,  she  would  make  up 
to  it  for  having  brought  it  into  the  world  unloved.  ’  ’ 
For  he  was  born  at  the  time  when  she  was  pain¬ 
fully  freeing  herself  from  her  husband,  and  when 
the  family  discord  was  at  its  worst.  She  felt  as 
if  this  unhappiness  had  stunned  some  point  in  the 
baby’s  soul.  “She  noticed  the  peculiar  knitting 
of  the  baby’s  brows,  and  the  peculiar  heaviness 
of  its  eyes,  as  if  it  were  trying  to  understand  some¬ 
thing  that  was  pain.” 

In  a  terrible  scene  one  evening,  not  long  after 
Paul’s  birth,  her  drunken  husband  throws  the 
drawer  from  the  table  at  her.  It  cuts  her  head, 
and  the  child  is  baptized  in  his  mother’s  blood. 
As  the  boy  grows  older  he  shares  his  mother’s 
sufferings ;  and  out  of  these  experiences  he  evolves 
a  private  religion — of  hatred  for  his  father.  When 
he  prays  to  God,  it  is  to  let  his  father  die,  though 
he  modifies  his  prayer  by  asldng  God  not  to  let 
him  die  down  the  pit. 

Thus  we  know  Paul  intimately  when,  in  adoles¬ 
cence  and  early  manhood,  he  comes  to  the  most 
intense  experiences  of  his  life.  Two  real  efforts 
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he  makes  during  his  mother’s  lifetime  to  break 
through  to  freedom,  to  cut  the  cord  binding  him 
psychically  to  her.  There  is  in  his  behavior  an 
unconscious  defiance,  indicating  how  hopelessly  he 
is  chained.  Yet  his  mother  makes  no  open  opposi¬ 
tion,  no  spoken  disapproval. 

He  is  drawn  first  to  Miriam,  perhaps  because 
she  is  so  much  like  his  mother — strong  and  coura¬ 
geous,  a  Puritan,  whose  hold  is  upon  his  mind 
and  spirit,  rather  than  upon  his  senses.  Lawrence 
is  unsurpassed  in  his  handling  of  this  prolonged 
relationship,  in  all  its  phases  of  varying  intensity, 
in  its  emotional  intricacies.  Miriam  like  Gwenda 
Cartaret  in  The  Three  Sisters ,  has  a  deep  passion 
for  Nature,  but  a  more  brooding,  personal  pas¬ 
sion.  This  Paul  resents,  as  Rowcliffe  resents  it, 
but  not  quite  in  the  same  way.  Rowcliffe  feels 
himself  shut  out  from  Gwenda ’s  world  when  she 
is  rapt  away  in  her  ecstasy.  Paul  fears  being  so 
absorbed  into  Miriam’s  world  that  his  self  will  be 
lost.  ‘  ‘  To  her,  flowers  appealed  with  such  strength, 
she  felt  she  must  make  them  part  of  herself.  .  .  . 
Paul  hated  her  for  it.”  Thus  obscurely  desiring 
absorption  and  yet  resenting  it,  he  is  driven  back 
and  forth  in  attraction  and  repulsion. 

Their  drama  is  played  out  in  lovely  scenes  on 
the  farm,  in  the  woods  and  fields.  They  have  many 
moments  of  the  communion  which  Miriam  rev¬ 
erences,  and  which  stir  Paul  deeply;  and  when 
Lawrence  writes  of  these  moments,  it  is  with 
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superb  poetic  power.  “It  was  very  still.  The 
tree  was  tall  and  straggling.  It  had  thrown 
its  briers  over  a  hawthorn-bush,  and  its  long 
streamers  trailed  thick,  right  down  to  the  grass, 
splashing  the  darkness  everywhere  with  great 
spilt  stars,  pure  white.  In  bosses  of  ivory  and 
in  large  splashed  stars  the  roses  gleamed  on  the 
darkness  of  foliage  and  stems  and  grass.  Paul 
and  Miriam  stood  close  together,  silent,  and 
watched.  Point  after  point  the  steady  roses  shone 
out  to  them,  seeming  to  kindle  something  in  their 
souls.  The  dusk  came  like  smoke  around,  and 
still  did  not  put  out  the  roses.” 

Paul  is  not  at  all  clear  about  the  danger  of  being 
absorbed  by  Miriam;  he  simply  feels  intuitively 
a  need  to  struggle  against  her.  His  mother  is 
clearer.  Her  dislike  of  Miriam  arises  from 
jealousy  of  the  woman  who,  she  feels,  has  the 
power  to  draw  her  son  away  from  herself.  She 
is  enough  like  Miriam  to  know  that  she  is  right 
when  she  says:  “She  is  one  of  those  who  will 
want  to  suck  a  man’s  soul  out,  till  he  has  none 
of  his  own  left.” 

Clara  Hawes  is  the  second  woman  with  whom 
Paul  lives  intimately.  Towards  her  Mrs.  Morel 
felt  no  antagonism;  she  knew  that  Clara  would 
never  absorb  Paul’s  spirit — that  what  his  mother 
loved  most  in  him  would  be  saved  intact  for  her¬ 
self.  She  did  not  hate  Clara  because  she  did  not 
fear  her.  Nor  did  she  discountenance  Paul’s  rela- 
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tions  with  her,  although  Clara  was  married,  lived 
apart  from  her  husband,  and  was  much  older  than 
Paul.  Whereas  Mrs.  Morel  is  tense,  abrupt,  emo¬ 
tional,  whenever  she  speaks  of  Miriam,  she  can 
talk  quietly  and  with  detachment  to  Paul  about 
Clara. 

Mrs.  Morel’s  attitude  is  clear.  Miriam’s  free¬ 
dom  from  jealousy  is  more  puzzling.  She  knows 
of  Paul’s  relations  with  Clara.  But  perhaps 
Miriam  has  an  instinctive  assurance  that  Paul 
will  not  wander  from  her  for  long.  Her  feeling 
is  thus  strangely  like  Mrs.  Morel’s:  “She  could 
let  him  go  to  Clara,  so  long  as  it  was  something 
that  would  satisfy  a  need  in  him,  and  leave  him 
free  for  herself  to  possess.” 

Paul  was  held  off  from  complete  and  abiding 
union  with  Clara  or  Miriam,  first  because  his  was 
a  soul  still  childishly  guarding  his  ego  from 
annihilation,  and  therefore  always  repelled  at  the 
moment  of  merging;  and  second  because  he  was 
bound  by  the  slavery  of  his  mother’s  passionately 
jealous  love.  Though  there  is  much  antagonism, 
expressed  and  unuttered,  between  Paul  and  his 
mother,  it  never  destroys  the  beauty  that  lives 
between  them — the  beauty  of  their  comradeship, 
their  intellectual  sympathy,  and  their  love.  Paul 
knows  a  gaiety  with  her  that  he  knows  nowhere 
else.  He  gives  her  flowers,  he  touches  her  hair, 
buys  her  a  new  dress,  jokes  with  her  about  her 
stylish  hat.  When  in  one  very  moving  scene  his 
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mother  tells  him  in  broken  phrases  that  she  has 
never  really  had  a  husband,  Paul  “  stroked  his 
mother’s  hair,  and  his  mouth  was  on  her  throat.” 
It  is  a  torture  to  him  when  he  suddenly  realizes 
that  his  mother  is  getting  old.  During  one  of 
their  happiest  excursions  together  to  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  “He  saw  her  face,  the  skin  still  fresh 
and  pink  and  downy,  but  crows  ’-feet  near  her  eyes, 
her  eyelids  steady,  sinking  a  little,  her  mouth  al¬ 
ways  closed  with  disillusion.”  He  breaks  out  bit¬ 
terly:  “Why  can’t  a  man  have  a  young  mother? 
What  is  she  old  for?” 

If  only  he  could  have  either  hated  or  despised 
her,  he  might  have  gained  release.  But  she  was 
not  stupid,  like  Mary  Olivier’s  mother,  nor  really 
selfish  and  really  jealous  of  his  development.  She 
was  always  his  intellectual  superior,  and  she  in¬ 
tensely  desired  his  success.  “Only  let  him  not  be 
wasted”  is  the  cry  from  her  heart. 

But  we  feel  the  utter  futility  of  this  love  in 
helping  Paul  to  a  realization  of  himself.  Until 
he  could  cut  the  cord,  until  he  could  be  the  man 
his  mother  so  wanted  him  to  be,  he  could  never, 
ironically,  respond  whole-heartedly  to  a  love  that 
would  help  him  to  his  mother’s  ambitions  and  the 
fulfilment  of  his  own  dreams.  In  spite  of  the 
wisdom  of  Mrs.  Morel  and  her  love  for  her  son, 
there  is  that  in  their  life  together  which  constantly 
tortures  Paul,  which  draws  him  to  his  mother  only 
to  encounter  an  incestuous  barrier  from  which  he 
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rebounds.  And  whenever  he  draws  near  another 
woman,  he  feels  hovering  between  him  and  his  love 
object  the  shadow  of  his  mother.  Even  at  the  end 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Morel  marks  in  the  rhythm  of 
Paul’s  life  merely  a  pause  before  he  swings  back 
through  the  same  path.  If  she  was  not  his  Neme¬ 
sis,  she  was  at  least  his  Cynara.* 

hi 

This  struggle — of  human  beings  adjusting  to 
each  other — continues  to  occupy  Lawrence  in  all 
he  has  written  since  Sons  and  Lovers.  His  aim 
seems  to  be  an  aching  desire  to  get  some  original 
thought  expressed ;  something  that  he  was  uncon¬ 
sciously  approaching  in  Sons  and  Lovers,  but 
that  he  has  not  yet  stated  with  sharp  articulation. 
Just  what  that  is,  probably  Lawrence  doesn’t  him¬ 
self  know  as  yet.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  involves 
some  new  evaluation  of  human  relationships, 
based  upon  a  recognition  of  that  part  of  our  lives 
that  lies  buried  deep  below  our  everyday  con¬ 
sciousness.  But  first  account  must  be  taken  of 


*  See  Ernest  Dowson ’s  poem,  Cynara,  beginning : 

Last  night,  ah,  yesternight,  betwixt  her  lips  and  mine 
There  fell  thy  shadow,  Cynara!  Thy  breath  was  shed 
Upon  my  soul  between  the  kisses  and  the  wine! 

And  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion, 

Yea,  I  was  desolate  and  bowed  my  head: 

I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynara,  in  my  fashion,  ’  ’  etc. 
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the  warfare  inherent  in  emotional  contacts  today, 
a  warfare  arising  from  the  very  human  desire  for 
communion,  opposed  to  the  jealous  watch  the  soul 
keeps  over  its  freedom.  Knowing  this,  and  build¬ 
ing  from  it,  he  imagines  another  order.  “You 
learn  to  be  quite  alone,  and  possess  your  soul  in 
isolation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  perfectly 
with  someone  else  .  .  .  taking  one’s  way  alone, 
happily  alone  in  all  the  wonders  of  communion, 
swept  up  on  the  wings,  but  never  swept  away  from 
one’s  very  self.  .  .  .  Two  eagles  in  mid-air,  grap¬ 
pling,  whirling,  coming  to  their  intensification  of 
love  oneness  there  in  mid-air  .  .  .  but  all  the  time 
each  lifted  on  its  own  wings.” 

Lawrence  finds  all  this  and  more  as  he  delves 
deep  into  his  own  heart.  Ironically,  the  more  he 
tries  to  be  clear  about  what  he  finds,  the  less  he 
achieves  and  evidently  the  less  he  cares  to  achieve 
artistry.  In  his  recent  Studies  in  Classic  Ameri¬ 
can  Literature  he  offers  his  Credo  to  which  he 
has  been  guided  in  his  search. 

“That  I  am  I.” 

“That  my  soul  is  a  dark  forest.” 

“That  my  known  self  will  never  be  more  than 
a  little  clearing  in  the  forest.” 

“That  gods,  strange  gods,  come  forth  from  the 
forest  into  the  clearing  of  my  known  self,  and  then 
go  back.” 

‘  ‘  That  I  must  have  the  courage  to  let  them  come 
and  go.” 
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“That  I  will  never  let  mankind  put  anything 
over  me,  but  that  I  will  try  always  to  recognize 
and  submit  to  the  gods  in  me  and  the  gods  in  other 
men  and  women.  ’  ’ 

In  this  book,  he  says  later,  there  are  also 
beasts. 

This  is  the  forest  in  which  Dostoevsky  moved 
about  among  the  beasts  and  the  gods  as  familiarly 
as  if  he  had  always  lived  there.  No  one  has  as 
yet  known  his  intimacy.  It  is  likewise  the  forest 
into  which  May  Sinclair  makes  excursions  with  a 
high-powered  search-light  and  a  gun  and  brings 
down  interesting  specimens. 

In  this  last  book,  in  his  enunciation  of  the  Credo, 
one  feels  it  is  the  same  Paul  Morel,  grown  in 
wisdom,  but  still  fast  in  the  net  of  his  own  emo¬ 
tions.  Lawrence  mounts  at  times  in  this  monologue 
to  almost  uncontrolled  hysteria  as  he  painfully 
extracts  each  sentence  from  the  deeps  of  his  own 
labyrinthine  mind. 

IV 

It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  make  assertions  about 
the  autobiographical  elements  in  the  works  of  liv¬ 
ing  novelists.  But  Miss  Sinclair  has  herself 
affirmed  the  truth  to  her  own  inner  experience  of 
Mary  Olivier’s  story,  and  the  autobiographical 
nature  of  the  material  in  Sons  and  Lovers  is  an 
uncontradicted  commonplace  of  all  comment  on 
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D.  H.  Lawrence.  Regarding  these  books  for  the 
time  as  expressions  of  their  authors’  lives,  we  see 
a  fascinating  contrast  in  the  final  pages. 

We  leave  Mary  in  early  middle  age ;  Paul  Morel 
is  still  under  thirty;  and  these  ages  nearly  cor¬ 
respond  to  those  of  the  authors  at  the  time  they 
wrote  the  books.  The  two  mothers,  the  determin¬ 
ing  influences  in  the  lives  of  each  character,  are 
dead.  Paul,  capable  of  deep  emotional  experience, 
has  found  but  a  brief  moment  or  two  of  fulfilment 
and  happiness  in  his  tumultuous  and  difficult  life. 
Both  had  expressed  their  deeper  selves,  to  some 
degree,  in  art.  Both  have  a  capacity  for  mystical 
experience.  And  in  these  pages  at  the  end  it  is 
the  quality  of  this  experience  that  gives  the  key 
to  Paul  and  to  Mary. 

After  the  death  of  his  mother,  Paul  felt  behind 
him  “the  gap  in  life,  the  tear  in  the  veil,  through 
which  his  life  seemed  to  drift  slowly  as  if  he  were 
drawn  towards  death.”  He  is  lost  in  the  void. 
“Where  was  he?  One  tiny  upright  speck  of  flesh, 
less  than  an  ear  of  wheat  lost  in  the  field.  ...  On 
every  side  the  immense  dark  silence  seemed  press¬ 
ing  him,  so  tiny  a  spark,  into  extinction,  and  yet, 
almost  nothing,  he  could  not  be  extinct.  Night, 
in  which  everything  was  lost,  went  reaching  out 
between  stars  and  sun.  Stars  and  sun,  a  few 
bright  grains,  went  spinning  around  for  terror, 
and  holding  each  other  in  embrace,  there  in  a  dark- 
that  outpassed  them  all,  and  left  them  tiny 
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and  daunted.  So  much,  and  himself,  infinitesimal, 
at  the  core  a  nothingness,  and  yet  not  nothing.’ ’ 

Paul  could  not  say  more  clearly  if  he  shrieked  it 
that  his  is  an  unintegrated  soul;  that  his  agony 
is  the  sense  that  he  is  not  whole,  and  that  he 
bravely  desires  to  be  at  one  with  life;  that  he 
knows  only  this,  but  not  how  to  gather  together 
the  parts  of  his  personality  that  lie  scattered  in 
the  past, — in  his  adolescent  boyhood,  with  Miriam 
and  with  Clara,  and  buried  with  his  mother.  If, 
like  Mary  Olivier,  he  had  found  freedom,  there 
would  be  none  of  this  sick  crying  out  in  despair. 
We  should  have  an  authority  that  derives  from 
the  peace  that  understands  because  it  has  grown 
out  of  spiritual  tumult.  But  Paul  couldn’t  let 
himself  be  drawn  through  the  gap,  even  if  that 
might  have  meant  the  emergence  upon  a  new  plane 
of  consciousness.  For  him  there  was  to  be  no 
peace,  rather  the  beating  of  the  eagles’  pinions. 
He  could  do  nothing  but  turn  back  to  the  struggle, 
with  fists  clenched  and  mouth  set,  to  look  for  some 
surcease  from  this  tearing  of  his  soul. 

Mary’s  mystical  experience  is  an  ecstasy,  an 
expansion,  an  assurance  of  a  spiritual  reality  be¬ 
hind  the  veil.  One  night,  looking  out  into  her  gar¬ 
den,  she  bursts  into  tears,  as  if  all  the  misery  and 
fear  and  boredom  of  her  life  had  gathered  to¬ 
gether  to  discharge  itself.  “If  I  could  get  out 
of  it  all !  .  .  .  Her  crying  stopped  with  a  start,  as 
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if  somebody  liad  come  in  and  put  a  band  on  ber 
shoulder.  Everything  went  still.  She  bad  a  sense 
of  happiness  and  peace  suddenly  with  ber  there 
in  the  room.  Not  so  much  her  own  as  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  peace  of  an  immense,  invisible,  in¬ 
tangible  being,  of  whose  life  she  was  thus  aware. 
She  knew,  somehow  through  It,  that  there  was 
no  need  to  get  away;  she  was  out  of  it  all  now, 
this  minute.  There  was  always  a  point  where  she 
could  get  out  of  it  and  into  this  enduring  happi¬ 
ness  and  peace.”  It  was  this  awareness  that  had 
come  to  her  as  a  child  in  brilliant,  clear  flashes; 
“it  had  come  again  and  again  in  her  adolescence, 
with  more  brilliant  and  clearer  flashes ;  then  after 
leaving  her  for  twenty-three  years,  it  had  come 
like  this — streaming  in  and  out  of  her  till  its  ebb 
and  flow  were  the  rhythm  of  her  life.” 

This  experience  of  mysticism,  in  which  all  life 
seemed  to  fold  its  wings,  had  come  to  Mary  out 
of  the  abyss  of  her  anguish.  Had  she  found 
reality,  or  had  she  merely  escaped  it?  Is  her  cos¬ 
mic  ecstasy  a  worship  of  renunciation?  If  it  is, 
what  does  it  matter?  Whether  it  come  from  eva¬ 
sion  or  domination  of  reality,  it  is  a  consiunmatory 
experience — expressed  with  even  greater  beauty 
in  The  Dark  Night ,  where  Elizabeth,  the  heroine, 
walks  in  her  garden,  with  its  larkspurs  and  the 
hot  smell  of  the  roses,  and  the  tingling  spice  of 
the  mignonette : 
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‘‘The  green  tree  and  the  tall  bine  flowers  stand 
still. 

Then  suddenly,  suddenly,  time  stood  still  with 
them; 

Not  the  tick  of  a  watch,  not  the  beat  of  a  heart, 
not  the  tread  of  a  thought  in  the  brain, 

No  sound  of  any  thing; 

But  hushed  peace  and  an  unearthly  ecstasy, 
While  suddenly,  in  a  flash,  my  garden  changed : 
The  wall  and  the  hot  flagged  walk  were  gold, 
The  larkspurs  became  a  blue  light,  burning, 
The  beech-tree  a  green  fire,  shining; 

And  I  knew  that  the  light  and  the  fire  were  the 
real,  secret  life  of  the  flowers  and  the  trees, 
And  that  God  showed  himself  in  the  fire  and 
the  light.” 
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Winds  and  Currents 

i 

Have  we  reached  the  harbor  the  passengers 
would  have  us  reach?  One  of  the  navigators  is 
reminded  of  an  experience  with  a  junior  navigat¬ 
ing  officer.  He  remembers  being  on  deck  with 
him  at  four  in  the  morning,  Melos  Island  light 
broad  on  the  starboard  bow,  of  standing  through 
the  watch,  both  of  them  bewitched  by  the  beauty 
of  the  islands  in  the  early  morning  sun.  The  im¬ 
pressionable  young  man  went  to  bed  at  eight,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  afternoon  he  was  going  to  visit 
Athens!  Noon.  He  came  out  on  deck,  and  there, 
a  disfigured  scar  of  land  striking  him  harshly  in 
the  mid-day  glare,  was  Piraeus,  a  vile  hole,  a  dirty 
little  factory  chimney  sticking  up,  tangled  in  tele¬ 
phone  wires.  And  to  the  right,  across  a  parched 
waste  land — the  Parthenon.  This  reality  was  ter¬ 
rible;  you  knew  something  was  tearing  the  lad 
up  inside. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Mate  urged  him  to  go 
ashore.  He  refused  even  to  go  on  deck.  The 
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officer  suggested  a  glass  of  beer  in  Athens.  But 
he  had  not  come,  he  said,  to  the  land  of  Aristotle 
and  Sophocles  for  beer.  Then  arose  a  desire  to 
commit  sacrilege  in  this  place  that  had  treated 
him  so  cruelly.  He  went  ashore ;  in  the  evening 
visited  the  Acropolis.  With  the  light  of  the  sun 
filtering  back  from  the  western  world,  and  the 
light  of  the  moon  sprinkling  down  from  the  north 
- — the  magic  of  Greece  got  into  his  blood.  And  he 
was  very  sad  when  ten  days  later  he  left  the  hills 
crowned  with  yellow-pink  marble  in  the  glow  of 
heliotrope  and  gold. 

Another  time,  the  same  youth,  no  longer  a  junior 
officer,  had  been  sailing  for  weeks,  bound  for  Con¬ 
stantinople.  At  last,  in  the  blackness  of  a  Monday 
night,  the  ship  came  to  an  anchor.  Day  dawned, 
but  the  raucous  and  rumbling  sounds  that  told  of 
a  city  very  near  the  port  side  came  through  an 
enveloping  mist.  The  sun  climbed  a  little  higher ; 
then  suddenly  lifted  the  gauze  curtain,  and  there 
with  its  bridges,  mosques,  and  minarets — there 
was  Stamboul !  He  had  never  looked  on  the  By¬ 
zantine  capital  before,  and  although  he  had  navi¬ 
gated  for  weeks,  he  was  a  little  dubious;  this 
might  not  be  the  port.  So  he  was  not  surprised 
when  a  member  of  the  crew  from  below  decks 
sauntered  to  the  rail  and  asked  if  that  was  really 
“Constant.”  He  tried  to  reassure  him — and  him¬ 
self — with  a  contemptuous:  certainly!  what  else 
could  it  be  1 
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So  as  navigators  we  must  try  to  persuade  the 
passengers  that  they  are  where  we  promised  to 
take  them. 


ii 

Passengers:  You  talked  a  good  deal  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  “escape”  and  “solution.”  We  grant 
that  there  is  escape  in  this  fiction  you  have  dis¬ 
cussed.  That  is  what  you  meant,  we  suppose,  by 
raising  this  question:  Plas  the  writer  made  us 
share  his  own  particular  illusion? 

Navigators:  Yes,  we  meant  that;  for  only  by 
sharing  his  illusion  can  the  reader  escape  the  sense 
of  frustration,  and  participate  in  new  experience. 
And  the  critic,  having  shared  the  illusion  himself, 
tries  to  communicate  it  to  others.  His  service  is 
needed,  because  books  like  The  Karamazovs  or 
Nostromo  do  present  difficulties.  And  Chekhov’s 
stories  puzzle  with  a  new  technique  that  needs 
only  to  be  disengaged  to  be  understood. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  style,  about  which 
we  have  said  little.  But  we  cannot  disregard  it 
in  any  discussion  about  sharing  a  writer’s  illusion. 
It  is  one  thing  that  the  “escape  theory,”  as  we 
quoted  it  at  first,  seemed  to  overlook.  Yet  style 
is  very  closely  related  to  “escape.”  Let  us  offer 
a  psycho-analyst’s  *  view  of  the  problem.  If,  let 
us  say,  in  reading  a  story  like  Mary  Olivier,  the 

*  Dr.  Edward  H.  Reede  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  our  consulting 
navigator  throughout  this  chapter. 
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reader  “psychically  acts  as  if  he  had  vanished  into 
his  own  revery,”  he  will  say  without  conflict  that 
for  him  the  book  has  style.  What  this  usually 
means  is  that  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  is 
indigenous  to  his  own  revery.  “Every  man  in 
revery  reflects  on  totality  by  the  use  of  selected 
words.  If  hidden  in  the  right  word,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  repugnant  to  him.  ‘Courtesan’  slides  like 
honey” — while  a  more  Anglo-Saxon  word  may 
“bring  him  to  his  knees  with  sea-sickness.  The 
writer  who  does  not  cause  sea-sickness  in  revery 
is  said  by  that  reader  to  have  style.  The  skill  of 
an  artist  is  the  deftness  to  slip  his  work  into 
revery  without  causing  revulsion  of  taste.”  This, 
he  adds,  is  a  matter  of  the  reader’s  special  prob¬ 
lem,  and  therefore  not  a  safe  basis  for  generaliza¬ 
tions.  Obviously  we,  as  critics  and  readers,  were 
not  made  sea-sick  by  the  reveries  of  these  writers. 
Some  readers  may  be.  We  should  like  to  pursue 
the  inquiry  that  we  raised  in  the  opening  chapter 
as  to  why  we  preferred  one  story  of  illicit  relation¬ 
ships  to  another — The  Red  Lily  to  Cytherea.  It 
is  largely  a  matter  of  style,  and  we  could  be  very 
specific.  It  was  not  the  setting,  or  the  “morality” 
or  “immorality”  of  the  treatment.  But  Cytherea 
caused  a  revulsion  of  taste  at  several  crucial 
points,  whereas  with  The  Red  Lily  it  was  a  case 
of  ‘  ‘  sliding  like  honey.  ’  ’  * 

*  We  were  surprised  that  Dr.  Collins,  in  The  Doctor  LooTcs  at 
Literature,  approved  Marcel  Proust  and  excommunicated  D.  H. 
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Passengers:  The  “ escape”  doesn’t  need  much 
more  belaboring.  We  can  even  see  just  what 
escape  this  fiction  of  failure  gives  to  different 
people.  (Yes,  we  remember  what  you  quoted  from 
Chekhov  about  failures  and  successes,  but  we  can¬ 
not  help  having  our  opinion,  and  we  consider  sui¬ 
cide  and  insanity  evidence  of  failure.)  Eminently 
successful  people  might  take  pleasure  in  vicari¬ 
ously  living  through  a  few  failures.  It  helps  to 
complete  their  experience.  Or  people  who  have 
felt  the  sting  of  defeat,  but  in  some  drab,  dish¬ 
washing,  adding-machine  atmosphere,  can  derive 
satisfaction  from  really  splendid  failures — spec¬ 
tacular  ones  like  Ivan  Karamazov’s,  exquisite  ones 
like  Strether’s,  romantic  ones  like  Decoud’s.  The 
dream  of  a  splendid  failure  might  be  congenial 
and  consoling  in  moods  when  one  of  blatant  success 
would  only  disgust.  If,  like  Strether,  they  have 
discovered  too  late  that  they  have  not  lived  to  the 
full,  they  would  rather  imagine  themselves  making 
the  discovery  in  Paris,  in  spring  in  Gloriani’s  gan 
den,  than — like  John  Webster  in  Many  Marriages 
— in  a  small  town  office  with  suggestions  of  wash¬ 
ing-machines  and  dubiously  clean  stenographers. 

But  do  you  claim  anything  for  escape  like  this 
but  a  change  of  mood?  There  is  no  solution. 

Navigators  :  No,  we  do  not  claim  much  for  this 

Lawrence  for  their  treatment  of  sex  perversion.  Probably  Law¬ 
rence  made  him  seasick  by  some  words  or  images,  and  Proust 

didn’t. 
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escape.  It  is  analogous  to  the  prison  psychosis 
of  which  Dr.  Reede  speaks :  the  life  prisoner  often 
goes  into  a  waking  fantasy,  and  while  his  actual 
situation  remains  unendurable,  his  mood  changes 
to  one  of  joy.  Many  people  imprisoned  in  situa¬ 
tions  go  to  books  as  the  “lifer”  goes  into  his 
waking  fantasy,  and  so  escape  from  a  mood — “if 
the  writer  produces  a  fantasy  revery  which  the 
reader  can  accept  as  his  own  dream.  Because  half 
of  life,  almost,  is  spent  in  the  fantasy  of  dreams 
at  night,  man  is  already  equipped  to  use  this  false 
escape  method.” 

But  even  the  change  of  mood,  one  may  note 
parenthetically,  is  not  to  be  denied  some  value  as 
solution.  A  bond  salesman  who  has  had  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  selling  failures  becomes  an  omnivorous 
reader  of  detective  tales.  “His  vicarious  success 
as  a  detective  at  night  carried  over  into  his  work 
next  day  as  a  feeling  of  success.  This  device  took 
him  over  a  time  of  panic.”  But  we  need  not  dwell 
too  long  on  this  point  about  mere  change  of  mood. 
It  is  simply  incalculable— what  will  effect  a 
change.  Moods  change  for  no  reason  and  every 
reason  and  alter  things  without,  or  affect  them 
not  at  all. 

No  man,  the  doctor  urges,  can  as  a  rule  define 
his  own  conduct,  in  terms  of  his  reaction  to  out¬ 
side  situations.  Now,  whereas  the  man  sees  the 
struggle  as  a  war  between  himself  and  something 
that  lies  outside,  the  psychologist  sees  it  most 
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often  as  internal,  a  conflict  between  warring  selves. 
The  man  projects  it  into  situations.  A  doctor, 
especially  a  psycho-analyst,  could  get  at  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  reader  (if  he  happened  to  be  a  patient) 
more  directly,  but  he  could  also  get  at  his  patient’s 
problem  in  many  instances  by  turning  critic  and 
pointing  to  therapeutic  fiction.  Man  is  a  situa¬ 
tional  being ;  he  dramatizes  his  problem  by  throw¬ 
ing  it  out  into  a  situation.  Fiction  helps  him  to 
do  that.  How  startingly  clear  this  is  with  Ivan 
Karamazov !  May  Sinclair  had  a  problem  of  inner 
development  to  resolve.  She  dramatized  it  in 
Mary  Olivier  in  terms  of  a  situation  projected  in 
images  of  the  world  without.  The  situational  is 
a  projection  of  the  psychological.  But  all  the  while 
the  reader  is  absorbed  in  this  dramatization  he 
is  being  made  aware  that  the  problem  is  really 
within.  And  that  brings  him  back  from  the  read¬ 
ing  more  prepared  to  confront  his  own  inner  self. 

The  reader  need  not  find  in  fiction  a  problem 
exactly  analogous  to  his  own.  “But  because  of 
a  special  dexterity  of  the  mind,  the  circle  of 
readers  of  any  particular  book  is  extended  beyond 
those  having  identical  problems.  This  dexterity 
is  that  of  transference.  ...  As  in  chess,  we  may 
imagine  it  as  a  military  game,  or  a  tour  d’aviour, 
or  what  not,  so  the  same  story  can  be  used  for 
different  problems.”  We  play  a  mental  chess 
game,  using  impersonated  realities  as  gambits. 
“Pleasure  comes  when  the  solution  gives  us  an 
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elation  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  image  can 
arouse  good  or  bad  feelings  by  success  or  failure, 
just  as  ordinary  action  could.  .  .  .  And  the  elation 
of  success  often  means  that  the  intellect  finds  the 
thing  next  day  in  the  sensible  mind  as  a  working 
plan.” 

Passengers:  Stop  right  here!  Where  in  these 
books  is  this  elation  over  solved  problems?  The 
problems  are  not  solved.  A  fine  array  of  solutions 
you  offer!  Who  could  possibly  adjust  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  family  life  after  this  course  of  vicari¬ 
ous  experience  ?  Look  at  the  Morels,  the  Cartarets, 
the  Oliviers,  the  Karamazovs;  take  even  fleeting 
glimpses  of  a  few  moments  of  family  life  as  in 
The  Lottery  Tichet  and  Bliss.  And  when,  dis¬ 
couraged  by  these  books,  we  turn  hopefully  to 
illicit  relations  as  a  solution,  there  is  Mme.  de 
Vionnet,  and  there  is  Therese  in  The  Red  Lily 
who  both  lead  the  “immoral”  life  beautifully  and 
are  left  with  the  drear  certainty  of  desertion ;  and 
they  are  figures  quite  as  tragic  as  Mrs.  Gould,  who 
is  the  incarnation  of  a  conventionally  virtuous  life. 

Among  all  the  people  in  these  books,  we  recall  at 
present  only  two  who  have  made  satisfactory  ad¬ 
justments  and  have  solved  their  problems.  One 
is  Essy,  the  servant  maid  in  The  Three  Sisters, 
who  is  perfectly  happy  with  her  illegitimate  child, 
and  who  certainly  would  not  have  been  happy  if 
the  father  had  married  her.  And  Canon  Chamber- 
lain,  in  The  Cure  of  Souls,  who  settles  down  among 
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the  cushions  in  the  Rolls-Royce,  and  who  eats  his 
scones  piping  hot  at  tea  in  the  drawing-room.  But 
you  probably  regard  him  as  having  escaped  into 
ignoble  ease.  On  the  other  hand,  Ivan  is  left  on 
the  edge  of  madness;  Decoud  commits  suicide; 
Nostromo  is  a  moral  wreck;  Paul  Morel,  not  yet 
a  successful  artist  when  the  book  closes,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  successful  lover.  Strether  makes  the 
great  refusal  and  is  sent  back  to  Massachusetts ; 
Rannie,  Gwenda — -but  there  is  no  need  to  enume¬ 
rate  them  all.  You  will  say  that  they  all  faced 
their  problems — yes!  But  solve  them? 

Navigatoks:  (interrupting)  They  are  solved 
only  as  tragedy  is  ever  solved.  When,  as  Aris¬ 
totle  says,  it  is  the  “  representation  of  Eudai- 
monia” — or  a  higher  kind  of  happiness.  Gilbert 
Murray  in  his  book  on  Euripides  states  this  with 
great  clarity:  “The  powers  of  evil  and  horror 
must  be  granted  their  full  scope;  it  is  only  thus 
that  we  can  triumph  over  them.  Only  when  they 
have  worked  their  uttermost  will  do  we  realize 
that  there  remains  something  in  man’s  soul  which 
is  forever  beyond  their  grasp  and  has  powei  in 
its  own  right  to  make  life  beautiful.  That  is  the 
great  revelation,  or  the  great  illusion,  of  tiagedy. 

3  “It  is  achieved,  apparently,  by  a  combination 
of  two  extremes ;  in  matter  a  full  facing  of  tragic 
facts,  and  in  form  a  resolute  transfiguration  of 
them  by  poetry.  The  weak  artist  shirks  the  truth 
by  a  feeble  idealism;  the  prosaic  artist  fails  to 
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transfigure  it.”  He  goes  on  to  say  of  Euripides 
that  “To  many  readers  it  seems  that  his  powers 
failed  him;  his  mixture  of  real  life  and  super¬ 
natural  atmosphere,  of  wakeful  thought  and 
dreaming  legend,  remains  a  discord,  a  mere  jar 
of  over  wrought  conventions  and  violent  realism.” 

Passengers:  That  is  consistent  with  your  state¬ 
ment  wherein  you  inadvertently  gave  yourselves 
away,  when  you  said  that  Katherine  Mansfield  in¬ 
creased  one’s  capacity  for  bewilderment — which 
is  the  last  thing  one  wants. 

It  so  hopelessly  complicates  existence,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  think  of  the  Karamazov  brothers  as  a 
group  of  normal  people  like  ourselves,  with  the 
pressure  of  life  screwed  tight,  and  to  expect  us, 
from  their  chaotic  lives,  to  look  for  a  “higher  kind 
of  happiness.”  It  is  so  much  simpler  to  put  them 
in  the  insane  asylum,  and  go  to  visit  them,  rather 
than  have  them  move  about  indistinguishable 
among  ourselves. 

Navigators:  Don’t  you  think  you  had  better  be 
careful  in  so  vigorously  denying  that  they  are  like 
ourselves?  Is  that  not  perhaps  a  subconscious 
admission  that  you  recognize  your  own  insane 
impulses?  Of  course  no  one  now  knows  precisely 
what  insanity  is,  which  is  inconvenient.  They  knew 
perfectly  well  in  the  time  of  Christ  that  the  insane 
people  were  possessed  of  devils.  For  hundreds 
of  years  they  .simply  tried  to  beat  the  devils  out. 
It  is  only  very  recently  that  we  have  come  to 
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regard  the  insane  as  sick;  and  this  recognition 
raises  more  problems  than  it  has  solved.  But  we 
maintain  that  this  acceptance  of  complexity  leads 
through  bewilderment  to  ultimate  simplification. 
We  are  taking  a  long  time  point  of  view.  No  doubt 
in  the  last  few  years  the  perplexity  in  the  face  of 
many  problems  has  vastly  increased,  but  there  is 
just  one  wTay  out  of  the  maze, — the  experiment 
with  and  the  ordering  of  the  facts.  Education  for 
example  has  become  a  terribly  puzzling  business 
since  psychological  and  environmental  conditions 
are  being  taken  into  account.  But  out  of  this 
present  confusion  will  come  a  better  adjustment 
than  came  from  the  old  system  of  the  three  R’s  and 
the  rod.  Here  and  there,  in  school  experiments 
where  nothing  that  we  know  of  the  facts  of  human 
behavior  has  been  disregarded,  tentative  solutions 
begin  to  appear.  Out  of  the  complexity  of  today 
may  come  the  simplicity  of  tomorrow. 

Passengers  :  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
the  slightest  certainty  of  an  ultimate  solution? 

Navigators  :  Not  really  that.  If  life  were  to  be 
ultimately  explained  in  a  very  simple  way,  what 
a  stupid  performance  living  would  be !  Mr.  J.  W. 
Krutch,  writing  on  Modern  Love  and  Modern 
Fiction  *  speaks  of  his  perturbation  at  the  title  of 
a  book  claiming  to  solve  the  sex  problem.  He 
hoped  fervently  it  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort, 
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for  he  had  no  desire  that  “fiction  should  be 
rendered  supererogatory,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  that  life  should  be  made  a  less  difficult  art.” 
But  he  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
it  was  a  problem  that  would  never  be  solved  until 
each  individual  became  a  complete  biological  en¬ 
tity. 

Many  minor  problems  concerned  with  social 
aspects  of  .sex  however  have  been  helped  towards 
a  solution  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  by  writers 
of  fiction  who  have  dragged  out  into  view  what 
Mr.  Krutch  calls  some  of  the  commoner  tragedies 
of  stupidity.  And  as  a  result  “there  is  hardly 
a  serious  contemporary  novel  which  does  not  take 
for  granted  things  which  would  have  outraged 
even  liberal  thinkers  of  the  past  century,  and  the 
changes  have  been  mostly  in  the  direction  of 
clarification.  ’  ’  The  lifting  of  the  herd  prohibitions 
and  the  releasing  of  inner  repressions  have  left 
the  very  intricate  puzzle  of  human  personality. 
Having  helped  to  bring  about  this  condition,  fic¬ 
tion  has  now  an  even  more  important  service  to 
offer.  “It  ceases  completely  to  be  what  it  always 
tends  to  be  when  opinion  is  fixed,  namely,  a  mere 
illustiation  of  the  working  out  of  social  and  moral 
‘laws’;  it  becomes  frankly  the  record  of  individual 
souls  in  search  of  a  successful  way  of  life.  It 
records  no  doubt  more  failures  than  successes, 
but  it  furnishes  the  best  and  perhaps  only  really 
important  material  for  the  study  of  that  art  of 
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life  which  grows  ever  more  complicated  as  we  de¬ 
mand  that  it  he  more  complete  and  beautiful.” 

Passengers:  But  why,  since  you  have  so  per¬ 
verse  a  desire  to  make  life  thrillingly  difficult,  did 
you  not  choose  at  least  a  few  books  which  deal 
with  the  problems  confronting  society  at  large! 
These  are  by  no  means  solved.  One  is  scarcely 
aware,  in  this  fiction,  of  a  political  or  economic 
structure.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  War,  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  to  the  emancipation  of 
women,  to  industrial  despotism,  and  all  the  rest. 

Navigators  :  Doubtless  if  we  had  written  a  book 
like  this  before  the  War,  we  should  have  offered 
you  The  New  Machiavelli  and  The  Freelands,  with 
their  problems  of  politics  and  land  distribution. 
Perhaps  we  can  account  for  our  choice  by  falling 
back  on  the  truism  that  no  one  ever  gets  really 
very  far  away  from  the  spirit  of  his  own  age. 
And  ours  is  preeminently  an  age  of  psychological 
discovery.  This  has  become  more  apparent  since 
the  War. 

When  recently  we  listened  to  sentimentalizing 
about  the  glory  of  those  exciting  days  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  when  Vasco  da  Grama  and  the 
Magellans  had  so  many  new  worlds  to  discover, 
we  "felt  a  little  contemptuous,  for  we  remembered 
the  infinitely  greater,  more  absorbing  discovery 
going  on  under  our  noses — the  discovery  of  what 
lies  in  ourselves.  The  books  we  have  chosen  deal 
primarily  with  this  discovery.  There  is  more  than 
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a  new  West  Indies  to  lure  us  on  if  we  embark  on 
this  voyage. 

In  our  age,  as  in  the  Renaissance,  the  frontiers 
both  of  the  physical  and  of  the  psychical  universes 
are  being  pushed  out.  The  Renaissance  had  its 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  single  and  striking  exemplar 
of  this  two-fold  adventuring  of  the  human  spirit — 
“that  brooding  human  spirit  whose  task  never 
dies.  Still  today  it  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gloomy  cavern  of  Nature,  even  of  Human  Nature, 
with  bent  back  and  shaded  eyes,  seeking  intently 
to  penetrate  the  gloom  beyond,  with  the  fear  of 
that  threatening  darkness,  with  the  desire  of  what 
redeeming  miracle  it  yet  perchance  may  hold.”  * 
Though  we  have  no  Leonardo,  we  have  an  army 
of  intrepid  explorers.  Those  curious  students  in 
psychology  who,  with  an  almost  religious  devo¬ 
tion,  are  exploring  the  cavern  of  human  nature, 
have  had  a  much  later  start  than  the  workers  in 
other  sciences,  whose  discoveries  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  alter  the  whole  outer  aspect  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  And  there — it  is  increasingly  recognized — 
lies  the  crux  of  our  problem.  Our  very  mastery 
of  the  physical  forces  threatens  us  with  disaster 
unless  we  attain  to  an  equal  mastery  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual.  It  is  this  reality  that  we  must  grip. 

And  therefore  the  question  that  we  as  critics 
ask  of  a  literary  product  is  this :  Does  it  stimulate 
us  towards  gripping  our  reality?  For  the  critic, 

*  Havelock  Ellis :  The  Dance  of  Life ,  p.  114. 
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according  to  Dr.  Reede,  filters  out  of  literature 
its  eternal  value,  and  “eternal  value  is  that  some¬ 
thing  which  teaches  man  more  about  dominating 
his  reality.  ’  ’ 

Passengers  :  And  you  offer  us  tills  fiction,  filled 
with  unresolved  problems,  to  help  us  to  dominate 
our  reality?  Every  time  we  demand  what  you 
mean  by  solution  you  evade  the  issue;  you  are 
“escape”  critics  indeed! 

Navigators  :  It  is  true  that  no  particular  prob¬ 
lem _ even  Mary  Olivier’s — is  worked  through  to 

a  thoroughly  satisfying  solution.  And  what  dif¬ 
ference  does  it  make  that  Strether  has  gone  back 
to  Massachusetts?  Ilis  experience  has  given  us 
a  new  idea  of  what  a  decision  involving  a  moral 
problem  means.  The  solution  lies  in  the  way  these 
writers  look  at  life.  And  this  is  piohahly  what 
Einstein  has  in  mind  when  he  say.s  that  people 
who  go  to  art  to  escape  from  the  dreariness  of 
life,  find  there  a  synoptic  view  that  fits  human 
conduct  into  a  possible  scheme  favorable  and  not 
antagonistic  to  man’s  existence.  It  must  be  this 
he  feels  when  he  speaks  so  glowingly  of  the  Kara¬ 
mazovs,  finding  in  that  book  “ethical  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  *  The  actual  story  may  he  one  of  tragedy, 
in  which  humanity  is  torn  in  conflict,  hut  again 
this  doesn’t  matter.  It  is  the  artist  s  attitude 
that  matters. 

We  share  your  desire  for  solutions.  It  is  part 

*  Havelock  Ellis:  The  Dance  of  Life,  p.  1-5. 
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of  the  ineradicable  craving  for  certainty,  for  some¬ 
thing  fundamental  on  which  to  rest  in  security. 
But  this  fundamental  something,  as  John  Dewey 
points  out,  has  differed  with  every  race,  clime, 
epoch,  and  temperament.  It  is  this  perplexing 
fact  that  is  leading  an  increasing  number  of  people 
to  find  no  certitude  in  dogmas,  but  to  find  it  in 
“methods  of  inquiry,  of  observation,  of  experi¬ 
ment,  of  forming  and  following  working  hypothe¬ 
ses.”  They  are  not  disturbed  by  the  overthrow 
of  any  particular  belief  or  the  temporary  failure 
to  reach  a  solution  of  any  particular  problem,  be¬ 
cause  they  retain  “security  of  procedure.”  * 

Passengers:  To  conduct  life  like  this  is  to  be 
scientific,  and  the  question  arises  at  once :  Can  we 
think  of  these  writers  of  fiction  as  scientists  who 
have  applied  this  happy  method  of  procedure  to 
the  inner  life  of  man? 

Navigators:  Why  not?  The  true  man  of  science 
is  the  true  artist,  and  the  true  artist  must  be  a 
man  of  science,  according  to  Havelock  Ellis.  In 
any  event  these  writers  bring  to  the  contemplation 
and  presentation  of  the  human  spectacle  not  only 
this  splendid  method,  but  an  unusually  fine  endow¬ 
ment,  intellectual  and  emotional,  a  spirit  of  ex¬ 
ploration,  and  moral  courage  to  face  with  in¬ 
tegrity  whatever  their  discoveries  bring  forth. 

One  disgruntled  passenger,  as  he  turned  away, 
was  heard  to  mutter:  “Plymouth  Rock  ahead!” 

*  John  Dewey,  in  The  New  Republic,  6  Feb.,  1924. 
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